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THE INADEQUACY OF THE TRANSMISSION 
OF LEARNING. 

HENRY I.INCOLN CLAI‘1‘, MASTER GEORGE Tl'TNAM SCHOOL, BOSTON. 

Whatever monotony, stagnation and misapplication of energy 
have obtained in our educational systems, beginning with the 
primary schools and ending with the universities, may be 
charged to the almost universal belief in the transmission of 
learning as the supreme art of education. 

Colleges and universities especially, by sending out as heads of 
elementary and secondary schools young men imbued with the 
supreme importance of the transmission of learning, began the 
work of forming public opinion on educational affairs, and 
finished it for a time when, as members of school committees 
and representatives of tho three learned professions, they pre¬ 
scribe the subjects and methods of study in the schools along the 
lines they had followed. The narrowness of the “three R’s” 
was a legitimate result of the narrowneas of the three learned 
professions. Instruction, book-learning, traditions and the au¬ 
thority of history in every branch of learning have made such a 
deep impression upon teachers, and lend themselves so readily to 
uniform, easy and seductively systematic methods that their 
transmission may well seem a supreme art. For centuries, in¬ 
struction has been considered almost synonymous with education. 
Cramming has been rooted in it. “ Take fast hold of instruction ” 
has been handed down from times long ante-dating the year 
1, A. D., and a term originally used in the sense of advice in re¬ 
gard to moral and religious conduct is supposed to he equally 
potent in secular education. Generally, teachers see so little 
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beyond instruction that they are quite willing to commend to 
their pupils the context of the proverb: “ Let her not go ; keep 
her; for she is thy life. ” And the school life of the average 
public-school pupil accords with the statement. 

Happily, however, there are not a few educators who think that 
their supreme art is to develop native germs of talent and 
genius, while, at the same time, such an amount of learning as 
pupils can really assimilate and make use of is transmitted. 

Tate, in his “Philosophy of Education/’ pertinently asks, “Why 
have we so few thinkers among us, and so many great scholars, 
whose heads are so filled with the ideas of others that they have 
no room for any thoughts of their own?” 

Universities, like books, are repositories of learning, and the 
educational capital of society may be lodged in them ; but some¬ 
thing else is necessary to educational progress. The highest art 
is to lead out freely the good qualities bom in the child, and re¬ 
press or train out objectionable traits only, and not merely to 
draw out what has been transmitted or poured into him, how¬ 
ever valuable that may be. 

Up to a period comparatively recent, our universities and 
colleges have placed the transmission of learning first in the 
education of youth. That has separated them from the body of 
the people; and only those who have taken a broader view — “to 
help the pupil to become a man who takes his place in the 
world as an active participator in its affairs,” as Professor 
Hanus says — have united with the people. There may be a 
question even now as to whether there are not a few professors 
who are more interested in the success of their specialties and 
in gaining distinction in them than in the proper development of 
their students’ native powers ; — that is, as to whether the specialty 
does not occupy a larger place in their attention than the pre¬ 
cisely suitable study for the individual student. 

When I took the regular course in Harvard College, there 
seemed to be not the slightest consideration of what was most 
suitable for me. A curriculum of learning had been trans¬ 
mitted, and I was run through it, hoping to come out liberally 
educated at last. Such was not the case. The curriculum hard¬ 
ly touched my best powers, which lay in quite a different direc¬ 
tion^ and at the end of nearly a decade came out in spite of the 
curriculum. Such cases of arrested development are still common. 
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Too frequently, also, what has been transmitted becomes like 
the old man of the sea in the story of Sinbad, — it is carried but 
not used. Doubtless Sinbad's leg muscles were disciplined and 
stcngthcned, but a more congenial occupation would have de¬ 
veloped them just as well, to say the least, and, at the same time, 
improved his mental condition immeasurably. It takes most 
college graduates about ten years, on the average, to shake off 
their traditional training enough to enable them to assert their 
own individualities and begin their proper work in the world. 
They are so weighted with other people's thoughts that their own 
have but little place to work. In a “ Protest ” against examin¬ 
ations signed by many eminent men, and among them Prof. Max 
Muller, Mr. E. A. Freeman and Mr. Frederick Harrison, occurs 
this significant statement: “ Again and again brilliant young 

men, once full of early promise, go down from the universities as 
the great prize-winners, and do little or nothing afterwards.” 
Such deplorable results are ascribed to examinations. A young 
man whose individuality, originality and native powers gener¬ 
ally have, had proper opportunities for development, is not going 
to be extinguished by examinations, which are trifling obstacles 
to a liberal education if other conditions are favorable. Even 
the lack of a university education itself is not an insuperable 
obstacle to a liberal education in the case of young men, other¬ 
wise favorably conditioned. Profeasor Wesley Mills says, “ We 
dovelop in spite of bad methods. The boy develops out of 
.school, if not in it. The great mass are educated by their work 
and other associations that make up their every-day life. Homo 
of the best educated people have never been inside of a school.” 

President Gilman says, “ It is obvious that a liberal education 
is not to be limited by the period devoted to a college course or a 
course in technology. I may go further and say that liberal 
culture may bo acquired without seminaries; scholars may ap¬ 
pear in the walks of business, in the solitude of rural life, on the 
boards of a theatre, in politics, in philanthrophy, in exploration ; 
and they cannot be produced by a narrow, cramping, servile 
training.” 

The unadulterated transmission of learning is now found in 
books, as easily obtainable outside of universities as inside in all 
large cities. And, provided one has opportunities to use the 
proper kind of books, and at the same time receive experience in 
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varied provinces and ■ conditions of life, his educational advant¬ 
ages may not be secondary to those furnished by the university. 

A better reason for the disappearance of apparently brilliant 
young men may be found in the transmission of learning, in mere 
instruction, memory exercises, engorgements of dead languages, 
ancient history and encyclopoedic learning generally, all of 
which universities transmit perhaps a little too faithfully. 

Nearly 1800 years ago Epictetus said, “ It is one thing to 
hoard up provision in a storehouse, and another to eat it.” 

It is not strange that their graduates find themselves, for a 
considerable time, out of place in a moving world ; and they are 
bound to disappear from public view till they learn to adjust 
themselves to living conditions, to make personal investigations, 
to think their own thoughts and to live their own lives. 

It should be the supreme art of the university to further sueh 
conditions of learning, to train young men to make the best appli¬ 
cation of traditional learning as they go along, and to give them 
the widest opportunities for the development of their individual 
and original powers. 

Such is the distinguishing work of the German universities. 
“ The workshop and the training school of scientific investiga¬ 
tion ” are the most potent factors in them. “ According to the 
German conception, the university professor is both teacher and 
investigator; and he is the latter in the higher degree, so that 
we may say in Germany, the scientific investigators are at the 
same time the teachers of academic youth.” “ An account of the 
advance of science turns out to be mainly an account of univer¬ 
sity work.” 

Professor Paulsen of Berlin, says of the universities of 
Germany, “ Their real value is not in perfect learning ot their 
teachers, nor in the ever-growing learning of their students; if 
we should name this as their distinction, a mirror would often 
need to be held before us to our shame. It is rather this; in 
them is given a scheme wherein every important educational 
talent finds its development, and every lively susceptibility of the 
student its satisfaction, through which every advance of science 
finds easy and rapid entrance.” 

This spirit of investigation and the opportunity for individual 
development, so characteristic of the German universities, is 
almost wholly wanting in English universities and French uni- 
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versities, and, to a less degree perhaps, in our own'. Clark, Johns 
Hopkins, Leland Stanford and Harvard are foremost in the work 
of investigation, breadth of curriculums and choice of studies, in 
this country. Professor Perry, in the Educational Review, perti¬ 
nently exclaims, “ How many noted English investigators are 
inconceivable as professors at Oxford or Cambridge?” Professor 
Guthrie, in the Journal of the Society of Arts, in speaking of the 
universities of England says, “ It does not admit of a shadow of 
a doubt but that on the whole these opportunities (for science 
teaching) have been greatly wasted, these means wrongfully ap¬ 
plied, and these duties wantonly neglected. In the matter of 
chemistry, the record of what wo owe to the universities is shame¬ 
fully short. 

“ While the intellectual world was ringing with the discoveries 
of Priestly, Black, and Lavoisier, the universities were concerned 
with the insignificant squabbles of philologists. While Faraday 
and Dumas, Liebig and Darwin were at work, what was, say, 
Oxford doing? Future generations will scarcely credit it. The 
leading lights in the university had nothing better to do, appar¬ 
ently, than to issue and discuss tracts on the difference between 
tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee.” Possibly he may refer to such 
matters as have come out in the discussions and pamphlets of our 
own university professors,— the correct (?) pronunciation of Latin, 
“Is Greek dead,” the second Aorist, the Doric dialect— all of which 
may be interesting to a literary antiquary and serve to keep 
students busy ; but it is proper enough to consider whether the 
transmission of such obsolete learning forms any part of the 
supremo art of the university. 

Even as late as February, 1894 , Dr. N. M. Butler had occasion 
to write, “ The Oxford and Cambridge dons are beginning to 
recognize that they ought to take an interest in education. It is 
not easy for them to overcome the habits built upon centuries of 
exclusiveness and narrow educational ideals.” After all, English¬ 
men have been the severest and most numerous critics of the 
English universities. 

Herbert Spencer speaks to the point when he says, “ The vital 
knowledge — that by which we have grown as a nation to what 
we are, and which now underlies our whole existence — is a 
knowledge that has got itself taught in nooks and corners, while 
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the ordained agencies for teaching have been mumbling little 
else than dead formulas.’ 5 

As a rule, in the world’s work the men outside of the univer¬ 
sities have been ahead. 

Reformers, discoverers and progressionists have never been 
content with transmitting to others the learning that was trans¬ 
mitted to themselves. They have had a good deal to suv that 
was not transmitted by vocal or written expression to any meas¬ 
urable extent. That is where the element of leadership comes in, 
in accordance with the law of inheritance and variation. If the 
university would be a leader in education, rather than a mere 
conserver and transmitter of learning; if it would have efficient, 
directive power in developing youth into noble men and women, 
it must have an innate, inspiring force in its faculty, not derived 
from transmitted learning, although aided by it. 

If “he who should be content with mere learning would In* no 
true German student,” so that institution which should be con¬ 
tent with mere transmission of learning would be no true uni¬ 
versity. 

In effect, the transmission of learning is much like the trans¬ 
mission of property. A young man who never earned a dollar 
does not know how to use properly the thousands or millions of 
dollars that may have fallen into his lap at the age of twenty-one. 
He has receptivity and passivity, but discriminating benevolence 
and activity in actually earning money are wanting, and must 
be learned late, if at all. So the young man who is given every 
opportunity to appropriate all stores of learning has neither time 
nor disposition to make any stores by his own thought and work. 
The power of original research has not been developed. He is 
all the time getting ready to develop his powers of investigation, 
hut too seldom really gets ready, because he is content with in¬ 
vestigating what others have done. That so many young men 
now should spend from ten to fifteen of the most impressionable 
years of their lives on the mere symbols of knowledge, or in 
gaining second-hand knowledge, is reason enough that graduates 
of high-grade technical schools sooner attain to positions of emi¬ 
nence and influence. At all events, no one would ever think of 
applying to them the term “ educated fools.” 

A bright young man, nearly prepared to enter Yale College 
was walking with me in the woods. Seeing some plants of the 
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very common “ checkerberry ” (Gault hc-ria procumbeus), some in. 
blossom, others in fruit, he said, concerning the latter, “These 
haven’t turned into blossoms yet.” He came out strong on 
Greek roots, but apparently had not observed that exceedingly 
common process of nature manifested in the fruit following the 
blossom. Being a city boy, and having been closely limited to 
the study of Greek, Latin and mathematics for six years, his 
ideas of country matters, customs, occupations, animal and plant 
life were infantile, and were lixely to continue to be until he 
became twenty-one years of age, because he intended to continue 
his classical course in college. He already hud marked qualifica¬ 
tions for an “ educated fool,” wholly owing to his artificial, 
narrow, ascetic life. He and his ambitious parents, like so many 
others, over valued the transmitted learning that has fonned the 
staple working material of colleges and universities for centuries, 
and undervalued that experimental knowledge that gives com¬ 
mon sense and the power to adapt one’s self to the varying con¬ 
ditions of a progressive world. The things that would serve him 
at every turn were neglected, while the things that were likely to 
serve no purpose of life except that of a professor, were assidu¬ 
ously followed. 

The simple transmission of learning is im}>ortnnt, but not 
all-important; possibly half-important will express my mean¬ 
ing. Tho other important thing is experience with life and the 
things that form one’s environment. Proper schooling and edu¬ 
cation should carry on the two important factors pari passu. A 
collegiate course too narrow, too long pursued and dealing main¬ 
ly with obsolete matters, incapacitates one for living a modern, 
individual and useful life. Usefulness, adaptability, keen obser¬ 
vation, sound judgement, the faculty of original research and 
allied faculties are cultivated best in practical life, before the age 
of twenty-one, before the impressionable years pass to return no 
more. 

Adherence to fore-ordained curriculums and the transmission 
of learning on the part of universities and colleges, and second¬ 
ary and elementary schools as well, previous to 1870, and to no 
slight extent now, have been the causes of much waste of energy 
and many lamentable misplacements. Universities and colleges 
especially have been instrumental in converting firstoclaas farmers 
into third-rate clergymen, first-class mechanics into low-grade 
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lawyers, and first-class business men into country pilliooddioH. 

Many of the most eminent university professors have admitted 
the inadequacy of the systems of education prevailing now ; and 
the university itself is involved. President Eliot has indicated 
wherein our systems of education have failed, and the general 
recognition of such failure and the attempt to remedy it has re¬ 
sulted in the rise of technical, industrial and manual training 
schools, nature study, experimental science as a requisite for ad¬ 
mission to college, the elective system, the complete change in tin* 
methods of teaching and the incorporation of the kindergarten 
spirit all along the line. It should be noticed that this exceed¬ 
ingly important movement has been more largely in the direction 
of experimental science, the work of the Herman universities, 
and away from the old subjects and methods that prevailed 
before 1870. 

Moreover, the subjects and methods themselves have under¬ 
gone a remarkable change. The laboratory method of study 
formerly applied to only a few subjects, especially those involv¬ 
ing tangible, ponderable materials; now we hear of the lahora- 
tory method of studying Latin, history, psychology, pedagogy, 
etc.; and although the term laboratory at present wears a strained 
look, the destiny of terms is of no great importance inasmuch 
as there is a tacit but satisfactory confession of the inadequacy of 
mere learning in all this work. 


The universities, excepting the German, have had so much to 
do m transmitting learning that they have given hut little at- 
tention to the principles of education. In this country the study 
and application of those principles have been left to normal 
schools. If the term normal has a definite meaning and is now 
applied properly to a certain class of schools, it is fair to infer 
a our co leges and universities and their immediate feeders 
have been to a considerable extent ab-normal in their work. 

»ed m at a H^ 0r “ Ime “ °' Pedag0gy h “ beeu * tab - 

No doubt this has resulted from a recognized need of the 
study and apphcahon of educational principles, not only in ele- 
mentaj schools, but m secondary schools and all our higher 
institutions of learning as well. The establishment of such a 

f^d a rr ity sh T’ as cieariy 85 be > that 

IS needed m the university, since the normal schools have fin- 
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nished the leaven of educational principles for the elementary 
schools. 

_ The “ Iluw education ” implies a forgetfulness of the old prin¬ 
ciples, and “new departures” mean departures from errors to 
truths. 

^ e teach and teach until, like drumming pedagogues, we 
lose the thought that what wo teach has higher aims than being 
taught and learned.” 

At this late day, we ought not to have had any occasion to use 
such terms as “new education” and “new departures,” and 
should not, hud our colleges and universities heeded the advice 
and work of the educational reformers. 

Throe hundred years ago, Montaigne wrote, “ Though we should 
become learned by other men’s reading, I am sure a man can 
never bo wise but by his own wisdom.” “Nihil esl in intdlcdu 
quad non prim iimenm” was the foremost educational principle 
of t’omenius. Kuid Rousseau, “ My object is not to furnish his 
(the pupil’s) mind with knowledge, but to teach him the method 
of acquiring it when he has occasion for it.” In Rousseau’s 
opinion, arif-tmchhig was the supreme art. Pestalozzi said, “An 
interest in study is the hrst thing which a teacher should 
endeavor to excite and keep alive.” Mr. John F. Reigart has 
wisely said, recently, “The truly reformatory service of Frcebel 
consisted in that ho allowed children themselves to invent 
and discover.” 

Now, all these ancient but fundamental principles are talked 
and written about as if they were new, or had recently been 
discovered by the speaker or writer. The inadequacy of the 
transmission of learning long ago induced the educational re¬ 
formers to talk over, write about and apply incessantly the prin¬ 
ciples of true education so very feebly manifested in the trans¬ 
mission of loarning down to the present generation. 

The future is full of hope and happiness for the coming gener¬ 
ations of children and youth. 
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THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH WORDS BY SOUND. 

SUPT. EDWARD P. MOSES, RALEIGH, N. C. 

When I was a boy I was much impressed by the old, old story 
of the Frenchman’s difficulty in learning to read our language. 
He was told that r-o-u-g-h was pronounced ruf. “ Then,” said he, 
“ c-o-u-g-h is cuf, and p-l-o-u-g-h is pluf, and d-o-u-g-h is duf, and 
't-h-r-o-u-g-h is thruf.” He was told in reply, however, that 
c-o-u-g-h was not cuf but cof; that p-l-o-u-g-h was neither pluf 
nor plof, but plow; that d-o-u-g-h was neither duf nor dof nor 
dow, but doe; and that t-h-r-o-u-g-h was neither thruf nor throf 
nor throu nor throe, but throo. I thought that these words were 
fair specimens of English, and jumped to the conclusion that our 
language was a mighty maze absolutely without a plan — a pro- 
duct of Babel. I did not stop to think (if indeed I knew at tho 
time) that Babel antedated the beginnings of English speech by 
many centuries. Frequent references by older people to words 
containing (mgh, confirmed me year by year in the opinion that 
the English language was the most arbitrarily unreasonable sort 
of speech of which man could conceive. 

When I became a teacher, I looked with complacency uj>on 
the custom of teaching English words after the South Carolina 
method of cooking rice,—with each grain standing out by itself. 

I early learned that, in the schools of Continental Eurojie, chil¬ 
dren were taught the sounds that each letter or diphthong repre¬ 
sented, and were then required to find out the words for them¬ 
selves, but I inveighed against any attempt to teach English in 

this manner on account of our absolutely arbitrary spelling as I 
thought. - ’ 6 

I shall endeavor to show that any such opinion is erroneous, 
and has been arrived at through hasty generalization from few 
particulars, and that about ninety per cent of our words can be 
taught by sound, and that thus a great burden can be lifted from 
the minds of English speaking children, and much valuable time 
can be saved. I have gathered into groups every word which is 

^ i? dard , Seri6S ° f American sch ° o1 Headers, from the 
nrst to the fifth inclusive. 

The list comprises 6002 words. 
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ENGLISH WORDS BY SOUND. 

THE DIPHTHONGS. 

The English diphthongs should he taught as the diphthongs of 
other languages. The two vowels of a diphthong represent one 
sound: <■. </., <>a in boat It is, we think, inadvisable to draw a, 
macron over each o and a dagger through each a in order to teach 
children such words as boat, coat, float, goat, etc. 

THK DIPHTHONG AY. 

Ihis is found in our list in 44 words. In every instance it rep¬ 
resents the long a sound, with the single exception of the word says. 

Tim diphthong aw. 

This is found in 2o words. In every instance it represents the 
aw sound heard in mw, with the single exception of the word 
St. Lawrence. 

tiik diphthong ai. 

1 his is found in 1.12 words. In 124, it represents the long a 
sound. I ho eight other words are: said, again, against, aisle, 
captain, curtain, certain, chieftain. 

THK DIPHTHONG AV. 

1 his iR found in 45 words. In .‘17, it represents tho aw sound. 
The remaining eight arc: laugh, laughed, launched, Chevaux-de 
Frist', Esquimau, draughts, aunt, craunching. 

THK DIPHTHONG AK. 

This is found in hut one word,— aerie. 

THK DIPHTHONG RK. 

This is found in 1.14 words. In 129, it represents the long e 
Round. The five remaining words are: been, coffee, cheerful, 
Beethoven, melee,— the last two being words taken directly from 
foreign languages. 

THK DIPHTHONG KW. 

This is found in 29 words. In 15, it represents the long u 
sound. In 13 words it represents a kindred sound (that of o in 
move), because of the difficulty of uttering the long u sound after 
h r > or j. In one word, sew, it represents the long o sound. 

THK DIPHTHONG BY 

This is found in 24 words. Where it falls in an accented syl¬ 
lable it represents the long a sound. Where it falls in an unac¬ 
cented syllable it represents the short i sound, on account of the 
general tendency to slight unaccented syllables. 
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THE DIPHTHONGS El, EO, EU. 

These three diphthongs are found altogether in but 41 words. 
They represent so many different sounds that they would giNC 
considerable trouble but for the fact that they are met with in 
school very rarely,— only about eight times a year — allowing 
five years for the five reading books. 

THE DIPHTHONG EA. 

This is found in 213 words. It represents the long e sound in 
131 words,— nearly two-thirds of the whole number. It repre¬ 
sents the short e sound in 56 words; in nearly one-half of these 
before d } as head, steady, ready. In 11 words it represents the cr 
sound, in each case before r. In six words it represents the Ital¬ 
ian a sound, in each case before r. In nine words it represents 
the long a sound, in five cases before r. 

THE DIPHTHONG IE, 

This is found 113 times. As a rule, where it falls in the ac¬ 
cented syllable it represents the long i sound. Where it fulls in 
the unaccented syllable it represents the short i sound, on account 
of the tendency, already alluded to, to slight the unaccented syl¬ 
lable. In 27 words it represents the long e sound ; in two words, 
friend and chieftain,— it represents the short e sound. 

THE DIPHTHONG OA. 

This is found in 56 words. In 53, it represents the long o 
sound. 1 The three remaining words are broad, broadside and 
broadsword. 

THE DIPHTHONG 01. 

This is found in 41 words. In 39, it represents the sound heard 
in oil. The two remaining words are reservoirs and tortoise. 

THE DIPHTHONG OY. 

This is found in 15 words. In every word it represents the 
sound heard in boy. 

THE DIPHTHONG OE. 

This is found in 21 words. In 17, it represents the long o 
sound. The four remaining words are shoes, does, Phoebus, 
Phoenician. 

THE DIPHTHONG OW. 

This is found 99 times. In 56, it represents the long o sound; 
in 42, it represents the sound heard in cow; in one, —- know¬ 
ledge— it represents the short o sound. 
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TIIK DIPHTHONG OO. 

This is found 119 times. In 82 words it represents the sound 
hoard in coo ; in .‘11, it represents the sound heard in wood (in 28 
words of this class the oo being followed by d or k); in four words,— 
blood, bloodvessels, flood, flood-tide — it represents the short u 
sound; in two words,— floor and door — it represents the long o 
sound. 

THU DIPHTHONG or. 

This is found 228 times. Because it represents as many as 
eight different sounds, even though many of these are rarely met 
with, not a few teachers have felt justified in spending four years 
of the precious time of childhood, and four years of salaries, in 
giving children a working knowledge of a few thousand English 
words which can easily be taught in two years. 

The most common words containing ou have the sound heard 
in out. Seventy-four words of this class are found. In 101 words 
ow represents the short a sound. Most of the words of this class 
are long adjectives like ponderous, populous, etc. About 80 per 
cent of all the words containing ou belong to these two classes. 
In 21 words ou represents the long o sound. In about two-thirds 
of those the ou is foliowe<l by r. In 12 words ou represents the 
sound of oo in coo. In nine words ou represents the sound of aw 
in law — invariably before ght. In six words,— could, would, 
Bhould, cousin, bivouac, silhouette — ou represents the sound of oo 
in wood. In four words,— courtesy, journey, journal, scourged — 
ou represents the sound of e in her. In one word,— cough — ou 
represents the Bhort o sound. 

THE TRIPHTHONGS. 

Triphthongs occur so rarely that they do not merit an exten¬ 
sive notioe. They are found altogether but 12 times, and in the 
following words: beautiful, beauteous, plateau, eye, eyes, eyelid, 
adieu, lieutenant, Richelieu, interview, viewless, Coeur. 

THE SOUNDS REPRESENTED BY THE VOWELS 
A, E, I, 0, U, Y. 

I. THE SOUNDS REPRESENTED BY A. 

These sounds, with few exceptions which will presently be 
noticed, may be plaoed in four groups: 

1. The sound heard in cap. 
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2 . The sound heard in gate. 

3. The sound heard in farm. 

4. The sound heard in ball. 


1. THE SOUND HEARD IN CAP. 

This so-called short sound of a is found 1428 times. 


2. THE SOUND HEARD IN GATE. 

This so-called long sound of a is found 496 times. In 291 of 
"these words the syllable containing long a is followed by silent r, 
which has generally the effect of lengthening a preceding vowel. 
If to such words we add the words containing ing and lion — 99 
in number — we find 390 words, out of a total of 476, or 82 per 
■cent, with a sign that makes the determination of this sound of n 
an easy matter. In the great majority of the remaining words, 
long a is found at the end of an accented syllable, as in lady and 
vacant. 

3. THE SOUND HEARD IN FARM. 

This Italian sound of a is found 207 times. In 165 words, or 
80 per cent, it is found before the letter r, as in army, bark, party. 
The remaining 42 words are troublesome. Some of them uro for¬ 
eign words, and many others are not infrequently mispronounced 
by intelligent adults. 

In 60 words (as beggar, dollar, standard), the regular sound of 
ar is shortened into er. In all such cases, the ar comes at or near 
"the end of the word, and is thus clipped, so to speak, on account 
■of the unwillingness of the speaker to keep the mouth open long 

enough to produce the Italian a sound before proceeding to the 
next word. 


4. THE SOUND HEARD IN BALL. 

The broad sound of a is found in 60 words. In 42 the a is fol¬ 
lowed by l; m all the others, except wrath, it is preceded by w. 

RARE SOUNDS OF A. 

The letter a represents the short sound of o in 24 words as in 
wash, wand, what. In every case the a is preceded by a w sound. 
In three words,— any, many, orange —a represents the short 


SILENT A* 

This is found four times: in miniature 
victual. 


carriage, 


Pharaoh, 
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THE CHARACTER A. 

RECAPITULATION. 


The short sound of a (cap), 

. . . 1428 times. 

The long sound of a (gate), 

496 

tt 

The Italian sound of a (farm), . 

207 

tt 

The broad sound of a (ball), 

60 

tt 

ar as er, 

60 

tt 

a as in wash, .... 

24 

tt 

a as in many, .... 

3 

u 


2278 

n 

Silent a, .... 

4 

tt 


Sixty-two per cent of all are short; 84 per cent of nil are short 
or long. With silent e as a sign for long a, the letter r for the 
Italian sound of a, the letter l for the broad sound of a, and the 
letter w for the short o sound, there will be found comparatively 
little difficulty in teaching children to determine, in almost any 
■case, the proper sound of a. 

II. THE SOUNDS REPRESENTED BY E. 

These sounds, with a few exceptions, may be placed in three 
groups: 

1. The sound heard in bell. 

2 . The sound hoard in me. 

3. The sound heard in her. 

1 . The so-called short sound of e is found 1830 times. 

2 . The so-called long sound of e is found 128 times. 

3. The sound of e in her is found 559 times, in every case be¬ 
fore the letter r. 

SPORADIC SOUNDS OF E. 

The letter e represents the sound of long a in eight words,— 
there, where, nowhere, whereas, Senor, melee, maranedis, finale. 
One-half of these are words taken directly from foreign languages. 

The letter e represents the short i sound in eight words,— pretty, 
English, hideous, gorgeous, bounteous, plenteous, dispiteous, 
beauteous. 

In the word acre, it seems that the letter r represents the sound 
■of er. 

' SILENT E. 

The letter e is found silent 1632 times. 
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THE CHARACTER E. 


RECAPITULATION. 


The short sound of e, . 

1850 times. 

The long sound of e, . 

128 “ 

e as in her,. 

559 “ 

e miscellaneous, .... 

16 “ 


2553 “ 

Silent e ,. 

1632 “ 


The sound of e in her can be determined at a glance, as it is 
never found except before r. Ninety-two per cent of all the other 
sounds represented by e are short. The character e represents 
the short or long sound, or the sound of e before r, in more than 
99 per cent of all the words in which it is employed. 

III. THE SOUNDS REPRESENTED BY I. 

These sounds, with a few exceptions, may be placed in five 
groups: 

1. The sound heard in fish. 

2. The sound heard in kite. 

3. The sound heard in sir. 

4. The sound of i like the consonant y. 

5. The sound of i in combination with consonants. 

1. The so-called sound of short i is found 1934 times. 

2. The so-called sound of long i is found 354 times. 

3. The sound of i in sir is found in 41 words, in every in¬ 
stance before r. 

4. The letter i represents the sound of the consonant y in 24 
words, as in million, onion, Spaniard. 

5. The letter i is found 212 times in combination with conso¬ 
nants, modifying their sounds. The consonants are t y s, c, x } d. 
These combinations represent the sound of sh , as in fiction, mis¬ 
sion, precious, anxious; of shi, as in expatiated, associates ; of zh 9 
as in division; of j, as in soldier. 

SPORADIC SOUNDS OF I. 

The letter i represents the sound of long e in nine words,— 
machine, ravines, obliquely, fatigued, unique, Richelieu, Bastile, 
mosquitoes, Chevaux-de-Frise. 

SILENT I. 

The letter i is silent in 18 words,— fashion, cushion, stanchion, 
region, religion, legion, suits, pursuit, fruit, juice, muir, bruised, 
unsuitable, basin, cousin, evil, business, prodigious. 
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CHARACTER I. 

RECAPITULATION. 
The short sound of i, . 

The long sound of i, 

i aa in sir,. 

i aB the consonant y, 

ti as sh,. 

ti as shi,. 

si as eh,. 

si as zh,. 

ci as eh,. 

ci as shi, . 

xi as ksh,. 

di as j,. 

i as long . . 


1934 times. 
364 “ 

41 “ 

24 “ 

140 “ 

2 " 

29 “ 

12 " 

20 “ 

5 " 

3 « 

1 “ 

9 “ 


Silent i,. 18 u 

It will be seen that in 74 per cent of the whole number, i rep¬ 
resents the regular short sound, and in 86 per cent i is’either 
short or long. 

IV. THE SOUNDS REPRESENTED BY O. 

These sounds, with a few exceptions, may be placed in six 
groups: 

1. The sound heard in rock. 

2 . The sound heard in hope. 

3. The sound heard in son. 

4. The sound heard in move. 

5. The sound heard in cord. 

6 . The sound heard in sailor. 


1. The so-called short sound of o is found 716 times. 

2. The so-called long sound of o is found 440 times. 

3. The sound of o in son is found 267 times. In 206 of these 
the o is followed by n, and in 31 by m. 

4. The sound of o in move is found 18 times. 

5. The sound of o in cord is found in 20 words, in every ease 
followed by r. 

6 . The sound of o in sailor is found 80 times, in every case 
followed by r. In 68 words the or falls in an accented syllable, 
as m benefactor, creator, traitor, and in the remaining 12 words 
the or follows w, as in work, worm, worthy. 

SPORADIC SOUNDS OF O. 

The letter o represents the sound of oo in good in five words,— 
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wolf, woman, bosom, unbosom, worsted. In the word colonel the 
first o seems to represent the sound of e before r. 


SILENT 0. 

The letter ois silent in 21 words,— buttons, pardon, iron, iron¬ 
sides, poisonous, imprisoned, colonel, season, beacon, weapon, 
crimson, falcon, reckoning, reckonings, andirons, lesson, lessons, 
reason, beckoning, cotton, prison. In every case it is followed by n. 

CHARACTER 0. 

BECAPITULATION. 


The short sound of o, 

716 times. 

The long sound of o, 

440 “ 

o as in son, 

267 “ 

or as er, 

80 “ 

o as in cord, 

20 “ 

o as in move, . 

18 '■ 

o as in wolf, 

6 “ 

o unclassified (colonel), . 

1 “ 


1547 “ 

Silent o, . 

21 “ 


The short and long sounds of o, and the sound of o in son (gen¬ 
erally before n), embrace more than 90 per cent of all the sounds 
represented by o. If to these we add the sound of or as er, we 
will find 95 per cent of all the sounds represented by o. 

V. THE SOUNDS REPRESENTED BY U. 

These sounds, with a few exceptions, may be placed in five 
groups: 

1. The sound heard in run. 

2. The sound heard in use. 

3. The sound heard in turn. 

4. The sound heard in truth. 

5. The sound heard in full. 

1. The so-called short sound of u is found 472 times. 

2. The so-called long sound of u is found 259 times. 

3. The sound of u in turn is found 73 times, in every case 
before r. 

4. The sound of u in truth is found 76 times. In 65 of these 
words, the u is preceded by l or r, and the modified sound is 
given because of the difficulty of uttering long u in combination 
with an l or r sound. 
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5 . The sound of u in full is found 49 times, generally in an 
-unaccented syllable. 

SPORADIC SOUNDS OF U. 

The letter u is used as a consonant in eight words,— anguish, 
languish, persuaded, assuaging, sanguine, cuirass, language, 
distinguished. 

The digraph qu represents the sound of kue, except in pasque¬ 
flower. 

The letter u represents the sound of short i in four words,— busy, 
business, lettuce, minutes. 

The letter u represents the sound of short e in two words,— 
buried and burial. 

SILENT U. 

This is found in 23 words,—guide, guidance, guilty, guess, 
.guest, guard, unguarded, safeguards, guineas, beguiling, disguised, 
vague, fatigued, dialogue, catalogued, Portuguese, build, built, 
ship-building, circuit, victual, buoys, buy. In 16 of these words, 
■u is preceded by g. 

THE CHARACTER U. 

RECAPITULATION. 


The short sound of u f 

. 472 times. 

The long sound of u, 

269 

tt 

u as in turn,. 

73 

u 

it as in truth,. 

76 

u 

u as in full,. 

49 

ft 

u as short i, . 

4 

u 

u as short e, ... . 

2 

tl 


936 

it 

Silent u t . 

23 

it 


But little difficulty will be found with any of these words, ex- 
•cept those in the last three classes, which comprise only about 
eight per cent of the whole number. 

VI. THE SOUNDS REPRESENTED BY Y. 

These sounds, with the exception of two words, can be placed 
in three groups: 

1. The sound heard in fly. 

2 . The sound heard in silly. 

3. The sound heard in yet. 

1 . The sound of y as long i is found 37 times. It occurs 
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either at the end of words of one syllable or at the end of an ac¬ 
cented syllable. 

2. The sound of y as short i is found in 462 words, it is al¬ 
most always found at the end of the word, and always in an un¬ 
accented syllable. More than one-half the words end in ly or ty. 

3. The sound of y as a consonant is found 20 times. It al¬ 
ways occurs at the beginning of a word or syllable. 

SPORADIC SOUNDS OF Y. 

In two words, zephyr and martyrs, y before r represents the 
sound of i before r. 

THE CHARACTER Y. 


RECAPITULATION. 


The short sound of y, 

462 times. 

The long sound of y> 

37 “ 

y as a consonant,. 

20 “ 

y before r,. 

2 “ 

631 


It will be observed that 88 per cent of all are short. 
SUMMARY OF THE SOUNDS OF A, E, I, 0, U, Y. 


Whole number of sounds represented by these letters, . . . 10,418 

Short a, e, % o, u, y,. 6862 

Long a, c, i 9 o, u, y, . . . ' . . . 1714 

a, e, i, o, u, y, modified by r, .... 1060 

9636 

All other sounds,. 782-10,418 


In other words, in 92 per cent of all syllables, the vowels are 
either long or short, or have their sound modified by r. In only 
eight per cent are any other than these sounds heard; and, as I 
have already endeavored to show, even in a majority of this 
small fraction of our words, a letter next to the vowel is found 
which points out as a diacritical mark the modified sound of the 
vowel, e. g. } w for the sound of a as in wash, l for the sound of a 
as in call, u for the sound of o as in wonder. 

It is true that there has been “ a departure from the original 
unitary sounds of our vowels. ” But there has been a similar 
change in every known language. While the changes have been 
more numerous in our language than in many others, we can 
now easily put the children in the way of finding out for them¬ 
selves about nine-tenths of the words they meet with. Is it not 
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the part of wisdom, then, speedily to make an end to “ the word 
method,” “ the alphabetic method,” “ the sentence method,” and 
all similar unscientific and unnatural contrivances, and, going 
back to nature, use our letters for the purpose for which they 
were invented,— to represent elementary sounds of human speech ? 
Joseph Payne has well said : — “ I hold it to be a fundamental 
canon of teaching never to tell a pupil what he can find out for 
himself.” 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

J. L. PIOKASD, LL.D., IOWA CITY, IOWA. 

From the organization of the National Council of Education, 
one of its twelve standing committees has given special study to 
the scope of Secondary Education. 

Reports have been made by this committee as follows : 

1882. Upon High Schools. 

1884. Preparation for College. 

1885. Academies. 

1887. Preparatory Schools; — Relation to Colleges. 

1889. The Opportunities of the Rural Population for Second¬ 
ary Education. 

1891. Uniformity in Requirements for Admission to College. 

The last topic aroused so much interest as to demand continued 

conference, and a further report one year later. (The custom of 
the Council had been to call for reports from its several com¬ 
mittees upon alternate years.) 

1892. The Committee on Secondary Education reported as 
follows: 

“ In the opinion of the Conference of Representatives of Col¬ 
leges and Secondary Schools, called by authority of the Council, 
certain conferences, by departments of instruction, of teachers in 
colleges and secondary schools are desirable. We, therefore, rec¬ 
ommend to the Council that the following ten persons, namely: 
President Charles W. Eliot, Dr. William T. Harris, President 
James B. Angell, Principal John Tetlow, President James M. Tay¬ 
lor, Principal 0. D. Robinson, President James H. Baker, Presi¬ 
dent R. H. Jesse, Principal James E. Mackenzie, and Professor 
Henry C. King, be designated as an Executive Committee, with 
full power to call and arrange for such conferences during the 
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academic year 1892-3 ; that the results of the conferences be re¬ 
ported to said Executive Committee for such action as they may 
deem appropriate ; and that the Executive Committee be requested 
to report fully concerning their action to the Council.” 

This Committee of Ten was fairly constituted as to ability. As 
experts, five are known to the educational world only from their 
connection with the college side of the conference; three, includ¬ 
ing President Baker, as thoroughly familiar with practical sec¬ 
ondary school work; one as representing academic work; and 
one as peculiarly fitted by t long experience to study the questions, 
that would naturally arise in conference, from a true pedagogic* 
and psychologic standpoint. 

A girls’ secondary school is represented by one of the opposite 
sex in a state to the most of whose colleges a girl is not admitted. 
A girls’ college, too, has its representative in a man who could 
not be admitted to any of its classes, even were he a much younger 
man. This is the sum of woman’s share in the work of organ¬ 
izing conferences, the results of which will affect woman as much 
as man. 

The Normal college, too, probably through the modesty of the* 
chairman of the committee naming the special committee of ten, 
is without its representative. 

Those who have most to do with shaping courses of study as 
school superintendents, are without a representative, except in Dr. 
Harris, who can fill acceptably all the vacant places, and who will 
see that proper provision is made in sub-committees, so that no 
interest will be neglected. 

This executive committee wisely plans for expert testimony, 
dividing the field of inquiry into nine parts, and placing ten per¬ 
sons of recognized ability upon each division. It is here to be- 
noted that one woman only was found worthy a place upon the 
nine sub-committees. The Committee of Ten then fixes the limits 
of discussion for the conferences, the upper limit being the end 
of preparation for college, the lower limit the beginning of pri¬ 
mary work. The wisdom of the committee appears in these lim¬ 
itations, since secondary education is the subject under considera¬ 
tion, and its character is determined by the nature of its under¬ 
lying elementary education; its unwisdom, if I may be pardoned 
for the criticism, appears in placing experts in higher education 
as a dominant influence in each of the sub-committees, and in an 
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apparent assumption of the fixed character of college curricula to 
the requirements of which secondary schools are. expected to find 
some way of conforming. 

The full reports of the several sub-committees show that they 
found secondary schools unable to meet college requirements, and 
they recommend crowding back upon elementary schools some 
of the work now done in secondary schools. There was hardly a 
voice raised in defence of the poor elementary teacher who finds 
her present burden a grievous one. Her cry is answered by the 
charge of inefficiency, coupled with the request for resignation 
until such time as she can be fitted to meet these extra require¬ 
ments. She had no representative on the Committees of Confer¬ 
ence to make appeal to colleges for better facilities in pedagogy. 
Normal school men were heard only upon three sub-committees, 
or the difficulties in the way of securing trained teachers in spec¬ 
ialties might have found expression. 

The dominant influence of colleges is seen : (1) in the fact that 
of the nine sub-committees, six chose college men as chairmen; 
(2) conferences were held in college halls in seven cases: (3) in¬ 
struction in Latin, Greek, English, Modern Languages (optional), 
Mathematics (except Book-keeping substituted for Algebra part 
of one term for those preparing for a business career), Physics and 
Chemistry, Natural History, History and related subjects, should 
be the same whatever the destination of the pupil as he leaves 
the high school. In other words, eight sub-committees declare 
that all graduates from high schools must be prepared for college. 
The sub-committee on Geography, however, taking a wider range, 
expresses the conviction that colleges should change their require¬ 
ments for admission by accepting alternatives instead of rigidly 
prescribed studies; (4) in not a single instance was conference 
held upon the theatre of secondary school work. The environ¬ 
ment as well as the personnel of the sub-committees is seen to be 
on the side of higher education; To this no objection can be 
made if the purpose of the conferences were the presentation of 
the ideal, of what ought to be done rather than of what can be 
done. It is well to work toward an ideal. While one cannot but 
admire the spirit which animated each of the conferences, and 
cannot fail to approve their findings from the standpoint of the 
ideal, the question will arise: are the results, taken as a whole, 
possible of attainment? College men have undertaken to recast 
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primary and secondary courses of study, and to adjust them to a 
rigid but by no means uniform college curriculum. Were all 
the modifications of elementary courses made as set forth by the 
sub-committees, our ordinary school-day must be lengthened to 
secure time for continued recitation, and children must prepare 
for their recitations at home. In proof of this assertion, the Com¬ 
mittee of Ten presents a tabular statement of the required time 
for recitation in each of the four years of a secondary school 
course, as follows: 

For First Year, two hours and 56 minutes daily. 

For Second Year, five hours daily. 

For Third Year, four hours and 40 minutes daily. 

For Fourth Year, five hours daily. 

If account be taken of changes of classes and of recesses, of gen¬ 
eral exercises of a miscellaneous character, of penmanship, music 
and drawing not included in the prepared schedules, another 
hour at the lowest calculation must be added, making six hours 
without a moment for study. 

The number of different topics which must engage the student 
daily also appears as follows — reducing all to the standard of five 
periods per week we find : 

For First Year, four and two-fifths topics daily. 

For Second year, seven and eight-fifteenths topics daily. 

For Third Year, six and one-fifth topics daily. 

For Fourth Year, six and seven-tenths topics daily. 

The Committee of Ten saw at once the impracticability of se¬ 
curing good results with such a wide range of topics under daily 
consideration. They present a program for four topics daily 
through the four years of secondary school work, and retain the 
variety of studies by reducing the number of weekly recitations 
in each. Many who have had long experience in secondary 
school work would prefer to have daily recitations in each of four 
topics until completed, except in studies so correlated that alter¬ 
nation might not prove distracting. The dominance of the col¬ 
lege idea is apparent in the large number of alternating studies. 
It may be argued that most of these alternating studies are but 
preparatory to kindred studies of the college course, and breaks 
in continuity is not desirable. Are weekly breaks in continuity 
less to be avoided ? May not a pupil recover more easily the 
dropped thread after a year’s respite from intensive study, than 
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after one day, or two days’ suspension of thought each week, 
whose entire program is one continual dropping and picking up 
of threads ? The conferences insist upon intensive study in many 
cases. How can it be secured unless uninterrupted study be 
possible ? 

While the opinion of eight of the nine conferences found ex¬ 
pression in the recommendation that no modification of the sec¬ 
ondary course of study should be made with reference to the needs 
of pupils who could not complete the course, the Committee of 
Ten quietly dissents (without doubt under the practical guidance 
of Dr. Harris and President Baker, and Messrs. Tetlow and Rob¬ 
inson, whose long experience had convinced them that but a 
small part of secondary school pupils ever reach the college). 
Four courses of study are therefore presented,— Classical, with 
Latin and Greek as distinguishing features; Latin Scientific, with 
Latin and German or French and Natural Science as distinguish¬ 
ing features; Modem Language, with German and French dis¬ 
tinguishing ; English, with one choice between Latin, German and 
French for each of the four terms. The committee says: “ Inas¬ 
much as many boys and girls who begin the secondary school 
course do not stay in school more than two years, the committee 
thought it important to select the studies of the first two years 
in such a way that linguistic, historical, mathematical and scien¬ 
tific subjects should all be properly represented.” 

What the committee considers “proper representation ” appears 
in the following table of percentages (in the two years there are 
forty recitation periods each week): 


Linguistic, 

Historical, 

Mathematical, 

Scientific, 


CLASSICAL. 

50 per ct. 
17} “ 
17} “ 

15 “ 


LATIN SCIENTIFIC. MODEBN LANGUAGES. ENGLISH. 

50 per ct. 50 per ct. 42} per ct. 

10 “ 10 “ 17} “ 

17} “ 17} “ 17} “ 

22} “ 22} “ 22} “ 


Separating the linguistic studies into foreign languages and 
English, we find what many at the present time would be in¬ 
clined to criticize: 


Foreign, 35 per ct. 35 per ct. 35 per ct. 22} per ct. 

English, 15 ■ “ 15 “ 15 “ 20 “ 

The conference upon Latin would like to see requirements for 
admission to college increased, and could find only one way of 
accomplishing their wish,— crowding Latin back into the element- 
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ary schools, except where the secondary school course covers 
four years. 

The conference upon Greek would begin the study after one 
year’s study of Latin, and insist upon three years’ preparatory 
study. The Committee of Ten recognizes the trend of public senti¬ 
ment and permits a two years’ preparatory course. 

The conference upon Modem Languages recommends eight 
years’ study preparatory to college; four years in elementary 
school and the entire high school course. 

The English conference wisely provides for continuous study of 
English for twelve years, and modestly claims but one-sixth the 
requisite amount of all preparatory studies for college. 

Assuming thirty-eight weeks as the average length of a school 
year, according to the several recommendations of committees 
upon linguistic studies, we shall find : 

Latin is given 760 recitations. 

Greek is given 494 recitations. 

Modern Languages are given 1634 recitations. 

English is given, aside from reading exercises, 874 recitations. . 

Modified by the Committee of Ten and confined to the four 
years of secondary school work: 


CLASSICAL. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

MODERN LANGUAGES. 

ENGLISH. 

Latin is given, 684 

684 

0 

646* 

Greek is given, 380| 

0 

0 

0 

Modern Languages, 266| 

418 

1102 

0* 

English is cuven, 418 

494 

494 

646 


* Latin and Modem Languages are elective studies, but the number of recitations is 646. 
f Greek may be increased 152, Modem Languages remaining the same; or Modem Lan¬ 
guages may be increased 152, Greek remaining 380. 

By Committee of Ten, foreign languages are given in courses : 


CLASSICAL. SCIENTIFIC. MODERN LANGUAGES. ENGLISH. 

(Recitations), 1482 1102 1102 646 

English, 418 494 494 646 


Is proper respect paid to the vernacular when under comparison ? 
What would similar conferences result in, were the dominant 
influence upon the side of superior school representations ? 
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MISS PEABODY AND THE KINDERGARTEN. 

LUCY WHEELOCK, CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, BOSTON. 

“Let her works praise her in the gates,” says the wise man in 
concluding his description of the virtuous woman. 

Any words of praise are needless in honoring the memory of a 
woman whose life constantly projected itself in deeds. Let the 
works of Elizabeth Palmer Peabody praise her in the gates. 
Wherever she recognized need in the world, there was a gateway 
opened from her generous heart, through which flowed help to 
meet the need. Nowhere is the song of praise more pleasant to 
our ears, than when we enter the gate of the child-garden, and 
find there the happy children whose lives have been blessed by 
the educational ministry of the woman, whom we count among 
America's greatest. 

“ It is a pity,” said a man of letters some years ago, in speak¬ 
ing of Miss Peabody's advocacy of the Kindergarten, “ that she 
should have sacrificed her career to this cause. She might write 
a book of unsurpassed literary value. No woman in America 
has been privileged to enjoy and to know such a circle of friends 
as she. Her constant and excessive devotion to this work for 
children has robbed the world of a literary treasure.” 

But the man of letters forgot that the living poems are better 
than all that were ever sung or said, and that the letters on a. 
page of the Book of Life will still shine when the ink is dim- on 
all our printed sheets. 

Miss Peabody’s interest in the Kindergarten dates from 1859, 
when she was visiting a family in Jamaica Plain, where she 
noticed a six-year-old child of Carl Schurz, who had been in a 
Kindergarten in Germany. 

Miss Peabody observed a certain unusual development in the 
child, which led her to question the mother as to the training 
that had been given. 

“ Oh, she has been in a Froebel Kindergarten,” was the answer. 

Later Froebel's Ediiccdion of Man was sent to Miss Peabody, 
and she recognized at once the deep philosophic insight of the 
man and the soundness of his educational views. 
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With great enthusiasm she desired to demonstrate these prin¬ 
ciples in practice and a school for little children was opened on 
Pinckney street, which was called a Kindergarten. But Miss 
Peabody soon recognized her insufficient knowledge of the system 
and always deplored the influence of this early work which she 
called “a failure.” She determined to learn more of the truth by 
a visit to Germany where she could discover by visits to the best 
schools and by intercourse with the disciples of Froebel where 
her error had been. 

A friend writes of this journey : “ It has always seemed to me 
that Miss Peabody’s visit to the old world was one of the most 
memorable experiences of her life. It commenced with her frank 
confession that her first effort to apply Froebel’s system was a 
failure, and that through her own ignorance; that it was neces¬ 
sary to retrieve her error, and that from being a teacher she 
should become a pupil and spend a year in Europe. What she 
needed was the means and, as she never allowed an end she 
wished to attain to fail on account of any obstacles — the means 
she got. 

“A course of lectures or lessons in History was proposed to her 
friends, warmly accepted by them and the result was the $1,100 
needed. 

“Perhaps no woman of America ever went abroad better prepared 
to appreciate and understand the old world than Miss Peabody. 

“Her meeting with the Baroness Marenbolz Biilow was, from the 
very nature of her preparation, a predestined one. For the 
Baroness had for years been awaiting the coming of the woman 
from the New World, that she might transmit her message and 
so vitalize the system of which she was the apostle. 

“ The meeting of these two women might almost be called his¬ 
toric. They joined hands and anointed each other as apostles of 
the new education in which the Old World and the New World 
could work unitedly for the education of mankind.” 

Miss Peabody returned from her educational pilgrimage in 
1868, full of the purpose to which all her remaining years were 
consecrated. She recognized in Froebel’s system a means of 
saving humanity by saving the child. 

In one of her 11 Lectures to Kindergartner s,” she says : “After the 
study I have made of Froebel and of the method with little chil¬ 
dren, which he was fifty years discovering and elaborating into 
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practical processes, whose rationale and creative influence I per¬ 
ceive ; I feel, as it were, Divinely authorized to present him to you 
as an authority which you can reverently trust.” 

During Miss Peabody’s absence a Kindergarten had been 
started in Boston by Mme Kriege and her daughter, and in 1870, 
through her efforts the first public Kindergarten in America was 
opened in that city. 

“ The apostle of the Kindergarten,” was the name by which 
the great-hearted woman was now known. 

Regardless of fatigue, of discomfort, or of personal expense, 
she went wherever there was an opportunity to proclaim her 
gospel. 

The Macedonian call for help sounded in her ears, wherever 
she heard the voice of a child, for she saw “ children in the 
child,” and the race in children. 

Not only by her eloquent voice, but with untiring pen, did she 
preach and teach. 

The Kindergarten Messenger carried her thought to the educa¬ 
tional world for four years from 1873 to 1877. 

It strengthened the hearts and hands of the few disciples of the 
new gospel. The American Froebel Union was formed in 1877, 
of which Miss Peabody was the president and the soul. An 
incident, in connection with one of the meetings of this body, is 
contributed by a friend, which presents “the Apostle of the 
Kindergarten ” in a characteristic light. ■ 

Miss Peabody’s failing sight and the weight of many years 
made it desirable that someone should accompany her to New 
York, where the proposed session of the Froebel Union was to be 
held. 

Her companion on this occasion, says: “It was the stormy 
month of March; but we braved the rough waters of the Sound 
and reached New York safely. The meeting was to open the 
next morning at nine at Dr. Newton’s church. 

“Miss Peabody felt some apprehension lest the arrangements 
made by letter should not be carried out, and feared the sexton 
had not been instructed to open the church. 

“In the early dawn she was mysteriously missing, leaving no 
clue as to her departure. It was a cold and slippery morning; 
but her anxiety, which would not let her sleep, had driven her to 
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v take the street cars and seek the house of Dr. Newton, to make 
.sure of his co-operation in the meeting. 

“She reached the house before any of the family were up, 
.rousing the servants to answer her ring. 

“ Learning that proper arrangements had been made, she 
Teturned to her friends in time for breakfast. 

“At nine she was ready to hold the meeting, which she took 
-almost entirely on her own shoulders, speaking in an interesting 
and forcible manner for three hours at least.” 

Dr. Henry Barnard of Hartford, the prince among America’s 
'educators, was the first in this country to hail the light of the 
new star in the educational world. 

Articles on Froebel were published in his journal in 1856 and 
in 1858. 

His volume of Kindergarten and Child-Culture Papers contains 
much of the standard literature on the subject. Miss Peabody’s 
“ Open Letter” in this volume, describing her own early attempt 
.at Kindergartening and deploring its inadequacy, is of interest. 
*She there declares adequate training of Kindergartners is the 
-only possible basis for the success of the system. 

America has proved the soil in which Froebel’s idea of child- 
draining has taken deepest root. His gospel has been like the 
“ handful of com in the earth upon the the top of the mountain.” 
The fruit thereof already shakes like Lebanon. The progress of 
"the movement in this country has been steady, and is now 
-dependent in large measure upon the wisdom and insight of its 
pioneer, who held up always in her lectures, which were first 
_given to training classes and are now published in book-form, 
the highest ideal for Kindergartners. She exalted the task of the 
teacher above any blind subjection to method, or device, or 
material, to the work of an artist, who sees the angel to be set free 
in that which her hand touches. She insisted, always, that the 
Kindergartner’s chief duty was to see that the primal vision of 
the little ones, who come beholding the face of the Father, be 
kept uneclipsed. 

“ To be a Kindergartner,” she declares, “ is the perfect develop¬ 
ment of womanliness, a working with God at the very fountain of 
.artistic and intellectual power and moral character.” 

On the sixth of January, 1894, a company of Kindergartners 
.and other friends assembled in the Church of the Disciples in 
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Boston, to honor the memory of the friend and leader who had 
passed nearer to the fountain from which the springs of her life 
had been fed. 

Simple and lofty words of cheer and of comfort were spoken by 
friends, who had felt the inspiration of her words and works, and 
of her tender and generous nature. 

A chant, tender and solemn, was sung by the. Ivindergartners, 
“ Suffer the children to come unto me; for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.” 

But above the strains of that song arose another, the song of 
the little children who praise her in the gates of the many child- 
gardens planted by her hand. 

Amid the fragrance of the lilies, Elizabeth Palmer Peabody 
rested from her labors; but her works do follow her, and many 
shall rise up and call her blessed. 


BY THE SEA. 

HELEN L. CARY, MALDEN, MASS. 

The unending blue of ocean meets mine eye 
All life and sparkle, and the fresh, spiced air 
Rushes, its gladness with my soul to share. 

These waves are friends, — together we laugh, sigh, 
Without the need of words: such ones would I 
Dwell with, whose silence is a speech most rare. 
To-day this bright sea hath no room for care, 
Voicing unchecked the eternal harmony. 

God in this scene maketh my soul grow still, 
Reaching me through creation, telling all 
That is; and I, most willing pupil, learn 
By touch of Love, that love is all his will. 
Assurance sweet I we hear His truth’s strong call, 
And, listening, forget to weep and yearn. 
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FROM BANTRY TO KILLARNEY.* 

PROF. FRANKLIN B. SAWVEL, GREENVILLE, PA. 

When the traveler is “ set down ” at the Cork, Bandon and 
South-Coast railway station in extreme southwestern Ireland, with 
the vast sweep of ocean in every direction save that from which 
he hails, his first impression is likely to be that he has reached 
the end of a journey with nowhere to go. Once seated in the 
waiting tourist car, he is soon winding down a steep slope among 
huge boulders and rock-masses, green swards and neat, lawn-like 
patches, and then by a picturesque old mill with its moss-covered 
wheel and fern and shrubbery-fringed dam of darkly clear water, 
to find himself in the heart of a typical Irish village, all snugly 
sheltered and shut in by towering hills except the narrow gate¬ 
way down the bay to the Atlantic. This is Bantry, at the head 
of Bantry Bay, on whose “white strand” it stands. 

Here in this sunny, mountain-sheltered cove, the traveler, per¬ 
haps for the first after a dreamy ocean voyage or the first time in 
life, awakes to some of the poetry and beauty treasured up in the 
names Erin and Emerald Isle. Here, too, the famous Prince of 
Wales route begins, the most delightful and picturesque road on 
the island. 

This highway is a masterpiece of engineering, with easy grades 
and rounded road-bed of limestone laboriously broken into small 
cubes and beaten, ground and rolled into a gray cement by hoof, 
wheel, sun and rain. It touches the heads of numerous bays, 
climbs mountains and tunnels their summits, winds along valleys, 
hurries over chasms spanned by solid masonry, pieces the arch¬ 
ing precipice, and skirts the shores of beautiful lakes, and, distant 
less than forty-five miles due north, terminates at Killamey. It 
is flanked with scenery the most fairy-like,— dark ravines, shady 
nooks and lawny leas, noisy streams and waterfalls, bold cliffs 
and slopes purple with blooming heather,—hovels and faces the 
most sightless, cheerless and comfortless,—long sweeps of rugged 
landscape, zigzag valley, narrow bay and angry, silver crested 
ocean, and again vine and fern, matted jungle and magnificent 
forest. 


Copyright, 1894, by Franklin B; Sawvel. 
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Southwestern Ireland is in shape a great hand with its outer 
finger resting on the English Channel and its thumb on Shannon 
bay and river. The fingers, fifteen to twenty-five miles long, 
are made of cores of silurian limestone, wrapped with Devonian 
.slabs of Old Red sandstone, edged up against each other in Al¬ 
pine shapes, sometimes to exceed three thousand feet above tide- 
mark. The open spaces are occupied by Bantry, Kenmare, Din¬ 
gle and Tralee bays. The route of travel stretches across the 
bony knuckles above the bays; around their heads nestle and 
.slumber the beautiful towns of Bantry and Glengarriffe, Kenmare, 
Killarney and Tralee. The scenery is most delightful and en¬ 
chanting, and the contrasts of luxuriant vegetation and barren¬ 
ness —the widest and wildest around Glengarriffe Harbor, five 
miles from the start, and the Lakes of Killarney, along whose green, 
bowery shores the road winds the last five miles of the drive; 
Killarney wears an air of artificial keeping — the opulence and 
whims of earls ; but Glengarriffe, “ The Rough Glen/' is arrayed 
in nature’s careless shubbery, — thicket, twining vines, matted 
mosses and sea-weed, and a wilder native beauty. The Lakes of 
.Killarney are more picture-like, — a painting with calm, clear 
waters and tufted islets, winding ways, bi'idle paths, roads and 
exposed bridges, the Gap of Dunloe, painted stag and moulded 
deer, shimmering slopes and Macgillycuddy Reeks diademed 
with feathery clouds; thick forests climb the shores, with fallen 
trees, hidden rocks, weaving vines, ferns and flowers, well kept 
lawns spread out into meadows, and a cluster of cottages into a 
modem tourist town. But to the less orderly landscape of Glen- 
^garriffe a simpler charm is added — something of barrenness and 
loneliness that hints at nature’s and man’s poverty alike. Be¬ 
sides, sleepy showers chased by dreamy sunshine descend only 
from the Sugar Loaf. 

On the east shore, Priests’ Leap mountain rises out of the bay 
and curves around the head of the Harbour, while “The Moun¬ 
tain of the Wild People ” stretches along the western margin and 
around six miles to the north, till they meet and enclose the estate 
mf the Earl of Bantry. Outside the Harbour on its boulder island 
■.stands the ruins of Glengarriffe Castle; on the rocks of the shores 
are heaps and rows of sea-weed pushed up by the tide ; while in 
;the restless waters lay lines and clusters of bright shells, gray, 
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green, brown and purple, often carelessly encircling patches of 
sea-moss or half submerged stones. 

On the north shore, near a group of some half-dozen houses — all 
the town there is room for — rises a stone chapei with its steeple 
shooting above the thick foliage of spreading elms and forest trees. 

In the mouth of the narrow valley stands Lord Bantry’s cot¬ 
tage, and across, on the west side, is .Cromwell’s old stone bridge, 
said to have been erected by him at an hour’s notice. Three 
hotels,— Roche’s on the east slope, the Eckles on the north, and a 
smaller, second-rate one between, — complete the artificial features. 

There is luxuriance of plant life wherever there is soil enough 
for rooting. Forests of oak, elm, pine, yew, holly, magnolias and 
arbutus, and thorns and shrubs in great variety, cover the base of 
the mountains and fill the hollows. Every nook, crevice, rock 
and stream is carpeted with mosses, while ferns the most delicate 
and others, tree-like, grow everywhere. Many American flowering 
plants and tropical cryptogamia, carried hither by the infringing 
Gulf Stream, have taken root among the rocks and spread up the 
sides of the glen. From a single spot adjacent to the sward be¬ 
low Roche’s hotel I noted, besides the variety of native forest 
trees, two kinds of the holly ; the woodbine, with its cream-colored, 
sweet-scented flowers; roses, white and red, clinging to massive 
stones; a number of grasses and weeds ; and at least seven varieties 
of wild flowers. On the spreading branches of a tree were grow¬ 
ing from the top side two varieties of parasitic ferns. A row of 
greenish gray moss stood up six inches high on each side like 
frills, and from the under side of each bough dangled a line of 
moss-tassles from a few inches in length to as many feet. Three 
thrifty ivy stems twined up the trunk and, mingling with the 
foliage, flowed out over the top and down the sides in a woof, 
scarce penetrable to sun or rain. Rhododendrons and trailing 
vines abound ; and the omnipresent ivy climbs every rock, shrub 
and tree in sight. I was standing, or rather sitting, on a moss- 
cushioned, fern-circled boulder in a sub-tropical jungle enliv¬ 
ened by the music of bounding streams and eloquent water-falls. 

The forests decrease in stateliness and cease, almost abruptly, less 
than half way up the mountains. The flats and gentler rises of 
the middle slopes are dotted with patches of potatoes, rye, oats 
and grass, and again potatoes. The rougher parts are marked off 
by rows of stone, rather than fences, into pasture lots for cows, 
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pigs and donkey. The upper full third is covered, where not too 
bold, with wild grasses, gorse, heather, fragrant thyme and bog- 
moss, over a springy humus that yields to the tread like a cushion ; 
and between outcropping rocks are green-bottomed lakelets and 
peat-bogs. Here is the abode and delight of the goat. They 
browse in small scattered flocks, and are visible on crag, summit 
and slope, as capricious of presence as freakish by nature. Clus¬ 
ters and piles of turf' may be seen drying in the summer sun at 
all elevations from base to crown. I cannot speak from observa¬ 
tion of wild animals and game. Of insects I saw few worth nam¬ 
ing, except some obtrusive species whose mission seemed to be to 
teach humility by disturbing the temper and making life weary. 

But the charm of Glengarriffe w r ould be incomplete without 
the climate. ’ Heated by the Gulf Stream and sheltered by moun¬ 
tains, the climate is even, warm and moist. I was assured that 
snow in mid-winter seldom remains through the day. In the 
half-quadrangle of Roche’s, open to the south, stand two trees, a 
“Monkey Puzzle” twenty or more feet tall, and a branching 
fuchsia, full fifteen feet to the top, from every twig of which hung 
clusters of velvety, pendulous flowers. A noted traveller says: 
“ The climate is the most favorable for vegetation, moist, and so 
warm that not only azaleas and rhododendrons, and all sorts of 
evergreen, stand abroad through the winter, but in a favorable 
aspect even camelias, dates, pomegranates, magnolias, etc., attain 
their fullest beauty.” 

The cloud scenery is equally rich, varied, beautiful. After la¬ 
boring up the west side of Sugar Loaf, the clouds troop through 
between the peaks in fleecy flocks and race across to Priests’ Leap, 
or pour out of the depressions, lush and dripping, to burst on the 
luxuriant valley in baptisms of shower and sunshine. Rain may 
fall at any hour without herald or regard for human convenience. 
But neither can man live by beauty alone. 

The road carries you up the mountain northward the whole 
length of the demesne of the Earle of Ban try. This lovely es¬ 
tate is a walled valley open to the south with the bay and ocean 
in the distance. It is six miles long and one-fourth mile wide. 
In shape it resembles the interior of a great ship with the stem, to 
the mizzen mast, carried away. The beak pierces the crest and 
the broken keel dips into the Harbour. Mountain streams are its 
ribs of steel, with patches of grain, potatoes and green meadows 
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between. Peasant hovels dot the sides like so many port-holes, 
and seams of loose stone fence divide the surface into unequal 
areas. Here in this remote valley, hemmed in by natural bar¬ 
riers under conditions the least artificial, the best and worst of 
rural western Ireland are epitomized. It is Ireland as it is — its 
everyday life, photographed in a single picture ; — a negative of 
niggardly toil wrought out under the tyranny of land-lordism. 
Nature is the light and wretchedness, the color-shadows, tints and 
half-tints. I had read descriptions and listened to stories of their 
peasant life with misgivings, but the senses can be trusted. I 
therefore transcribe a few notes, pencilled while eye, ear and nose 
were yet busy. “ Hovel of undressed stone laid in coarse mortar, 
16 x 8 ft. and 6 ft. to eaves. Flagstone roof (some thatched), no 
windows. Dwelling part, 10x8; stable, 6x8; door holes five 
feet apart; one roof and one yard ; several chickens, two pigs of 
perhaps 60 lb. weight each ; a calf two months old ; two children, 
girls, probably 8 and 13 years old ;—all inside the doorway try¬ 
ing to look out, except the pigs (the latter were feeding on the 
earth floor); — donkey outside the door. Within : no stove, sev¬ 
eral shelves, half-dozen shapes of dishes, small pot, straw nest in 
corner, a few old clothes on wall. The odor and stench, Oh ! 
“How long, 0, how long I”—Enough I Eight or nine such 
hovels house the peasantry of this valley; — some better, one 
worse. 

In sharp contrast, down on the fertile meadow-land at the 
mouth, stands the handsome, palace-like seat of Lord Bantry, sep¬ 
arated from the highway by a high stone wall with ornamental 
cap-stones and ivy-grown. A shady drive leads through an um¬ 
brageous forest to the cottage. Adjacent are ornamental groups 
of trees, pleasure grounds, canopied platforms, cozy rests and ar¬ 
bors, and well-kept vegetable and flower gardens. Clean, tidy, 
heartsome and outwardly joyous. To the south it looks on the- 
peaceful harbour, receding mountains and far-away sea; to the 
north, through thick foliage, on lowly hovels and squalor sheltered 
by nodding rye, whose every ear is secure under penalty. The 
spongy turf pours out its sparkling ale in gurgling rills, and birds 
warble in forest and grove. Poverty and plenty ! Thrift and 
thraldom 1 Every passing breeze sounds the whole gamut of weal 
and woe. The voice of the race in its childhood cries through 
the centuries for light, love and liberty. 
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One school-house, 15 x 20, by the roadside adorns — to the mind 
actually adorns — the scene. As we approached a class filed out, 
four on one side and five on the other, outside the door to study, 
as they said, their “spellin’ lessen.” Was it truth? Does not 
every approaching stranger see the act repeated ? Did they not 
ogle for pennies? Was there not a twinkle in the eye, a beam 
of wit peeping through the miry face ? Children beg on the way 
to school and hurry out to beg the way home. From walking 
age to fifteen all are beggars, and the trade may be resumed any 
day or year thereafter. Near by is the broad shelf of limestone, 
in which are pointed out the footprints, knee-deep, made by the 
sagacious donkey, when, with the robber-chased priest on his 
back, he cleared the mountain (hence the name,) near two 
thousand feet high, at a single, leap seven miles long ! On reflec¬ 
tion, it seemed as if the leap might have been measured obliquely, 
and that -the donkey was an athlete in his day. 

But adieu ! charming, chilling scene,— Glengarriffe,— adieu ! 

We thundered into the majestic tunnel at the crest, from county 
Cork to Kerry, and out and down the road toward Kenmare, be¬ 
sieged with bands of begging children. 


THE CRITIC AT SEA. * 

A review of “ The Public School System of the United SUttesP 
BY THE AUTHOR OF " PRESTON PAPERS,” NEW YORK CITY. 

III. 

♦ Concerning Parents. 

“ Put still his tongue ran on, the less 
Of weight it bore, with greater ease; 

And with its everlasting clack, 

Set all men’s ears upon the rack.” 

Butler, Hudibras . 

I think it’s Mark Twain who says it isn’t half so bad not to 
know a lot of things that are so, as it is to really know a lot of 
things that are not so, which latter seems to be Dr. Rice’s posi¬ 
tion about our public schools, their work, patrons, pupils, teachers 
and supervisors. 

If there is one criticism more prevalent than another concern¬ 
ing the American parents of to-day, it is that of the apparent 
reversal of the position of parent and child portrayed in the 


* Copyright, 1894, hy Kasson & Palmer. 
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“ commandment of promise; 55 and this is not without at least 
some show of reason, for the parents of to-day do care for their 
children, and are anxious for their well being to such an extent 
that no sacrifice is considered too great, no effort too difficult to 
make things easier, better, or in some way different from that 
which has come into their own lives. 

And this is particularly true with regard to education and its 
manifold advantages, as any teacher or school officer can testify. 
Many a father drudges until he is stoop-shouldered, hollow 
chested, dim-eyed and grizzly, that Tom may go to college, or 
Jane to the seminary or normal school; and the land is full of 
patient, plodding mothers who toil until far in the night to keep 
their little ones in decent order for the public schools whose 
benefits they recognize — as it’s a pity their censor does not — or 
to help the older ones through the high school or academy. 
All honor to their loving hearts and hard hands. 

In the face of this, which can be verified in any town, village 
or city in all this broad land — read page 10: “If but one 
parent in a hundred would but be interested to this extent (“ to 
follow closely the actions of the board of education, the superin¬ 
tendent and the teachers, and to seek some knowledge of the 
scientific development of children”), I believe that most of our 
flagrant educational evils would disappear.” 

This is a simple truth to formulate in words, particularly as 
the parents are really “ interested ” and the “ flagrant educational 
evils,” are actually disappearing, though evidently without the 
distinguished doctor’s knowledge or consent. 

One of two things is evident: either the candid critic has lost 
his thinking cap somewhere on his memorable tour, and for¬ 
gotten to advertise for its restoration, or he should have peti¬ 
tioned for a much earlier birth, as some of his suggestions carry 
a pungent flavor of antiquity with them which detracts some¬ 
what from their market value. It is never well to advertise an 
ancient calendar as current literature. “ Tempus fugit ,” educa¬ 
tional reform did not lie around loose waiting for Dr. Rice to dis¬ 
cover it. 

Following closely on the heels of the above quotation is a still 
redder one, in which the mothers of America are denounced as 
follows : 

“It is indeed incomprehensible that so many loving mothers 
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■whose greatest care appears to be the welfare of their children 
are willing, without hesitation, to resign the fate of their little 
ones to the tender mercies of ward politicians, who in many in¬ 
stances have no scruples in placing the children in class-rooms 
the atmosphere of which is not fit for human beings to breathe, 
and in charge of teachers who treat them with a degree of sever¬ 
ity that borders on barbarism.” 

Verily, the verbal architecture of the above leads one to con¬ 
template (with tears in the eyes and fists doubled up!) the in¬ 
evitable wreck which must follow when such a number of 
“ stories ” are built upon 90 slender a foundation! Surely, it 
would be “incomprehensible” if true —but is easily understood 
by reversing the telescope. 

Indifference in some mothers, like other qualities in most 
people, is “ sandwiched. ” with at least a spice of interest, and all 
boards of education are not unscrupulous “ward politicians,’ 5 
some members actually having themselves risen to the dignity 
and responsibility of parenthood, thus having additional reasons 
for being glad to serve (as many do) on the board of education, 
without pay — except in some such tid bit as the above, offered by 
some outside theorist, who perhaps has done less than the least 
of these workers to promote the cause so strangely antagonized. 

Again we read, on page 19 : 

“If parents would but take sufficient interest in the welfare of 
their children to insist upon securing conscientious boards and 
able superintendents, the leading educational abuses would soon 
cease to exist. Until they take an active part in securing such, 
they must be considered guilty of criminal negligence.” 

“Criminal negligence” has a serious sound, and I would 
gently and dispassionately refer the pedagogical expert to Bou- 
vier’s Law Dictiwiary for a definition ot the term which he has so 
remorselessly hurled at the inoffending heads of American 
families, and beg that he remit the sentence to the lesser form of 
“ contributory negligence.” Possibly, too, he will then learn that 
he “must” not pose as judge and jury at the same time, and 
that questions of negligence are ever left to the jury to determine 
everras to degree. The judge may only interpret the law the 
jury will convict. 

But not only are American parents in general, and mothers 
especially, under fire from this gunner — who must not return 
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empty-handed, as he went out — but the parents of New York 
City get a special shot on page 49 : 

“ As for the parents in particular, the fact that they send their 
children to unsanitary schools — indeed, so unsanitary as to be- 
unfit for the habitation of human beings — is of itself sufficient- 
to prove that they are in no way concerned with what the schools 
do with their children. This does not apply alone to the more 
ignorant classes, some of the most unhealthful schools in the city 
being attended by children from the best of homes.” 

“In no way concerned” carries a delicate perfume of incon¬ 
sistency in his phraseology, when this absolute proof (?) is com¬ 
pared with the language on page 47, where the New York prin¬ 
cipals are being scored for their ignorance, idleness and general 
inefficiency. There we read : 

“ What the average principal does beyond keeping an accurate 
account of the attendance of pupils and teachers, and listening 
to complaints from parents and teachers, is also a matter that has 
puzzled more than one.” 

Now the author forgets (?) that parents are concerned — else 
why should they “ complain ” ? — and proves that “ they are in no- 
way concerned.” What’s the matter, Dr. ? Do you “ see double ” 
at times ? 

Well, I wish the great, tender-hearted man had seen some of 
the New York parents whom I know — but it’s the old story of 
the sign board and the travellers. Association makes so much 
difference with our views of any subject; and heredity and en¬ 
vironment give belief—or its opposite — very largely. He may 
not be entirely to blame for what he does n’t know about New 
York parents ; but really, some one ought to introduce the doctor 
to some of the many thousands of loving, tender, judicious men 
and women who send their children to the public schools, and who 
have not found the loathsome dens he has so graphically 
described. How does it happen that so many of the business 
men of to-day survived to lives of extended usefulness and honor 
after graduating from these “unsanitary schools” which he 
stigmatizes as “ unfit for human habitation ? ” Will the men of 
New York kindly rise and explain — or apologize for — their 
abundant energy, health, success, mental activity and business 
acumen ? 

But why enlarge upon this point, and cite more instances of 
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feeble minded attacks on parents for being the one thing which 
they surely are not — indifferent to the welfare of their children ? 
Foolishly indulgent in extreme cases, perhaps, until they have* 
become marked among other nations, but indifferent, never! 

Young America is not suffering from parental neglect and in¬ 
difference, is not unhappy, is not in the least automatic; and 
Young America’s parents are worthy all honor for the devotion 
to their children which they not only feel but show. And 
although Young America sometimes apparently fails in the old- 
time formal courtesy and deference once deemed due to parents, his 
heart is all right, and the names of “father” and “mother” 
symbolize some of his tenderest feelings all through his young 
manhood as well as his riper years ; and this could not be if his 
parents were habitually and “ criminally ” negligent. 

Young America, of both sexes, is progressive, keen and wide* 
awake, in spite of “ignorant” teachers and “ unconcerned 
* parents; and it is to be doubted if Young America, as a unih 
will ever engross a card of thanks to the educational iconoclast 
who turns a full stream of sarcasm and caricature on two of the 
dearest images known to the heart of man or woman, — parent, 
and teacher. 

AS TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 

A peasant woman had been often and severely beaten by her 
husband, and was finally asked why she didn’t complain of him. 
“I have,” she replied. “In what way?” “Oh, I went to a. 
magistrate and said, ‘Sir, I wish’t ee’d ask Willum to spread, 
his lichsP ” 

Some one must have suggested the same thing to our author,, 
for after “licking” the fraternity, with all the boards of educa¬ 
tion, the teachers and parents, he next assaults the superintendents 
in the following select rhetoric: 

[See p. 26.] “The real causes for the existence of the 
mechanical schools at the present stage of civilization are no- 
other than corruption and selfishness on the part of school 
officials, and unjustifiable ignorance, as well as criminal negli¬ 
gence, on the part of parents. It is in the cities where school- 
boards appoint such superintendents as will make able tools. 
* * * that the science of education does not enter the schools. 

“ In a few instances the antiquated system of education appears 
to be entirely the result of misdirected and incompetent super- 
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vision. When the superintendents fail to instruct and inspire 
their teachers, or are unable to recognize the difference between 
scientific and unscientific instruction, the schools are, as a rule, 
mechanical in spite of honest government. 

[Page 27.] “ A feature common to all of the purely mechanical 
schools is the fact that far too little, if anything, is done by their 
superintendents to inspire and instruct the teachers." 

“Fortunately, the schools of many of our cities are now march¬ 
ing along the line of progress; some of these, however, are 
moving only with the pace of a snail." 

pPage 13.] “ Superintendents of small cities not uncommonly 
go from one locality to another for a consideration of one or two 
hundred dollars per annum." 

[Page 17.] “ Supervision is ideal when the superintendent and 
his assistants are able educators, who devote their time primarily 
to educating the teachers in their charge, both by pursuing with 
them, in teachers’ meetings, the study of educational methods 
and principles, and by aiding them in the class-room in the 
practical application of the theories discussed at the meetings." 

[Page 45.] “What he does, beyond meeting the assistant 
superintendents once a month and the principals three or four 
times annually, and keeping certain sets of books, is a question 
that no one as yet appears to have answered." 

“ The method of supervision—if, indeed, there be a method—is 
so unsystematic as apparently to render their (the assistant super¬ 
intendents) services of least value." 

[Page 46.] “Under the circumstances, it were better for all 
concerned if there were no supervision at all.” 

[Page 51.] “ The city superintendent should take an active 

part in improving the minds of the teachers. All his time should 
be devoted to visiting classes and teaching teachers." 

[Page 77.] “ Buffalo has, for the purpose of supervising and 

raising the standard of seven hundred teachers, not even one, but 
only one-third of one, superintendent." 

All this and much more can be found in the book under con¬ 
sideration, and an inquiry forces itself upon the attention of the 
casual reader, as to why the superintendents have allowed such 
suggestions and statements to go unchallenged—but the reply is 
not far to seek—they are absolutely too busy in conscientiously 
attending to the work for which they are paid and in which their 
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interests center (contrary assumptions and presumptions notwith¬ 
standing) to be diverted even under such exasperating journalism 
as the above. 

It is unnecessary to review the charges against the superin¬ 
tendents by items, for intelligent people—even the “ unjustifiably 
ignorant” and “criminally negligent” parents mentioned on 
page 26—know somewhat of the multitudinous duties of a 
supervisor or superintendent of anything, anywhere, and that in 
the case of a school superintendent these must be greatly 
increased; but to one or two points I do wish to direct public 
attention: I. The function of a superintendent is to superintend; 
it is not to teach teachers, nor even to stop their work and teach 
or argue with critics, although I will admit that some of them 
might do this without straining their mental capacity or their 
educational “fitness”; and when anybody suggests the propriety 
of metamorphosing the office of superintendent into that of a 
peripatetic pedagogical university, it betrays a lack of the “ purely 
mechanical grind” which will sometimes develop a keen per¬ 
ception of “ fitness ” at least. 

As for the superintendent of New York (p. 45) or any of our 
large cities, being overcome with inertia, is scarcely conceivable— 
even though they may scorn to reply to impertinent questions 
from outsiders as to the precise number, nature, or manner of 
performance of their duties. It is possible that some Paul Pry 
has been snubbed, if no one has yet been found “ to answer the 
question.” 

That “ it were better for all concerned if there were no super¬ 
vision at all ” is too absurd to admit of argument, and reminds 
me that somewhere in our railroad literature I have read of a 
■distinguished foreigner who intended to visit Niagara. Reading 
of its immensity, its grandeur, its power and magnificence, he 
longed intensely to see this great American wonder, to live by it, 
to study it, to investigate it. At last he was to cross the Conti¬ 
nent, and believed that his ardent desire was about to be realized, 
his darling wish fulfilled, and in order to do the subject complete 
justice, he took a sleeping car on a through express train, that 
passes Niagara at midnight. Before retiring he gave the porter 
a quarter, saying: “ Don’t forget to call me when we get to the 

Palls; and hang out a lantern so I can study them thoroughly.” 

Verbum sap. 
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GERMAN METHODS OF USING THE MOTHER 

TONGUE. 

DR. RICHARD DAVIES JONES, SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, PA. 

One of the striking facts of these closing years of the 19th 
century is the extraordinary pre-eminence of Germany in the 
world of learning. In nearly every branch of knowledge the 
world’s acknowledged authority is some German scholar. To a 
remarkable extent, the reason of which is not difficult to appre¬ 
hend when one understands the conditions of success in German 
scholastic life, German scholars write the world’s books, — the 
books which are regarded as authorities throughout the civilized 
world, or upon which other books are based. Professor Bryce of 
Oxford has written of Germany as “the central country of 
Europe; the State which dominates continental politics ; the nation 
which does the largest part of the intellectual work of the world.” 
This is the nation of whose philosophy Gladstone of late said that 
it “has in recent times largely dominated the thought of the 
world.” 

Have German scholars attacked this problem of the proper use 
and function of the mother tongue, the language and the litera¬ 
ture, as an instrument in education? Yes, there has been and 
there is now great activity along this line of thought. The 
interest in the subject was heightened by the famous school con¬ 
ference at Berlin in December, 1890, when the Emperor gave 
expression to the following sentiments : “ The foundation of our 

Gymnasien must be German. It is our duty to educate young 
men to become young Germans and not young Greeks and 
Romans. We must relinquish the basis which has been the rule 
for centuries, the old monastic education of the middle ages. 
These are no longer our standard; we must make German the 
basis, and German composition must be made the center around 
which everything else revolves.” 

The agencies for carrying on the discussion,(*) with which I 


•Note. For assistance In finding the best literature on the subject I was greatly indebted 
to Herr Karl Rudert of the Royal Library at Dresden. His friendly assistance and kindly 
interest was more than the performance of his official duty, it was rather a graceful courtesy to 
a foreigner. 
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have become to some extent familiar are : (1) Books, (2) maga¬ 

zines or periodicals, which are the recognized “ organs ” of the 
-teachers of German literature, (3) the Programms of the Gym- 
nasien, which are our annual school reports or college catalogues, 
with the addition of more or less scholarly contributions to some 
phase of educational thought by a member of the faculty of each 
Gymnasium. 

The books are, as a rule, written by men who have the German 
love for thoroughness, and who have been trained to know what 
thorough work is. Educational buncombe is usually appreciated 
at its real value by German schoolmen. 

The standard of the German periodicals devoted to the subject 
of instruction in German is creditably high. One of the best of 
these is the magazine “Zum Deutschen Unterricht,” published in 
Leipsic and edited by Dr. Otto Lyon of Dresden, whom I had 
the pleasure of hearing on this subject of instruction in German 
before an association of the schoolmen of Saxony. The breadth 
of thought and grasp of his subject manifested by the speaker 
gave me the highest respect for a body of schoolmen which could 
provide from its membership a speaker able to so dignify and 
exalt his theme. I had the courage to ask this specialist — to 
whom I was first referred by the well-known Prussian School 
Commissioner, Dr. Munch, and of whose general recognition in 
Germany as one of the great authorities on this subject I was 
assured by the Minister of Education of the kingdom of Saxony— 
I had the courage to ask Dr. Lyon to prepare for some American 
magazine an article embodying his views as to the function of 
literature in education, which article I offered to translate into 
English, and I am happy to say that he kindly consented to do 
so. This article will doubtless embody his ripened thought as to 
character building through literature; patriotism as cultivated by 
literature ; the imagination and the mental faculties in general as 
developed by literature; and, for the upper classes, the proper 
limits of discussion in the classroom and the proper methods of 
presentation of such themes as the poet’s view of God and of his 
relation to his creatures; the poet’s view of nature and of our 
relation to her; the poet’s view of freedom and of fate, whether 
indeed “ Man is man, and master of his fate,” or “ It is the stars, 
the stars above that govern our conditions in short, what sort of 
literature shall we choose for the various periods in education, and 
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how shall we treat the literature chosen and what mental discip¬ 
line may he derived therefrom. 

Another publication is especially worthy of mention here, 
though not devoted exclusively to instruction in German, the 
Annual Report on Higher Education, edited by Professor Conrad 
Rethwisch of the Konigl, Wilhelm Gymnasium of Berlin. This 
report gives a summary, written by a specialist, of the latest trend 
of thought in each subject of education, as Latin, Greek, mathe- 
mathics, history, German, etc., with a list of the books and other 
publications which have appeared during the year. This annual 
report is a large volume of some eight-hundred pages, and is in 
itself an eloquent testimonial to German interest in educational 
matters. 

The third agency of discussion mentioned is the Programm, or 
annual catalogue. I have said that, included with the statistics 
of the Gymnasium there is included a more or less scholarly dis¬ 
cussion of some educational theme. It is not to be presumed that 
each one of the hundreds of Programme which appear yearly 
contains a valuable contribution to the literature of education. 
And yet the existence of this opportunity for making known the 
results of scholarly work, together with the security of the tenure 
of office and the determining influence of a reputation for exact 
scholarship in securing promotion, are a unique stimulus to 
investigation. The scholarly German must investigate and must 
publish his results, or he must perish. Did time allow me to 
enlarge upon this theme, I could illustrate the necessity under 
which the worthily ambitious German scholar lives for discover¬ 
ing new truth, for leading the new thought of the world, whereas 
the success of English and American teachers depends to a larger 
extent upon personal qualities and social gifts, upon power in 
expounding and making attractive time-tried truths, the accumu¬ 
lated wisdom of the past. 

Hence the activity of the printing press in Germany. Every 
man of influence is an author. When I had been in Germany 
but a short time and had not yet grasped the situation, I asked 
a young German professor whether he had as yet published any 
books. His reply was, “ Natiirlich,” i. e. To be sure. He would 
not have been made professor otherwise. In a country where so 
many of the ablest men are, like the Athenians, continually 
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prospecting for new truth there is likely to be occasional dis¬ 
coveries of real ore. 

Klus&rmnn’s Systematisches Verzeichnis der Abhandlungen, 
etc., is a volume giving the titles of the publications of the school¬ 
men during the five years from 1886 to 1890 inclusive, —several 
thousand programs on all sorts of subjects connected with educa¬ 
tion,— on pedagogy and method, on philology, literature, history, 
mathematics, the sciences, philosophy, ethics, theology, art, etc. 
Under literature and language are mentioned dissertations on 
English, French, German, Greek, Latin, Hindoo, Celtic, Hebrew, 
Italian, Provenzal, Ratoromanisch, Lettoslavische, the various 
dialects of each, their history, and the like diversions of the 
German teacher’s leisure hours. Yet, notwithstanding this mass 
of pedagogic material, one writer expresses the hope that his book 
on methods “will prove a life-preserver to the many young 
teachers who are thrown into the educational stream with the 
friendly advice : 1 Now swim ! 7 ” 

A similar catalogue is issued of the publications of the Univer¬ 
sity men. Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered 
into the heart of man to conceive of the subject not therein set 
down, and thus made more difficult than ever to master because 
some German University professor has been extending the known 
field of man’s conquest into what Carlyle called the circum¬ 
ambient realm of Nothingness and Night. 

Of the programs of the schoolmen there is one to which 
attaches a romantic sort of interest inasmuch as it comes from 
Bingen on the Rhine. 

“A soldier of the Legion lay dying in Algiers, 

There was lack of woman's nursing, there was dearth of woman's tears; 
But a comrade stood beside him, while his life-blood ebb'd away, 

And bent, with pitying glances, to hear what he might say. 

Take a message and a token to some distant friends of mine, 

For I was bom at Bingen, —at Bingen on the Rhine." 

“I dream’d I stood with her and saw the yellow sunlight shine 
On the vine-clad hills of Bingen,— fair Bingen on the Rhine." 

At Bingen in the Rhine, just beneath the magnificent national 
monument erected by the nation to celebrate the realization in 
1871 of that dream of ages, so long but a beautiful dream, 
national unity, stands the stone tower where, according to tradi¬ 
tion, the Deeds of the wicked Bishop Hatto returned upon the 
Doer, as described in Southey’s poem: “ God’s Judgment on a 
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Wicked Bishop.” After an unfruitful summer Bishop Hatto 
invited the poor to his bam filled with a last year’s store and 
“burntthem all,” women and children, old and young. But the 
Tats in thousands attack him in his tower. 

“They have whetted their teeth against the stones. 

And now they pick the Bishop's bones; 

They gnawed the flesh from every limb ; 

For they were sent to do judgement on him! ” 

In this program we have this legend discussed in its historical, 
’literary-historical, and mythical aspects, with quotations from old 
.Latin tomes (including what Tacitus has to say of Bingen on the 
Rhine) and a mass of footnotes substantiating the positions taken, 
and an attempt made to give a local habitation and a name to 
■that which some may have looked upon as a mere play of the 
poet’s fancy. 

A clearer idea of what is accomplished in a German Gymna¬ 
sium will be given by confining ourselves largely to the curric¬ 
ulum of a single typical school whose course of study in German 
is given in detail rather than by “ turning over many books 
together.” I have before me the program for 1887 of the 
Konigl-Friedrichs Gymnasium of Cassel. The instruction in 
German extends throughout the nine years of the course of 
rstudy. The average age of the lowest class, Feb. 1st, 1887, was 
10 1-6 years, of the highest class 19 1-6 years. In the Konigl- 
Wilhelms Gymnasium of the same city the average age of the 
‘lowest class Feb. 1st, 1892, was 10£, of the highest class 19 7-12. 
In the Konigl-Kath-Gymnasium of Cologne, Feb. 1st, 1890, the 
^same classes were 11£ and 20J respectively. 

The students in the lowest class of the Konigl-Friedrichs Gym¬ 
nasium of Cassel recite in German three times per week; in all 
the grades between the lowest and the highest they recite in Ger¬ 
man twice a week, and in the highest class three times per week. 
The lowest class, average age 10 1-6 (they spent four years in the 
Volkschule), have altogether 30 recitations per week, including 
-drawing and gymnastics. Of these 30 recitations 9 are in Latin, 
4 mathematics, 3 religious instruction, 3 history and geography. 

These ten-year-old boys study under the subject of the mother 
"tongue : (1) Spelling, including syllabication, the use of capitals, 
letters, etc. (2) Grammar, the parts of speech, declensions and 
•conjugations in connection with Latin, and the simplest rules of 
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syntax in connection with Latin. (3) Punctuation. (4) Reading. 
.Here are given the names of 12 poems to be committed to 
memory during the year. Five of these are by Uhland, one bj r 
Schiller. Also, 22 other poems to be read and thoroughly under¬ 
stood during this first year. There is here a recommendation 
that some of these also be committed to memory. There are also 
selections in prose to be read in connection with the other studies 
pursued : 2 selections in connection with history,—the Worship 
■of the Gods by the Early Greeks and Orestes and Pylades; 5 
selections in connection with science lessons; 5 selections in con¬ 
nection with geography; and 11 selections to be read in connec¬ 
tion with botany. 

We see at once the great advantage of a well arranged plan 
for the reading. The course of study is thoroughly articulated. 
The reading is not haphazard and unconnected. With the 
history lessons are to be read selections from literature which 
elucidate the history and are elucidated by the history. And 
the exact title of these selections and the page in the Reader 
where they are to be found is given in the course of study. This 
reading is for ten year old boys. 

The German method of reading literature according to a well- 
digested plan and in articulation with other subjects may well 
serve as a model to us. I remember a severe arraignment of the 
colleges of New England for their requirements in English by a 
writer who said in substance : “It may seem an extreme state¬ 
ment, but I believe that if English literature is well taught in 
any preparatory school it is likely to be in spite of rather than 
because of the college requirements — these requirements en¬ 
courage the total neglect of the historical development of litera¬ 
ture — they foster disconnected reading — the selections have no 
necessary connection with each other — the lists prepared by the 
-committee of the Commission of New England colleges have no 
sequence or congruity.” This charge is certainly important, if 
true. 

At the annual meeting of the Realschule men of Saxony last 
.October, I heard the report of a committee appointed to prepare 
a course of reading in English literature for the English courses 
in the Realschule. After the report was read the Chairman 
asked for the plan on which the selections were made, remark¬ 
ing that he was unable to see on what principle these particular 
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selections were chosen. To German schoolmen accustomed to a 
plan in the reading matter and an articulation of studies, it was 
not a satisfactory answer to say that all the selections suggested 
were masterpieces of English literature. There is a choice 
even between masterpieces, — for their value in elucidating other 
subjects of the curriculum,— and there is a choice in the order in 
which masterpieces may be read. The report was not adopted. 

But returning to the course in German in the Cassel School, we 
find in Quinta, the second year of the course, average age of 
pupils, 11 5-12 years; 11 poems to be committed to memory ; 20 
others to be thoroughly studied; 5 prose selections illustrating 
Greek mythology and 2 illustrating Roman mythology, to be 
read in connection with history; and 21 other selections to be 
read in connection with other subjects of the curriculum. In 
Obersekunda, fifth year of the course, average age, 15 1-2 years; 
8 of the 10 selections to be committed to memory are by Schiller, 
One by Uhland, and one by Goethe. The Goethe selection is the 
Erl Konig. 

At the close of Obertertia, or in five years from the time the 
pupil entered, he has committed to memory 59 poems, has read 
thoroughly 83 other poems and 115 prose selections. Of these 
prose selections some are by the great historians, Mommsen, 
Ranke, Curtius. Others are by Freytag, Schiller, Goethe, and 
other writers of established reputation. And the reading has not 
been fragmentary and disconnected, but arranged according to a 
well-digested plan. For example, a portion of the prose reading 
in history in Quarta, third year students, average age 12 3-4, is 
the Battle of Marathon, the Athenian Assembly, the Building of 
the Acropolis at Athens, an Athenian Gymnasium, etc. 

In Obersekunda, the third year before graduation, average age 
17 1-2, several of Goethe’s poems are committed to memory, 
as well as some portions of his dramas which are read. The 
reading for this year is : Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea, Gotz 
von Berlichen and Egmont, Herder’^ Der Cid, and Schiller’s 
Maid of Orleans. 

There still remain two years of the course. In the first of 
these two years portions of the early German literature are read ; 
selections from the Niebelungenlied, Gudrun, Parzival; some 
songs of Walter von der Vogelweide ; selections from Luther, 
Hans, Sach, Fischart, Opitz, Fleming, Haller, Klopstock (odes 
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and a portion of the Messias), Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm 
and a portion of the Laokoon and the Hamburg Dramaturgic, 
Shillefs Bride of Messina and Wallenstein. The portions of the 
above to be committed to memory are indicated. 

During the last year Goethe and Schiller are read, and the 
history of German literature is studied, especial emphasis being 
placed upon the great names. 


EDITORIAL. 

T HE National Educational Association meeting at Asbury Park, 
N. J., July 10-13, was a great success. The members in at¬ 
tendance were considerably above six thousand. A large number of 
the most eminent men and women in the profession were there. Not¬ 
withstanding the great strike, the West was well represented, Chicago 
notably so. Asbury Park is almost an ideal place for such a gather¬ 
ing, with its miles of hotels and accommodations for more than 
50,000 people. The weather was about perfect; the ocean views 
grand and inspiring. Hon. A. G. Lane, Superintendent of the Chi¬ 
cago schools, made an excellent presiding officer, his voice being easily 
heard throughout the great auditorium. The indefatigable secretary, 
Principal Irwin Shepard, of the State Normal School, Winona, Minn., 
ably seconded by Prof. J. M. Ralston and the local authorities, had 
everything in readiness and kept all things moving without break or 
disturbance. The Arion Quartette (four young ladies from Chicago) 
won the hearty applause of the audience again and again, by their 
artistic singing and charming personal appearance. Probably the 
most popular man present was Dr. Wm. T. Harris; his good, gray 
head seeming like thought solidified. Another man who has become 
very popular was Nicholas Murray Butler, who was elected president 
of the Association for the coming year. 

The papers and addresses were, with scarcely an exception, ad¬ 
mirable in form and content, and full of suggestion, often of inspira¬ 
tion. All were disappointed that pressing public dutieB prevented 
the attendance of Hon. Hoke Smith, Secretary of the Interior, and 
that illness kept Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer,— a brilliant star in the 
educational firmament — from being present and delivering an ad¬ 
dress. Probably no speaker so completely won and held the hearts 
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of his auditors as President Stanley Hall of Clark University. The 
progressive educators of the land look to him in an especial degree 
for “light and leading.” We doubt if any educator in America is 
conversant in so many tongues, or is so carefully experimenting in 
the laboratory, on all matters touching “ Child Study.” His observa¬ 
tions on the danger to children’s health from the excessive exercise of 
the minute muscles in their kindergarten exercises, deserves the seri¬ 
ous attention of teachers, parents and physicians. In this line we 
would also call attention to the very surprising statistics presented by 
Dr. Hartwell of Boston, on the death rate of children between the 
age limits five to fifteen years, in Boston, Berlin and London/ It 
does not speak well for the sanitary conditions of Boston — and we 
suppose that, generally speaking, the same thing is true of all our 
cities—that the death rate of these children is nearly twice as high 
here as in London, a city nearly ten times its size. 

One of the notable papers of the meeting was that on “ The Ethical 
Aim in Teaching Literature,” by Dr. J. A. McLellan, Toronto, Canada. 
It contained much vigorous thought, although too long and not deliv¬ 
ered in the best possible manner. A most acceptable paper, and 
given in his masterly way, was that on the “ Professional Training of 
Teachers in Summer Schools,” by Dr. Emerson E. White. It was 
packed with good and sensible advice. Dr. E. G. Boone of Ypsilanti, 
Mich., discussed this subject as it regards teachers in normal schools, 
in a bright but very strong and incisive speech. Hon. Henry Sabin 
of Iowa, read a vigorous, sensible paper on “ Horace Mann’s Country 
School,” paying a glowing tribute to the great educational pioneer. 
Dr. Wm. T. Harris held, as he always does, the undivided attention 
of a great audience on Wednesday evening, while he discussed, in his 
clear, trenchant way, “ The Influence of the Higher Education of a 
Country upon its Elementary Schools.” These are but a few of a 
great number of papers, addresses and discussions, most of which 
were of a high order. These meetings are in every way uplifting. 
We wish that every teacher in the land could be privileged to attend 
them. 

P RESIDENT Brainerd, of Middlebury College, Vermont, contrib¬ 
utes to the Middlebury Register a most interesting Beview of 
the life and work of Mrs, Emma Willard, whose work in that place 
made her the pioneer of the movement for the higher education of 
woman. Mrs. Willard went to Middlebury as Miss Hart, in 1807, to 
take charge of a female academy. Only the most superficial work 
was done in the school, although it was located under the very shadow 
of the college and society was quite cultured in the vicinity. She 
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at once gave a new impulse to everything; but her work was brought, 
apparently, to an abrupt end by her marriage to Dr. John Willard in 
1809. A divine providence, however, was only preparing her for still 
larger things. In her husband’s library, during his absence on his 
medical visits, she found abundant means of self culture and with 
the true instincts of the Btudent, she mastered the principles of physi¬ 
ology and mathematics hitherto almost forbidden to girls; and then 
she took up in succession Natural Philosophy, Paley’s Moral Philoso¬ 
phy and Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding. She completely 
demonstrated to her own and her husband’s satisfaction that the 
female mind could grasp and comprehend philosophical subjects as well 
as men. She also showed how much any one who has the taste and 
the will for it can do in the way of self-education, with only books 
for teachers. In 1812 reverses came. The Middlebury bank, of 
which Dr. Willard was a director, w r as robbed, and the directors were 
held responsible by the legislature. With the sole object of retriev¬ 
ing her husband’s financial fortunes, Mrs. Willard opened a board¬ 
ing school for girls in 1814. She taught, at first, only the superficial 
studies prescribed to women by the spirit of the times. But 
her Bchool being close to Middlebury College, the contrast between 
the courses for girls and 3 7 oung men of about the same age was con¬ 
tinually suggested to her thoughts, and she could see no good reasons 
for the difference. She formed a class in moral philosophy and 
another in the philosophy of mind, taking Locke’s work as her text¬ 
book. The professors of the college looked askance at the experi¬ 
ment. They were interested spectators at her examinations but 
would not grant her the privilege of attending theirs. She named 
her school a £t female academy,” not daring to aspire to the name 
college. She finally achieved a brilliant success at Troy, N. Y., and 
gave an impetus to the movement for the higher education of women 
which is likely never to die out. Her life is a fine illustration of 
the possibilities of the teacher’s profession, and cannot fail of bring¬ 
ing inspiration to everyone who studies it. 

T HE one hundredth birth-day of an American college is an event of 
more than ordinary significance. It is the occasion of reminis¬ 
cences and congratulations which are more than mere sentiment 
They bring out and popularize some of the best features of academic 
life, and, through the reports of the press, call attention to methods 
and results in a way that is promotive of the best objects for which 
the college is established. Such an anniversary was held in June at 
Brunswick, Maine, where for a hundred years Bowdoin College has 
been doing its noble and world-extensive work. The exercises were 
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all most interesting and impressive. More than anything else, per¬ 
haps, the thought was brought out that the college is the producer of 
men,— clergymen, teachers, statesmen, lawyers, industrious and in¬ 
telligent private citizens in time of peace and in time of war, wise 
leaders and patriotic defenders. Bowdoin has as brilliant a galaxy of 
distinguished graduates as any college in the land ; and her friends 
have good cause to be proud of such names as Hamlin, Packard, 
Smyth, Cleveland, Longfellow, Hawthorne, the Abbotts and scores 
of others who attained fame after, and partly, at least, in consequence 
of the training which they received within her walls. But when the 
distinguished names have been told and retold, the best and widest 
work of such an institution has not been disclosed. It is in the 
thousands of lives which, in the ordinary routine of daily experience, 
have been broadened, deepened, enriched and rendered fruitful of 
good words and works, that any college is most honored. There is a 
certain advantage along this line in the smaller colleges like Bowdoin, 
where the contact, between teacher and student is close and personal. 
The influence of the commanding intellects in the professorships 
flows out through the lesser channels of the graduate life and irrigates 
society. Bowdoin has been fortunate in her professors as well as in 
her students, and her hundred years are the country’s felicitous 
heritage. May she see many more significant anniversaries. 

I N the death of Professor William D. Whitney, at New Haven, on 
June 2nd, the world of letters lost one of its brightest lights, 
and the educational world one of its most learned scholars. Pro¬ 
fessor Whitney showed the superiority of his mental endowment 
plainly in his early college life, fifty years ago, where he stood easily 
at the head of his unusually brilliant class, at the same time giving 
attention to several branches not included in the regular curriculum, 
and being popular in social life as well. It was frequently prophe¬ 
sied in those early days that he would be first in whatever depart¬ 
ment of life he might enter. But so great was the diversity of his 
talent that no one could forsee what department that would be. He 
was bom in Northampton, Mass., in 1827, and received his early 
education at the high school of that town. He was graduated at 
Williams College, in the class of 1845. For the next three years he 
was a clerk in a Northampton bank. During this time, his attention 
was called to Sanscrit literature by Professor George Day, then 
pastor of the church in Northampton, and the next chapter of his 
life was taken up as a student of that language, under Professor 
Salisbury, at Yale College. This was the beginning of his distin¬ 
guished career. Mr. ’Whitney took an exhaustive course of study in 
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Germany, under the ablest instructors, and after his return became 
professor of Sanscrit in Yale College, in 1854, teaching also classes in 
German and French. He organized the department of Modem 
Languages in the Sheffield Scientific School, in 1862, and has been 
connected with that department ever since. 

Professor Whitney has been a voluminous author, both of books 
and of magazine articles that have commanded universal attention 
among scholars the world over. His work has been recognized by 
many prominent institutions, from which he received numerous 
degrees. His career illustrates the possibilities of a scholarly life 
which offers opportunities for usefulness and wide influence second 
to none. We know that such a life as Professor Whitney’s sets the 
world forward and makes humanity richer and stronger. The man 
is gone but his example and influence remain, and will not soon, if 
ever, lose their vitality. 

T HE Conference on the Relation of Education to Ethics, which 
was held in connection with the Summer School of applied 
Ethics at Plymouth during the second week in August, was thor¬ 
oughly successful. As 4o numbers it is estimated that it increased 
the school by at least one-fourth on that week. The lectures were 
earnest and stimulating, and those held in the evening were followed 
by well sustained discussions. President MacAlister of the Drexel 
Institute gave three addresses on the “ Relation of the School to the 
Labor Problem,” dealing successively with the industrial, the politi¬ 
cal and the ethical aspects of education. Professor Ashley of Harvard 
spoke on Economic History as an element of Historical Study. 
Professor Clark of Amherst, also, sent a paper advocating the teaching 
of Economics in school. Dr. Anderson of Yale explained the 
“ Ethical Element in Physical Training.” Professor Adler, in a lec¬ 
ture which he called u Organic Education.” showed how the school 
can fit the child for the highest service to society. Dr. Burnham of 
Clark University had for his subject, “The Educational Movement 
in Europe in relation to Social and Political Movements.” Professor 
Palmer of Harvard gave a charming address on u The School as an 
Ethical Instrument.” And the closing lecture was by Mr. James L. 
Hughes of Toronto on “The Ethical Element in the Kindergarten.” 
The conference was organized by a committee consisting of Messrs. 
Dutton of Brookline, Huling and Hanus of Cambridge, Page of 
Boston and Miss Lucy Wheelock of Boston. It is quite possible that 
another year the Conference may be expanded into a full department 
of the School of Ethics. 
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THE COMPLEXION OF SOME COLLEGE FACUL¬ 
TIES. 

Statements of varying degrees of' authority, emphasis and even 
eloquence are frequently made on the influence of the professional 
teacher in bringing about the present state of .affairs in matters* 
educational. 

In order to put the statements to some kind of practical test, some 
weeks ago the writer submitted a circular letter to fifteen represen¬ 
tative denominational colleges of nearly as many different denomina¬ 
tions and different sections of the country. I chose this class of insti¬ 
tutions because they seem on the whole more conservative ; and also 
because of the traditional practice of employing clergymen as teach¬ 
ers, thus relying largely on another profession and bringing to these 
schools the maximum of non-professional service both in amount 
and efficiency. 

The circular read as follows : 


Jan. 9th, 1894. 

Dear Str, 

Will you kindly aid me in gathering some facts concerning college 
education by filling out and returning this blank? The name of your insti¬ 
tution will notbe used in connection with the facts you give. 


1. Whole number of regular Professors employed in 

2. How many of above numbers are professional 

teachers (e. g. who never entered the ministry, 
law, or medicine) ?. 

3. How many of above who do service at the same 

time in (a) Ministry. 

(b) Law,. 

(c) Medicine. 

Remarks. — 


1873. 


1883. 


1893- 


I did not make the purpose known and have taken the figures just 
as given. The reports show the following facts : 


1. Whole number of regular Professors in the ten 

colleges,. 

2. Whole number of professional teachers 

3. Number from other professions .... 

1873. 

96 

58 

38 

1833. 

100 

66 

34 

1893. 

125 

93 

32 

(a) Hence the ratio of professional teachers is . 

3:5 

3:4*1 

3:4- 

lb) Ratios of non-professional teachers 

(c) Ratios of professional to non-professional 

lln2H 

Iln3-H 

1 in 4_ 

teachers are nearly as. 

3 :2 

2:1 

3:1 


A further inspection of the reports shows that most of the non¬ 
professional teachers belong to the profession of theology in about 
the following ratios : 30 to 23 to 21 for the three respective periods- 
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The ratio is a decreasing one and rapidly so, when we take into ac¬ 
count the fact that for the same periods the whole numbers engaged 
were increasing and very rapidly between 1883 and 1893, as 96 to 
100 to 125. Also those who belong to the medical profession show 
an increasing ratio as 3 to 4 to 7 for the same periods, thus indicat¬ 
ing a large relative increase of the number for the last decade, as one* 
would suspect. 

The number who came into teaching from the legal profession 
remained too nearly constant to be tabulated. This is probably 
owing to several facts as this class of institutions does not work 
toward the legal profession as an end, and there is therefore a certain 
lack of affinity ; also, the profession of law is much more remuner¬ 
ative and entices its votaries to remain in the profession. 

It will further be observed that the increase in professorships is 
much greater during the last decade than during the first as might 
have been guessed; and that in the changed complexion of college 
faculties is a manifest tendency toward the scientific basis of this 
phase of professional life. Another institution not included in the- 
above list shows by her catalogues a sudden change from 4 ministers 
and one professional teacher in 1891-2 to 5 educators and 1 minister 
in 1892-3. 

The tendency toward professional service is more marked in east¬ 
ern and western colleges than in central and southern states. Further 
it is most evident in the west, as west of the Mississipi River, and 
least of all in the south. It is no part of the purpose of this note to 
interpret the facts herein given, but simply to state them for what 
they are worth. Is the efficiency of educational effort increasing ? 
Is the product of that effort improving ? If so, or if not, why ? 

s. 


The Department of Professional Study is necessarily omitted from 
this number, but will appear as usual in the October issue. We are 
sorry to disappoint the many readers of this valuable department, 
but trust it will not be necessary to do so again. This department is 
of great value to all and especially to those who become Correspon¬ 
dence Members. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION VS. THE LONDON BOARD. 

The educational matter of chief interest in England is the excite¬ 
ment respecting religious instruction in the London School Board. 
The controversy, it may he remembered, was started originally by a 
member of the Board, Mr. Athelstan Riley, who complained of the 
religious instruction as then given. After months of heated discussion 
which caused more or less excitement throughout the country, the 
whole matter was referred (July 7,1893) to a committee of the Board. 

It was rumored soon after that the committee had approved a 
“Test Circular” to be sent to teachers, which rumor was subse¬ 
quently confirmed. The circular was approved by the Board in its 
meeting of March 15, after a prolonged and hot debate. This 
measure has substantially the obnoxious feature of a denominational 
qualification for teachers. In defining the sense in which the Board 
rules as to religious instruction are to be interpreted, the circular 
says: “ In the course of the lessons, as opportunity occurs, you will 

impress upon the children the relation in which they stand to God 
the Father as their Creator, to God the Son as their Redeemer, and to 
God the Holy Ghost as their Sanctifier.” 

“ The Board cannot approve of any teaching which denies either 
the divine or the human nature of the Lord Jesus Christ, or which 
leaves on the minds of the children any other impression than that 
they are bound to trust and serve Him as their God and Lord.” 

All this is against the convictions of Unitarians and several other 
sects, and excites apprehension also in many orthodox circles, in 
which the question arises : What next ? The fact that the circular 
■closes with the assurance that means will be taken “ to release 
teachers from giving the Bible lessons without prejudice to their 
position ” is not comforting, especially in view of the fact that the 
originator of the whole controversy stated in a committee meeting 
that “ he knew that many teachers could not give religious instruc¬ 
tion in the spirit of the circular, and that unless its issue were 
followed by withdrawal from the religious instruction of a sufficient 
number of teachers he would ask for more stringent measures.” 

While the majority of the London Board have taken this position, 
it is by no means certain that they represent the wishes of a majority 
of the rate-payers. Not only non-religious bodies, but all non¬ 
conformist denominations have made open and vigorous protests 
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against the measure. It appears, now, that some compromise may 
be agreed upon, especially in view of the fact that 3,150 teachers 
employed by the Board have asked to be relieved from giving reli¬ 
gious instruction. At a meeting of the “ Metropolitan Board Teachers 
Association,” attended by 1,500 members, a manifesto was unani¬ 
mously adopted calling upon all the teachers who had requested this 
relief, not “to reply individually to the Board’s individual request.” 
The signers assert that as “ experts they are convinced that the intro¬ 
duction into the schools of the definite dogmatic teaching desired by 
the leaders in this movement is both unsuitable and unwarranted. 
They feel strongly that the religious instruction should aim at the 
formation of character and the inculcation of the principles of morality 
rather than at supplying doctrinal teaching, which is best left for a 
more mature age. Instruction of the former character they have 
given in the past from the open Bible, and as they are denied the 
relief promised on application, they will continue to give such 
instruction in the future without reference to the circular.” 

4 - They are still of opinion that the operation of the circular will 
amount to the application of a test, and they agree with the Rev. 
Dr. Abbott (late of the ( City of London School,’) that a teacher who 
will conform will be more useful than one who will not, and, in the 
end, the fonner will have his reward in better pay and quicker pro¬ 
motion, and that a new kind of dissent will thus be started, and 
School Board Non-conformists will find themselves gradually 
drifting out of the swim of professional advancement. ” It is notice¬ 
able that the Press, as a rule, sustains the teachers. 

UNIVERSITY NOTES. 

FRANCE. 

The summer has witnessed several brilliant ceremonies in Univer¬ 
sity circles of France. The new buildings for the FacuUes of Caen, 
were opened with imposing ceremonies, on the third of June. All 
the French feimltes and the leading Universities of Europe, Germany 
alone excepted, were represented in the concourse. Visitors were 
reminded of the antiquity of this seat of learning by the following 
inscription on the interior wall. “ University of Caen, 1432.” This 
gave the text for the address of welcome by the Mayor of Caen who 
reviewed the early glories and later decline of this University of Nor¬ 
mandy. M. Liard, the Director General of Superior Instruction in 
the Ministry of Public instruction was the recipient of special honors 
as he was formerly the rector of the acad6mie of Caen. An interest¬ 
ing feature of the ceremonies was a grand banquet tendered the 
guests of honor by the neighboring maritime city of Havre. The 
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mayor of the latter city in welcoming the illustrious professors and 
gifted students who composed his audience recalled that Francis I r 
the founder of the city, also revived the French Universit} r , created 
the first chairs in the College de France, and courses of law, of 
medicine and of the classics. The rector of the Facultes of Caen in 
his response styled Havre, a “ Normand Chicago with the added 
characteristics of an Athens.” 

For the new buildings thus auspiciously dedicated the city of Caen 
has contributed $260,000, the department of Calvados $50,000, and 
the State $100,000. 

The Facultes of Poitiers are also rejoicing in the possession of new 
buildings which were inaugurated May 13. The Minister of Public 
instruction who took part in the ceremonies paid a well merited 
tribute to M. Compayre, the rector of the Academic of Poitiers and 
one of the most brilliant members of the department of Superior 
Education in France. 

The annual banquet of the Students’ Association, Paris, under the 
presidency of M. Jules Lemaitre, brought together a distinguished 
company of authors and savants. At the table of honor were seated 
among others MM. Zola, Lavisse, Michel Br6al, Liard, Colmet de San- 
terre, and Frederic Passy. All names well known in the literary or 
educational world. The speech of M. Lemaitre, the principal one of 
the occasion, was an enthusiastic eulogy of tolerance, which he char¬ 
acterized as “the grace” and “the charity of intelligence.” 

SPAIN. 

From the latest official report relative to public instruction in 
Spain, it appears that the ten Universities enrolled 9,700 regular 
students in 1891-92 distributed as follows : Philosophy 917, Science 
962, Pharmacy 882, Medicine 2,154, Law 4,785. The number of free 
hearers, or attendants upon selected courses, is not given; in 1890-91 
it was 7,354 on a total of 17,911. Madrid draws more than one- 
fourth of the students, i. e., 2,882 in 1891-92, Barcelona followed 
with 1,860. Saragossa has the smallest attendance (609). This 
University which dates from the 16th century celebrated its third cen¬ 
tennial in 1893, following this ceremonial, the first of its kind in 
Spain, with the inauguration of the new building erected for the 
faculties of medicine and science. This is said to afford the finest 
equipment for instruction in experimental science to be found in 
Spain. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Official statistics for 1892-93 show a total attendance of 13,573* 
students in the universities of the empire and of 1,974 in the tech¬ 
nical schools. 
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GERMANY. 

The twelve higher technical schools of Germany, (viz. Aix-la- 
Ohapelle, Berlin-Charlottenburg, Brunswick, Darmstadt, Dresden, 
Hanover, Carlsruhe, Munich, and Stuttgard) in the winter semester 
of 1893-94 had a total of 774 professors and teachers and 7,342 
students. Berlin-Charlottenburg led with 2,405 followed by Munich 
with 1,323. A- T- s ’ 


AMONG THE BOOKS. 

To accommodate readers who may wlBh it, the publishers of Education will send, post paid 
on the receipt of price, any book reviewed in these columns. 

The Prince of India is a powerfully written story of the fall of Constanti¬ 
nople, by Gen. Lew Wallace. The author of “ Ben Hur ” has won an honora¬ 
ble and lasting place among writers of fiction. His characters live before us. 
They seem like real flesh and blood. The Prince of India is really the Wan¬ 
dering Jew, who having despoiled the tomb, Hiram of king of Tyre, is able to 
dazzle Constantinople with the splendor of his dress and state. Life on both 
sides of the Bosphorus is graphically and minutely depicted. The love story 
centers round the Princess Irene, a kinswoman of the Greek emperor, Con¬ 
stantine, whom Mahomined, the young Sultan, falls in love with and eventu¬ 
ally, after he has captured Constantinople, makes his sultana. One of the 
most important characters is Mirza, Emir of the Hajj, the chosen warrior and 
friend of Mahommed, who, in his master's interests, comes to live in the 
doomed city, keeping watch of Irene, but falls in love with her, learns that he 
is an Italian Count, Corti, and, freed by Mahommed, fights bravely on the 
Greek side. Another fine character is Sergius, the young priest. Much good 
historical work is done in presenting the customs, manners and life of the 
Greeks and Turks of that time. The dissensions in the church between the 
Greek and Latin monks is powerfully set forth. One also learns much and ac¬ 
curately of the typography and architecture of Constantinople and its environs. 
This lengthened tale,—1080 pages—may not fascinate the reader as much as 
Ben Hur," but it is certainly a strong, entertaining and instructive work of 
fiction. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, in a box, $2.50. 

Ethics of Success, by Wm. M. Thayer, with an introduction by Samuel B. 
Capen, is a Reader for the middle grades of schools, illustrated by anecdotes 
from the lives of successful men and women. The author’s book, with the same 
title, for higher grades of schools, has proved so acceptable to teachers all over 
the land, that he has been induced to prepare this one for younger readers. 
His books are founded on the idea that character-building is the great end of 
teaching, as it is of life itself, and that nothing helps the formation of charac¬ 
ter in young people like the actual achievements and victories of real men and 
women, who have risen to distinction and left their mark upon the world. So, 
with admirable diligence and discrimination, he has collected illustrative inci- 
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dents from the lives of the great and good, and arranged them under such 
heads as: “Who Wins?'' “Keep Your Eyes Open;” “How Places Seek Oc¬ 
cupants;” “Aim High;” “The Devil's Workshop,” etc. The stories are so 
real and illustrative that the attention is at once held', and the principle in¬ 
volved is seen and felt almost without effort. These are excellent books for 
clergymen and other public speakers, as they abound in “ feathers for arrows.” 
We do not hesitate to commend them as among the best of the Readers now 
before the public. They are sure of obtaining a wide popularity on their merits. 
Boston : A. M. Thayer & Co., publishers. 

Specimens of Work in an Elementary School is a volume reproducing 
the original work in writing, composition and drawing, by the young pupils of 
a South Hackney (England) school. The work is excellent in its originality 
of conception and neatness of execution, and reflects great credit alike upon 
teachers and pupils. Longmans & Company, 39 Paternoster Row, London, E. O* 

Steps Into Journalism, by Edwin Llewellyn Shuman. Any young man 
or woman contemplating seriously a sortie into newspaper work will find 
“ Steps Into Journalism,” by Edwin L. Shuman of Evanston, Ill., a light unto 
the path; tor in this volume, frankly and impartially, the author has set forth 
the grave obstacles of disillusion, disappointment and destruction of pet theo¬ 
ries which every votary of modern journalism must encounter. In perfect feir- 
ness to the craft, its brighter side is told in equally truthful and forcible lan¬ 
guage, The book pulses with the truthful delineation of a life of feverish ex¬ 
citement and rarest attraction. It sustains the interest to the final syllable of 
the last page. Neither the woes nor the joys of newspaper life are exaggerated. 
It is a normal picture. Anyone interested in the volume can obtain a copy of 
the Correspondence School of Journalism, Evanston, Ill. 

An Ideal Course in Elementary Art Education, by Langdon S. Thomp¬ 
son, A. M., Ph.D., Supervisor of drawing in the public schools of Jersey City, 
N. J., and lecturer in the School of Pedagogy of the University of the City of 
New York, is an elaborate series of drawing-books presenting a complete 
course of art instruction according to a logically developed plan. The series 
begins with primary work and proceeds by careful gradations to advanced 
aesthetic and industrial drawing. Every essential principle of art education 
seems to be Bet forth, each in its scientific relation to every other, and we feel 
sure that the work of the schools that adopt these books will be thorough and 
satisfactory in this important branch of modern education. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Company, Publishers. 

Life Studies from Mother Goose, by the author of Preston Papers, is 
made up of judicious directions for the preparation of wax works, panto¬ 
mimes and illustrated lectures from Mother Goose Melodies. It will afford 
fun for winter evenings. 

Maize, a Botanical and Economic Study, is an exhaustive monograph 
by John W. Harshberger, Ph. D., Instructor in Botany in the University of 
Pennsylvania. We acknowledge the receipt of the Report of the United 
States Commissioner of Education for the year 1890-'91, just published at 
Washington. We have also received the Secretary's Report and the Regent's 
Bulletin, Report of Extension Department, of the University of New York. 
These documents abound in matters of interest to all educators. 
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The Early Reformation Period in England, edited by Edward P. 
-Cheyney, A. M., iB Number 1 of a series of translations and reprints from the 
Original Sources of European History, published by the Department of 
History of the University of Pennsylvania. This number and the entire 
series is an attempt to open to the student some of the original sources of 
historical knowledge. Those interested in university extension, as well as 
general students of history, will find the efficiency of their class work in¬ 
creased by the use of these texts. Published by the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. Price 15 cents. 

Between Two Forces, a record of a theory and a passion, is one of those 
powerful and engaging tales for which The Arena Publishing Company is 
celebrated. It is safe to say that everyone will not accept the teachings and 
implications of this story, but it is equally sure that no one can read it without 
becoming more thoughtful of the possibilities of human life. 

It is enough to say of The Sir Roger De Coverly Papers, Parts I and II, 
and of The War of Independence, by John Fiske, that they are Nos. 60, 61 
and 62 in the well-known Riverside Literature Series, published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company, Boston. 

The Appleton’s issue a new edition of Bayard Taylor’s History of Ger¬ 
many, from the earliest times to the present day. with an additional chapter 
by his widow, Marie Hansen-Taylor. In his introduction to the original 
edition the author says,— “ The History of Germany is not the history of a 
nation but of a race.” It is impossible to understand the history of our 
modern civilization without going over the ground covered in this work; and 
the student would have to look long l>efore he would find another volume in 
which the story is recorded in such pure English and, at the same time, in so 
clear and comprehensive a way. The book is eminently fitted for use in the 
higher grades of schools, and also supplies the need of the general reader. 
New York : D. Appleton & Company. Price $1.50. 

The Private Life of the Romans, by Harriet Waters Preston and 
Louise Dodge, is a capital adjunct to the classical dictionaries as an aid to 
students of Latin. It helpB one to get at the daily life of the people about 
whom he is studying and so makes study interesting. Boston : Leach, Shew- 
ell & Sanborn. Price $1.25. 

Great Teachers of Four Centuries, by Ossian H. Lang, is an outline 
history of the great movements and masters of the past four hundred years 
that have shaped the theory and practice of the education of the present. 
New York: E. L. Kellogg & Company. Price 25 cents. 

Address to the Clergy and Skepticism and Divine Revelation, by 
John Ellis, M. D., is a thoughtful and devout little book written from the 
Swedenborgian standpoint. New York: Published by the author. 

An Unofficial Patriot, by Helen Gardener, is the story of a conscien¬ 
tious Southener who was bom and bred in the midst of slave ownership, but 
who became convinced that the system of which he found himself a part was 
wrong. His efforts to extricate himself and to care for his slaves and his own 
family, make up the story of the volume. Mrs. Gardener could not write 
a dull book, and we have found every page of this one full of a thrilling 
interest. Some excellent stories of Abraham Lincoln are related; and a clear 
idea is given of the way in which the war of the rebellion was looked at from 
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the Southern Standpoint. To our taste the book is marred by the author’s 
•evident materialism and her inability to appreciate the deeper spiritual ex¬ 
periences of the human heart, as well as by the frequent profanity introduced. 
Boston: The Arena Publishing Co. 


The Jungle Book, by Rudyard Kipling, is one of the most thrilling and 
■delightful books we ever read. It would be hard to find a more enjoyable 
book for the young. The author has a marvellous knowledge of the Indian 
jungle. Who that has read can forget these stories of Kala Nag , the elephant; 
Shere Khan , the tiger; and old Baloo , the sleepy brown bear, who teaches the 
wolf cubs the Law' of the Jungle ; of Bagheera, the black panther; and of Kaa, 
the python, whose blow is like the blow of a steam-hammer. Readers of St. 
Nicholas will remember the stories of “ Rikki-Tikki-Tavi,” “ Toomai of the Ele¬ 
phants,” “ Mowgli’s Brothers,” and “ Tiger, Tiger .” These stories, delightful in 
rspirit, are published in the present volume with additional illustrations, and to 
them are added “ Kaa’s Hunting,” “The White Seal,” and “Her Majesty’s 
^Servants.” Older people, too, will delight in these tales. They are clean and 
wholesome, and fit for the Sunday school, the school-room or the home. New 
'York: The Century Co. 


Elementary Algebra, for the use of preparatory schools, by Charles 
■Smith, M. A., is an excellent revision, adapted to American schools, of a work 
that has achieved a wide reputation on the other side of the Atlantic. It 
-constitutes a well rounded course in the newer elementary algebra, and in¬ 
cludes the subject-matter specified by nearly all colleges in their requirements 
for admission. New York: Mcmillan & Company. $1.10. 


The August number of the Review qf Reviews contains articles by Mr. William B. Wallace on 
the Hon. Wilfrid Laurier, by Attorney-General Longley on “Canada's Political Conditions,” 

and by Dr. Albert Shaw on “Toronto as a Municipal Object Lesson.”-Robert Louis Stevenson 

tells in McClure'8 Magazine for September how he came to write “Treasure Island,” and under 
what conditions and how the work was done.- The Primary School, a magazine for the pri¬ 

mary teacher, makes its first appearance in a bright June issue. It is to be issued monthly, at 

•one dollar per year. E. L. Kellogg & Co., publishers, New York.-A new plan for reaching 

the north pole will be offered in the September Popular Science Monthly, by Stuart Jenkins; in 
•■‘'Arctic Temperatures and Exploration ” he gives his experience in enduring extreme cold as a 

Canadian surveyor.-We are indebted to Public Opinion, Washington, D. C., for a copy of 

-Group No. Y, of their series of Albertype reproductions of the photographs of fifty prominent 

contributors to the magazine literature of the day.-A fine sketch of “ Madame Sevfgne as a 

Woman and Mother,” by Miss Agnes Stuart Bailey, appears as one of a number of the illus¬ 
trated articles in The Catholic World for August.-Secretary of the Ulterior, Hoke Smith, con¬ 

tributes to the August number of the North American Review an able article upon “ The Re¬ 
sources and Development of the South.”-The American Book Company of New York have 

.sold to the Prang Educational Company of Boston, New York and Chicago, their interest in the 
White System of Art Instruction, heretofore published by them.-The Monist for July con¬ 

tains, among other things, two brilliant and scholarly articles by the well-known editor, Dr. 
Paul Cams; one a review of a contribution by Prof. Adolf Hamack on ” The Religion of Sci¬ 
ence,” and the other a timely paper called “The Message of Monism to the World.”-John 

Fiske had conferred upon him, at Harvard's last Commencement, the degree of LL.D. This is a 
worthy tribute to the historian by America’s greatest university. Also, at the Commencement 
• dinner, the Harvard Alumni presented to President Eliot a beautiful gold medal, as a mark of 
their appreciation of his faithful services to the university for the term of twenty-five years 

. just closed.-Western Reserve University has Just laid the foundations for a new Physical 

Laboratory for the use of its Adalbert College and the College for Women. Mr. Samuel Mather 

■ of Cleveland is the donor of the building.- The Forum for August, contains among other 

able articles one on “The Increase of Crime, and Positivist Criminology,” by Henry Charles 
Lea, and another, which will specially interest teachers, on “The New Psychology as a Basis 
-of Education^” by President G. Stanley Hall. 
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CONFERENCE REPORT ON MATHEMATICS. 

SUPT. J. M. GREENWOOD, KANSAS CITY, MO. 

The parts of this report that I do not concur in may be ar¬ 
ranged under two tolerably distinct sub-divisions ; — 

(1) abridging, enriching, overlapping, and transferring; (2) 
the low conception of arithmetic as a science. 

The report as a whole is divided as follows : — 

1. General Statement of Conclusions. 

2. Special report on the Teaching of Arithmetic. 

3. Special report on the Teaching of Concrete Geometry. 

4. Special report on the Teaching of Algebra. 

5. Special report on the Teaching of Formal Geometry. 

1. Abridging , Enriching, Overlapping , and Transferring. 

The limited time at my disposal will be devoted almost ex¬ 
clusively to that part of the report pertaining to the subject of 
arithmetic. The language of the report must be its own inter¬ 
pretation as to the views the conference entertained on the sub¬ 
jects under discussion. Judged as a production and of the actual 
state of the schools in which arithmetic is now taught, it is evident 
that the gentlemen who made the report are not engaged in 
teaching arithmetic, or if they are they are not familiar with 
the best methods in vogue in many schools of our country. 

As a whole the report is suggestive, but is decidedly weak. By 
this is meant that in the opinion of the conference, the children 
are less able to work in the elementary branches of mathematics 
than in any other department of elementary or secondary edu¬ 
cation. 
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This fact is brought more prominently into view by comparing 
the magnificent course in geography, for instance, with the lean 
course in arithmetic. The geography conference treats the chil¬ 
dren as great philosophers, while in arithmetic they are regarded 
almost as weaklings. The mathematical report is turned around 
so that the conclusion comes first, and it virtually starts in with 
the assertion that the course in arithmetic should be abridged 
and enriched,— “ abridged by omitting entirely those subjects 
which perplex and exhaust the pupil without affording any 
really valuable mental discipline; and enriched by a greater 
number of exercises in simple calculation and in the solution of 
concrete problems.” 

“ Among the subjects which should be curtailed, or entirely 
omitted, are compound proportion, cube-root, abstract mensu¬ 
ration, obsolete denominate quantities, and the greater part of 
commercial arithmetic. Percentage should be rigidly reduced to 
the needs of actual life. In such subjects as profit and loss, bank 
discount and simple and compound interest, examples not easily 
made intelligible to the pupil should be ommitted. Such com¬ 
plications as result from fractional periods of time in compound 
interest are useless and undesirable. The metric system should 
be taught in applications to actual measurements to be executed 
by the pupil himself; the measures and weights being actually 
shown to, and handed by, the pupil. This system finds its 
proper application in the course which the conference recom¬ 
mends in concrete geometry.” 

This extract may be received in two ways,— (1) abridgment; (2) 
enrichment. Under the first are the subjects of compound pro¬ 
portion, cube-root, duodecimals, abstract mensuration, obsolete 
denominate quantities and the greater part of commercial arith¬ 
metic. 

Duodecimals expired by the statute of limitation long ago, ex¬ 
cept in college and university examination questions. As to 
compound proportion and cube-root, ten recitations are ample 
time for teaching both subjects. Compound proportion when 
treated analytically, or as “ cause and effect,” has a very high 
educational value as well as a wide application beyond arithmet¬ 
ical computation. 

Hundreds of thousands of pupils never go to high school and 
have no opportunity to study algebra, but from the recommend- 
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ation of the conference, they should not have anything to do 
with cube-root. 

The kindergarten children handle globes, cubes, cylinders and 
cones, not to mention other simpler material forms, and yet, not¬ 
withstanding the necessity for such knowledge, a pupil must not 
learn how to find the edge of a cube till he studies algebra, lest 
the labor should exhaust his mental powers. Should algebra 
never be studied, what then ? Starve the mind! 

As a means of definite information and strengthening the 
mental faculties, unless it be the critical analysis of sentences in 
English Grammar, there is no other kind of work more interest¬ 
ing and satisfactory to pupils than the extraction of square and 
cube root, illustrated by means of geometrical forms made by 
the pupils themselves. These processes embrace the most elabo¬ 
rate and connected chain of reasoning that the school boy or girl 
meets with in the grammar school course. The discipline is 
greater and equally as valuable, or more valuable, than the ex¬ 
traction of these roots by the “algebraic method.” No one who 
has ever taught these subjects properly and intelligently will con¬ 
tend that they are difficult for boys and girls to understand or to 
apply. 

What meaning the conference attaches to the term “ abstract 
mensuration ” is not clear. If by it is meant that volumes, areas 
and lines are always to be measured first by the pupils before 
computation should be made, then the hypothesis becomes im¬ 
possible if not contradictory. But if, at the beginning of a 
subject, the pupil shall make his own measurements, the position 
is not only tenable but educationally correct. However, when 
the pupil has once obtained a definite idea of an inch, foot, yard, 
rod, mile, etc., future measurements need not be performed but 
assumed. The gathering of “ field notes ” is well enough at first, 
but a surveyor or an astronomer does not measure, in a physical 
sense, all the lines and angles used in making a calculation. 

“ Obsolete denominate quantities ” must refer to old tables 
common in English Arithmetics prior to, and immediately after, 
the Revolutionary war. The recommendation that all business 
or commercial arithmetic should be handed over to the tender 
mercies of the commercial colleges, under the plea that the 
children in common schools are two young and immature to 
understand these subjects, is ‘ 1 a dream theorem of words-words.” 
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Children hear very much more of banks, stocks, insurance, as¬ 
sessments, taxes and such things, around the fireside than they 
do of scientific instruments, or of such problems as “computing 
the quantity of coal which would have to be burned in order to 
heat the air of a room from the freezing point to 70°. ” 
How this can be very much simpler to a child of twelve years 
than the idea of shares in a corporation, is a “ sphinx riddle.” 

No doubt, it is because the conference has said so ! That the 
child can have no idea of business till brought face to face with 
it may be true from the standpoint of learned professors, but cer¬ 
tainly not with the average American boy “ who catches on with¬ 
out the second telling.” 

The conference recommends also that practice in quick and 
accurate reckoning in the fundamental rules, including operations 
with vulgar fractions and decimals, should be made an essential 
feature. I agree most heartily with this except that the adjective 
“ vulgar” has a flavor of Thomas T. Smiley’s “ Federal Calculat¬ 
or,” published in 1825, and which volume certainly made a 
much deeper impression on the conference than any arithmetic 
of recent date. 

Children in first, second and third grades are doing these 
things now. Come west and see ! 

The time devoted to algebra is an instance of extreme length¬ 
ening out beyond anything I have ever known in mathematical 
instruction. The pupil is to study algebra a year, then he is to 
spread it out two yearn longer, giving as much time to it for two 
years as he did the first year, that is to say, five hours in recita¬ 
tion each week for the first year and then two and a half hours a 
week for the second and third yearn. Two solid years on alge¬ 
bra is tough on the books, but tougher still on the boys and 
girls. 

There is not a college algebra published in the United States, 
except Stoddard and Henkle’s University Algebra, that pupils 
will not study through and review in a year and a half. When 
a pupil begins algebra why should he not work at it in earnest ? 

For the average American Algebra fifteen months, at the far¬ 
thest, is ample time. 

It is an educational mistake for children to lay aside common 
school arithmetic to dip a little bit into algebra. A boy or girl 
will be far stronger in mathematics after a good drill in mental 
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arithmetic than if mental arithmetic be omitted, and elementary- 
algebra, in a halfhearted way, be substituted. Until a pupil can 
handle quadratic equations well, algebra is little help in the 
solution of arithmetical problems. Many equations of the first 
degree are more easily and elegantly handled by arithmetic than 
by algebra. A boy with a smattering of arithmetic and of alge¬ 
bra is not half so well equipped, cither for life or for progress 
in mathematics, as he is if thoroughly grounded in arithmetic, 
both practical and mental. 

I have yet to see the man, woman, or child that was good in 
algebra that was not also good in arithmetic. Jumping around 
never counts for much in either of these branches. The better 
the learner is in arithmetic, the easier algebra is. The outlook 
that elementary algebra can give is quite limited. 

While the report is full of suggestions about what should be 
taught, the nearest approach as to how any particular subject 
should be taught, is a statement that the children should see and 
handle some measures. Had the gentleman been entirely famil¬ 
iar with the methods of presentation employed in nearly all the 
schools of the country and tho appliances provided by boards of 
education or by the teachers for teaching concrete arithmetic, a 
considerable part of the report would never have been written. 
It, in this respect, is a verbal contest with a straw man that cer¬ 
tainly has no existence in the progressive schools of the country. 
Portions of the report, in my judgment, should have been 
leveled at the methods of teaching certain subjects rather than at 
the subjects themselves. 

Nearly all the subjects recommended to be dropped occupy 
but a few pages in our modern school arithmetics. I have 
before me Dr. Milne’s Standard Arithmetic, published in 1892. 
Compound Proportion covers three pages ; Cube-Root, including 
pictures, explanations and applications, seven pages. Duodeci¬ 
mals not in the book ; True-Discount, Banking and Bank Dis¬ 
count, six pages ; Insurance,— property and personal — three 
pages ] Partial-Payments, three pages; Equations of Payments and 
Accounts', four pages. These subjects cover twenty-six pages in 
a book of 428 pages, and can he easily mastered in twenty-six 
recitations, yet this is what is called “abridging and enriching” 
the course in arithmetic. 

I will venture to suggest certain subjects that may very profit- 
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ably and properly be omitted from our common school arith¬ 
metics, namely,— circulating decimals, all but the simplest exer¬ 
cises in compound interest, foreign exchange, all foreign money 
(except reference tables of values), annuities and progressions. 
Percentage and Interest, with all their applications, should not 
fill more than twenty pages. This means a cut of at least two- 
thirds or three-fourths of all the matter crowded into Percentage 
and Interest. With a good drill in Mental Arithmetic, the 
necessary matter pertaining to Percentage and Interest can be 
compressed into ten or a dozen pages. 

As to the concrete instruction in arithmetic, algebra and geo¬ 
metry, as exercises in getting the subject matter clearly before 
the pupils, there can be no two opinions ; but in the study of all 
branches of mathematics as such, neither the teacher nor the 
learner should be compelled to eat, drink and sleep with concrete 
mathematical illustrations. Just as soon as the illustrations have 
served their purpose, they should be put aside. Mathematics 
deals with symbols and mental conceptions of time, space and 
motion, and not with material things that must be felt, handled 
and weighed only incidentally. The science is one thing and 
its concrete application another. Mathematics is essentially a 
science created by the human mind — a product of the under¬ 
standing and of the reason. 

2. An Inadequate Conception of Arithmetic. 

Arithmetic is looked upon in many ways and from different 
points of view. The true reason for these differences must be 
sought for in the unintelligible manner in which it is taught 
in some schools, and the low use to which it is put in doing 
menial service for other branches. It is used as a sort of wheel¬ 
barrow for carrying other things in all the inorganic phases of 
the material w r orld. It is the most general key possible to nature 
by dealing with quantitive relations. 

(1) In solving a problem the learner must register in his own 
mind what is given ; (2) what is required, or to be proved; (3) 
the steps in the argument necessary to establish the proof. The 
main points for the learner to keep in mind are these: (1) is 
my interpretation of the problem correct? (2) is my plan of 
work legitimate? If he is able to decide these two questions 
affirmatively, his progress will take care of itself. 
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A rational course of study must satisfy two demands, one for 
stimulating and training all the human faculties and furnishing 
such kinds of knowledge and to such an extent as to render it 
efficient throughout life. Or this may be put in another form,— 
to know that you know how you know yourself, and to knoiv hoiu you 
know the matmal world. Thus good observation and sound 
reasoning should go hand in hand. This means that one must 
know inductively and deductively. Induction asks what is true ? 
Deduction pushes one step further and asks why it is true? 
. Thoughts need to be arranged consistently. Mathematics is the 
one science that is completely logical. It is the one field in 
which the beginner perceives that he must be an accurate 
reasoner or he is nothing. Here is the field of absolute cer¬ 
tainty. Mathematical conclusions, compared with all other 
scientific conclusions which are true conditionally,— the conditions 
being those of experimental data — are absolutely and universally 
true so long as our minds are constituted as they are. Here is a 
measure of certainty freed from doubt. This inner self-con¬ 
tained certainty, arising from and springing out of the very 
nature of arithmetic, has an educational value and marks it at 
once as an instrument for the training of the mind in precise 
and exact habits of thought that can not bo found in any other 
branch of the common school course. 

Mathematics deals not in treacherous reasoning. Truth is 
not jumped at. In its dry, clear atmosphere of certainty and 
unemotional thought, the pupil learns to think precisely and 
impartially, and he carries this strength with him into after life. 
The habit acquired of getting to the roots of things, and of not 
being put off with insufficient reasons, is a mental condition that 
cannot be so fully developed in any other department of human 
thought as in mathematical subjects. How is this or that 
proved? is the foremost question. Knowledge of the Laws of 
Number and Form has the widest application in other 
departments of science. Indeed, natural science cannot 
be understood without a knowledge of number. Botany 
makes 1 heavy demands upon it. Physics and chemistry require 
a great deal more. Quantitative modes of measurement are con¬ 
tinually called for in all the experimental sciences. Political 
and social sciences are dependent upon arithmetic for all their 
facts. The higher forms of electricity, heat, light, motion and 
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sound are only extensions of the science of mathematical ideas — 
of addition and subtraction; and all the machinery of this age 
depends upon mathematical investigations. Thinking, then, is 
largely quantitative, and arithmetic is only the first preparation 
for this kind of thought. The mind needs to be made strong 
and sure by clear methods of thought freed from distracting 
cares. Truth is oftentimes covered over with rubbish or inci¬ 
dental circumstances and it has to be picked out and arranged 
systematically, and the process of entanglement is better laid in 
mathematical studies than in either the languages or natural 
sciences. Mathematics, by virtue of its peculiar nature, holds an 
intermediate place between what may be called the external 
sciences and the internal sciences, and it is through the 
science of number and form that these two great departments are 
connected. And while arithmetic, the very foundation of the 
mathematical structure, should begin by getting its starting point 
from the senses, yet it is not a sense study except sparingly. To 
rob any branch of mathematics of its abstract character is to be¬ 
little it, and to deprive the mind of the greatest mental discipline 
that can come to it. Man is the symbol using animal, and 
mathematics is the symbolic department of absolute knowledge. 

The too prevalent notion that the elementary branches of 
arithmetic, algebra and geometry are to be learned, and should 
be learned, incidentally, is to misconceive the character and the 
scope of all sound mathematical knowledge. It has been well 
said : “ The mathematician is independent of all things but his 
own mind ; his work is to think out his own thoughts to the 
end.” As far, then, as the conference on mathematics indicates 
an opinion, it is on the side of “ bread and butter knowledge.” 
There is not that uplifting influence running through the report 
which places even elementary mathematics in its proper light 
before the great teaching force of America. Each branch of 
mathematics holds in solution a great body of truths of its own, 
which are susceptible of wide application to many other ques¬ 
tions that lie apparently outside of the domain of pure mathe¬ 
matical investigation. The report makes “ mathematical fad- 
ding” the essential element in each branch, instead of putting 
the subject in its essence forward as the basic idea. 

Should the studies of our schools wear the sordid air of a mer¬ 
cenary selfishness ? The idea that a bounty or a bribe to stimu- 
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late is necessary to secure the highest results in mental or moral 
progress is repulsive to every ennobling instinct of humanity, 
and the low “bread-and-butter motive” so persistently lauded in 
some quarters can have but one tendency,— the lowering of edu¬ 
cational ideals. 

To cultivate the constructive and imaginative faculties is an 
important gain in all mathematical teaching, but that species of 
arithmetic and geometry which essays to deal continually with 
real things, degenerates into a kind of mechanical measurement 
well enough for the “ square-and-scratch-all” philosophy, but 
entirely too restrictive for the learner who works after an idealized 
form in his own mind. To become proficient in mathematics is 
an individual affair. Each must do his own thinking, follow his 
own clews, and reach his own conclusions. Every branch of the 
sciences demands earnest, voluntary and persistent effort, and he 
who is not willing to subject himself to this kind of mental 
discipline which demands self-denial, patience, perseverance, 
need not enter this field with the expectation of accomplishing a 
great deal. Unless it be in metaphysics, there is no other depart¬ 
ment which can compete with mathematics for furnishing matter 
for severe and exact thought. 

The one who first makes an original experiment is a discov¬ 
erer, but others coming after him and repeating it cannot be said 
to perform an experiment in a very striking sense. It is simply 
doing what others have done, — a mere copying under directions. 
The interest aroused is nothing compared to that which belonged 
to the first trial. As has been truthfully said by one of England’s 
greatest men: “ In fact, almost always he who first plucks an 
experimental flower thus appropriates and destroys its fragrance 
and its beauty.” The experimental side of instruction is largely 
devoted to familiar processes already hammered out exceedingly 
thin. They are necessary and have a place in instruction, but 
when pushed beyond a certain boundary, they negate themselves. 
Besides, it too often happens that what the pupil cannot draw 
cannot be imagined, and the mind long accustomed to act 
through the fingers and the eye, cannot act independently. 
Mental processes stand infinitely higher than eye, ear, and 
finger processes. 

The idea that a science of any kind is to be learned ineidently 
in the prosecution of another science or other sciences, is an un- 
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sound position, and especially is this obvious in the many futile 
attempts that have been made in this country during the last 
score of years. Arithmetic, grammar, spelling, geography, 
United States history, were all to be thus acquired. But the cold 
fact, naked and truthful as it is, is that not one of these attempts 
has succeeded. 

A science is not a parasite, because it may aid in unfolding 
another science. It is what it is by virtue of its own inherent 
principles, and as such it must be learned and correlated. 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF PREPARATORY 

SCHOOLS. 

MRS. HELEN E. STARRETT, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Every student of social progress has learned that the distin¬ 
guishing feature of this age is the specialization of work or 
function. Commonplace as this observation seems, it is never¬ 
theless always interesting to note the application to particulars of 
any general law. It is interesting to notice how all trades and 
professions are now specialized into departments; departments 
into sections ; sections into details, down to the minutest division 
of labor. This is true of mechanical labor and it is equally 
true of intellectual or brain work. All the learned pro¬ 
fessions are divided into special departments. Law has its cor¬ 
poration lawyer, its criminal lawyer, patent lawyer, collection 
lawyer, etc., and each attends to his own specialty. Medicine 
has its numerous specialties and specialists. So has theology. 
So has every department of human activity. The result of all 
this specializing is vastly better and more comprehensive work 
performed with less expenditure of vitality and with far greater 
aggregate results than would be possible under a less thorough 
and systematic division of labor and responsibility. 

That the great work of education must progress in accordance 
with this law is apparent to every one who has given the sub¬ 
ject serious thought. Good scholars were doubtless made in 
the little country schools of fifty years ago, where one teacher 
taught everything from the a b c’s to logarithms and Greek roots. 
But those scholars were made in spite of and not on account of 
their surroundings. Generally, too, such as made great attain- 
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merits did so because on account of their mental aptitude they 
succeeded in securing more than a fair share of the teacher’s at¬ 
tention and efforts. 

No question of the present day presses more keenly upon the 
hearts of earnest and faithful parents than the question of the 
right education of their children. For nothing do they pay out 
money so cheerfully and so lavishly. Generally speaking, no 
subject more instantly secures their attention. 

For it is not merely a question of having our children in¬ 
structed in the sciences and languages and technical knowledge 
of the schools. It is a question of how the child shall be led 
and helped and developed physically, mentally and spiritually, 
until it shall realize its own individual relation to the Universe ; 
shall be brought into harmony with the laws of that universe, 
physical, intellectual and spiritual, and, learning to live in har¬ 
mony with those laws, shall realize how infinitely grand is the 
gift of life, how infinite its possibilities for good or evil. 

A very great change in theories of education has taken place 
within the last ten or fifteen years, in that the great importance 
of the earlier years of a child’s life has been recognized. 

Thanks to the wide-spread teachings of the Kindergarten, wise 
parents are almost everywhere beginning to realize that the first 
great aid in the development and growth of the child is to be 
found in these beautiful child gardens. Without, for one mo¬ 
ment, attempting to enter upon a discussion of the deep philoso¬ 
phical and spiritual principles that underlie the whole system of 
the kindergaiien teaching, the most cursory observer who visits 
a well conducted kindergarten can see where the help to the 
parent comes in ; where indeed the opportunities for child culture 
and training are found in the kindergarten, that cannot be 
found even in the homes. There is first the association of num¬ 
ber whereby each little'one learns that he is not the only object 
of the special care of the teacher ; learns, under the good kinder- 
gartner’s instruction, that he is expected to be kind, courteous, 
unselfish, generous toward his little fellows. Here is activity 
which is the essential factor of his physical- growth and de¬ 
velopment, is guided unconsciously to himself into directions of 
constructiveness instead of destructiveness; he is taught to ob¬ 
serve the principles of beauty in color and form and sound until, 
as a result, he learns to choose beauty instead of ugliness, order 
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instead of disorder, harmony instead of discord and is started in 
the right direction toward a generous, order-loving and harmon¬ 
ious life. It is in the kindergarten that the observant parent 
first begins to realize the incalculable power of the teacher’s ex¬ 
ample and character over the child. Many a mother whose 
children are under the care for a part of the day of a competent 
kindergartner has felt herself held to a higher standard of 
good temper and politeness by the innocent comparisons made 
between herself and the kindergartner. 

“ Miss Mary never speaks that way to us” was the innocent 
reproof administered by a little four-year-old to an impatient 
mother. On the other hand, the mother may happily find in 
the person and example of the kindergartner one of her 
strongest allies in forming a high ideal of behavior and pro¬ 
priety in the mind of the child. To a little one who had formed 
the habit of biting its nails, the mother said, “ Miss Mary’s nails, 
I am sure, never look like that.” The next day the child, on 
returning home, exclaimed, “ Miss Mary’s nails are just beauti¬ 
ful, and I mean to have mine just like hers,” and that was the 
end of the annoying habit which no amount of reproof had been 
able to overcome. 

A good kindergarten training is, undoubtedly, the best possi¬ 
ble start for the child on the long road which it must travel be¬ 
fore the goal of a broadly educated and developed manhood or 
womanhood is reached. But, leaving this department the in¬ 
valuable aid of the good teacher is next realized in the prelimi¬ 
nary and intermediate departments of study. In the primary 
should be acquired the principles of good penmanship, of draw¬ 
ing and spelling and reading aloud which includes a clear and 
distinct enunciation. If a child leaves this department without 
having acquired these, he will be forever after hampered by the 
deficiency. In this department, too, first, object lessons in 
natural history and science should be given, developing and cul¬ 
tivating the power of observation which, in after life, shall prove 
such a factor in the effective handling of his mental tools. Here I 
would especially wish to emphasize what I believe to be an im¬ 
portant fact, namely,— that it is in this period of a child’s mental 
development that the foundation for a love of good reading must 
be laid. 

Children are often what we call great readers from a very 
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early age, but their reading is too frequently of a kind that not 
only does them no good but is positively harmful. It is with 
mental food just as it is with food for the body. Good, substan¬ 
tial bread and meat and healthful fruits make good blood and 
bone and muscle. Highly seasoned, artificial or stimulating 
foods not only do not nourish, but they are causes of disease. 
Children need to have good mental food selected for them by 
those older and wiser than they, just as they need to have food 
for the body selected, and they need to be kept on this food till 
they learn to prefer it to the sensational and deleterious mental 
food that is served up in such prolusion in much of the current 
literature of the day. Of course it is the duty of the parents to 
know what their children arc reading, but it is also the duty of 
the teacher to select and cause to be read by the pupil in school 
the best literature, and the reading of the best literature can be 
begun at a very early age. 

All this in the primary and intermediate departments requires 
the painstaking and conscientious effort of the teacher, who not 
only loves her work but who has some high conception of the 
importance of the foundation she is laying. Both in this de¬ 
partment and in the intermediate, it is impressive to reflect how 
dependent the parent is upon the teacher. When we remember 
that in these impressionable and formative years of life the child 
is for a greater number of hours every day under the direct 
care and instruction of the teacher than under the care and 
instruction of the mother, how does the teacher function rise in 
importance. It is in these earlier yearn that so much precious 
time is idled away, or squandered through lack of ability or skill 
on the part of the teacher, to train the young mind to habits of 
attention and cultivate the power of study. Notwithstanding 
all that has been written and preached against forcing the youth¬ 
ful mind, or confining it too long to the labor of study, I venture 
to affirm that, in thousands and tens of thousands of instances, 
the time between eight and fourteen of a child's life is largely 
wasted for lack of knowledge on the part of the teacher as to 
what should be expected and required of a child in the way of 
intellectual wox^k, and for lack of the proper systematizing of 
that work. 

During the period between six and fourteen, a child should 
acquire a good elementary knowledge of one or two languages. 
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of two or three of the natural sciences, and of elementary arith¬ 
metic and algebra. I say elementary arithmetic advisedly, 
because, as the result of yearn of observation as a teacher, I am 
convinced that schools generally press the study of arithmetic at 
too early an age and before the reasoning powers are sufficiently 
developed. In these earlier years children love, and may be suc¬ 
cessfully taught, to observe and to classify, their powers of mem¬ 
ory may be also cultivated, both by its exercise in learning the 
languages and by committing to memory beautiful selections 
from the poets and literature of all ages, by which means the 
love of literature and poetry may be implanted. 

This is the brief outline of what may and should be accom¬ 
plished for the child up to his fourteenth year, and its reason¬ 
ableness and desirability any intelligent parent can appreciate. 
But without the cooperation and intelligent effort of the teacher, 
the parent is almost helpless to secure this result for the child, 
because this harmonious, correlated, systematic work must all be 
done in the school room, and under the direct guidance and 
direction of the good teacher. For lack of such systematic and 
thorough work, thousands of children enter the higher classes 
in our schools, both public and private, handicapped by difficul¬ 
ties from which they can scarcely hope to recover. A poor and 
awkward and difficult penmanship hinders them from expressing 
their thoughts or preparing their exercises easily with the pen. 
Inability to fix the attention and observe carefully handicaps 
them in one direction ; an inability to read aloud with ease and 
propriety handicaps them in another direction; an uncultivated 
memory and lack of readiness in expressing thought clearly, 
orally, handicaps them in still another, and yet the power to 
perform every one of the exercises should have been thoroughly 
acquired in the primary and intermediate departments, or be¬ 
fore the child is fifteen years old. That this work has not been 
done is the fault of the teacher and the school, if the parent has 
done his part in requiring punctual and regular attendance and 
the observance of necessary hours of study. 

But it is when the child enters upon the wider and higher 
departments of collegiate preparatory study, that the parent most 
needs the cooperation and aid of the true teacher. For now 
character begins to crystallize, aims in life are now to be defined, 
if ever; companionships are to be formed that will, in all prob- 
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ability, color the whole future life. Now indeed are the influence 
and cooperation of the true teacher most needed and appreciated. 
For my own part, there is nothing that continually impresses me 
more and more as my days are spent in the work of teaching — 
or rather, more largely now, in the superintending of teaching — 
than the responsibility laid upon schools and teachers, not only 
in the work of imparting instruction in a systematic and 
thorough manner, but in the formation of character. A notable 
article by President Andrews of Brown University, entitled 
“The Next Step Forward in Education,” has attracted very vide 
attention among thoughtful educators throughout the country. 
In it he says : “ Speaking succinctly, the constituents of sound 

education are: First, character; second, culture; third, critical 
power; fourth, power to work hard under rule and under pres¬ 
sure.” This is a short outline, but how strong ! First, character. 
This is something that is so largely influenced by association and 
by example, that it constitutes one of the vital elements in every 
good school. Teachers should be exemplars in manner, in 
speech, in self control, in all generous behavior, as Emerson 
would say. The ideal teacher is one of whom the parents, on 
thorough acquaintance, should be able to say : “ I would wish to 
have my child resemble that teacher in character and manner;” 
and of whom the child also should say: “I should like to be 
such a woman or such a man.” 

It has been my privilege, within a short time, to attend two 
reunions of the alumnse of two celebrated schools, or seminaries, 
that have sent forth from their walls more young women of noble 
and strong character than any other two similar institutions in 
the world,— Mt. Holyoke and Monticello. At one of these 
reunions, Mm. Alice Freeman Palmer, the former President of 
Wellesley College, made a short address in which she said : “ A 
college professor lately asked me: 4 Why is it that in all the 
modem appliances of culture, all the facilities for doing educa¬ 
tional work with which our modern schools and colleges for girls 
are supplied, we do not seem to turn out girls of such fibre and 
character as these old seminaries did forty or fifty years ago? 1 ” 
The answer, I think, is not far to seek. It may all be explained 
by a study of the character of the women who officered those 
institutions of fifty years ago. They were women who had 
obtained their own education at a cost in struggle and privation 
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that made them appreciate its value. Their earnestness had 
made them thorough students ; and what they had studied they 
knew thoroughly. They came before their pupils filled with a 
sense of the importance of the work they were to do for them, of 
the great value of an education, and with an enthusiasm for im¬ 
parting instruction. They knew the value of good foundations. 
It is an interesting incident in the life of Mm. Bannister, who 
was associated with Mary Lyon in the founding of Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary, but who afterward went to Ipswich and founded that 
celebrated school, the Ipswich Female Seminary, that in its first 
year, after she had organized the classes for scientific and other 
studies, she found the whole school so deficient in penmanship, 
grammar, spelling and the elementary principles of arithmetic 
that all the class work of the school was laid aside and the entire 
attention of the pupils for nearly one term was required for the 
study of these neglected elementary branches. Every girl in 
the school was required to thoroughly review grammar and 
arithmetic, and to give much time every day to penmanship and 
spelling. What a lesson in character building was the enforced 
review ! The pupils saw at once that there was to be no sham 
work ; that solidity and thoroughness were to be the essentials of 
a true education. And speaking of this thoroughness in the 
elementary branches, who of us have not had opportunity to 
compare the elegant letters written by educated women of forty 
yearn ago with the harum-scarum, scrappy, scrawly notes — they 
cannot be dignified by the name of letters — written by so many 
girls and women educated in our latter day schools. 

Penmanship, composition and forms of expression were re¬ 
garded as beautiful arts in those days, and practiced with a 
respect due to their importance. Then, too, the pupils of those 
schools in their study of literature, studied the classics. They 
were not submerged and confused and bewildered by the flood of 
literature that sweeps over the world today, the greater part of 
it mere padding — mere thin rehash of the thoughts of the past. 
Our women of forty years ago read Milton and Shakespeare and 
Bacon’s Essays and Locke on the Human Understanding and 
Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful and Dr. Johnson’s Rasselas 
and Addison’s Spectator and Pope and Thompson and Gray and 
Scott and Wordsworth. Every one of these writers gave the 
mind food for earnest thought, and while there was, perhaps, not 
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enough of diversion and entertainment pure and simple in the 
books of those days, and while, also, a rather sombre cast was 
given to the mind by the lack of these elements, yet we must 
concede that this training developed a genuine love for good 
literature, such as it is often very hard to develop now. It de¬ 
veloped a love for good reading that made books the beloved 
friends of .quiet, happy homes ; that made the quiet hearthstone, 
far removed from the gay crowds rushing after exciting and 
ephemeral pleasures, the dearest place on earth, where the com¬ 
panionship of the choicest and noblest spirits of the past was 
shared by husband, father, mother, brothers and sisters. 

Now it is to help develop all these beautiful possibilities of the 
intellectual life and the noble character that the preparatory 
school should devote its energies. To do this takes time, 
patience, energy, ability and an innate enthusiasm for the work. 
To the private preparatory school especially, is delegated the 
duty of giving more attention to the finer and more delicate 
departments of culture than is possible in our public schools — 
in fact, this is the principal argument for their existence. The 
public schools have a work of transcendent importance to do. 
They must take the children of all who send and give them the 
education that will more particularly fit them to fight the battle 
of life for themselves. They too often, unfortunately, are not 
allowed the necessary time to lead the pupils away from the 
stem practicalities of figures and scientific statements into the 
beautiful and alluring fields of literature, and art and music 
and all those higher domains of thought and feeling which, if 
they do not help one to earn a living, at least make life worth 
living after it is earned. To fill this lack is, in an especial 
manner, the function of the good private preparatory school. 

And now the thought comes to me, how shall I close this 
paper, containing but a few of the considerations that crowd upon 
the mind when that delightful subject, the education of the 
young, is considered. I must call to my aid one of our greatest, 
our most beloved American poets, who, when addressing the 
children who formed a little preparatory school in his own house, 
wrote: 
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What would the world be to us 
If the children were no more; 

We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before. 

What the leaves are to the branches, 
With light and air for food, 

Ere their green and tender branches 
Have been hardened into wood, 

Such to the world are the children ; 

Through them it feels the glow 
Of a brighter, happier climate 
Than reaches the trunk below. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF OBJECT DRAWING. 

WILLIAM A. MASON, DIRECTOR OF DRAWING. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

The simple request “Draw what you see” is frequently made 
to pupils in our public schools when a picture of any object 
placed before them is desired. This very innocent. expression, 
however, is capable of two interpretations: The drawing of the 
form presented as it appears to the eye, and the drawing of it as 
it is known to the mind in its facts of geometric form. In the 
case of the young child who essays for the first time to make the 
picture drawing of an object, the pertinent inquiry may be made: 
Does the child know what he sees, or does he simply see what he 
knows ? It will not require much studied reflection to arrive at 
the conclusion that the latter inquiry reveals the true condition 
of the child’s mind; for it is unreasonable to expect him, as it 
is entirely outside of his experience, to do other than to express 
the object only as his mind knows it in its geometric facts. 

To explain this statement we must look up the antecedents of 
the ideas which are active in directing the hand to record the 
sensations of sight when the brain is stimulated by the vision of 
the object. We know that when the baby eyes are first unsealed, 
visual sensations are conveyed to the brain and, like all other 
subjective sensations, are immediately projected out of the self 
towards, or to, the external object, the inferred source of the 
stimulus. When, therefore, emanations of sunlight in undula¬ 
tions ofi ether of varying wave lengths are reflected from the sur¬ 
face of any body, the lens of the eye concentrates a part of these 
undulations upon the retina, or expansion of the optic nerve. 
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This irritation, or stimulus of the nerve ends when commu¬ 
nicated to the brain, is recorded there as a complex sensation of 
■color in various gradations and tones. These color ideas, although 
registered in the brain, are accompanied by an instantaneous, 
concomitant idea whereby they are projected back to the object 
from which they originated. 

This instinctive projection of the sensation of sight towards 
■fche object is unaccompanied at first by any associated idea of 
distance or of solidity ; the “color points” of the retinal picture, 
if we may so call them, consisting of all the rays of light stimu¬ 
lating the nerve ends over an area identical in outline with the 
perceived object, are alike projected indefinitely into space. The 
object therefore is cognized by the undeveloped brain as a flat 
picture; and this impression obtains until the hand in its explo¬ 
rations rounds out the cycle of the acquisition of knowledge and 
grasps the object. Directly this act is accomplished, by the 
effort of reaching a greater or less distance, the opening and 
closing of the fingers to grasp the object, and the passage of them 
over its surface, sensations of touch are experienced which, being 
communicated to the brain, are there recorded as ideas of dis¬ 
tance, extension, form, texture, etc. 

These sensations of touch are recorded in the brain conjointly 
and simultaneously with the visual sensation of the object, so 
that after several such associated experiences the paths of nerve 
conduction become so efficiently trained that any subsequent sen¬ 
sation of the visual nerves alone will recall all the associated im¬ 
pressions of touch. 

Thus when the child has handled the ball or the sphere a suffi- 
cent number of times to have properly co-ordinated in the brain 
the visual perception of it with the tactual perception, thereafter 
that particular visual impression of graduated tones of color, 
passing from light and tones of light to shade and tones of shade 
in all directions, is recognized as a ball, a sphere with its 
round contour and surface. In like manner, when the cylinder 
is again seen by the eye in any occasional position after one or 
more experiences of seeing and handling it have firmly associated 
the tactual and visual sensations, the visual impressions of grad¬ 
uation of tone around the circular periphery and the more or 
less even tone on the plane ends recall the tactual concept of 
rounding surface and circular plane ends, and the object is recog- 
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nized as the cylinder. The important point to be borne in mind 
is that the object is conceived to be what it actually is, in its facts 
of geometric form, irrespective of the position of the object, or of 
the “ view” which the eye takes of it. 

The above briefly stated is the operation of the brain in the 
mental recognition of the several geometric forms, or of the forms 
of nature and of art. The knowledge of the actual geometric 
shape of the object is indissolubly associated in the brain with 
the visual idea of it; so that in describing it by spoken or written 
speech, or by graphic delineation, its real shape is conceived and 
not its apparent shape, which is really what the retina always 
receives. 

We have now precipitated in the last few words the entire 
argument of this special inquiry. 

The eye is simply a species of camera, through the crystalline 
lens of which images of external objects are thrown inverted* 
upon the sensitive “ plate ” of the retina. The images are actual 
pictures in perspective the same as photographs, and are subject 
to the same laws of optics observed in such pictures,— the true 
geometric forms are rarely recorded, but lines which are actually 
parallel converge as they are seen to recede, and nearly all sur¬ 
faces are foreshortened, so that squares become trapezoids or 
trapeziums and circles become ellipses. These retinal images or 
pictures, however, have from the earliest childhood been inter¬ 
preted to the brain by the associated tactual memory ideas, 


*The precise similarity between the function of the eve and that of a lens 
convinces us that not only is the image of the external object pictured on the 
retina at the proper focal distance of the crystalline lens, but that the image, 
as in the camera, is also inverted on the retina. 

No former theory of physiological optics, or of the mental “ point of 
view ” of this retinal picture has even satisfactorily explained. the manner in 
which the mind reverses this picture and recognizes objects in the position 
which we designate as upright. But the psychological theory of the projec¬ 
tion of sensations, by which we instinctively invest the > object with our sense 
impression of its properties, accounts for this inversion in a manner that 
leaves nothing to be desired in the way of further explanation. If we can 
conceive of the mental projection back to the object of a single ray of light 
whicn may have entered the eye through the exact centre of the crystalline 
lens, or approximately thereto, and subject consequently to no inversion, we 
can as easily conceive of the external projection of every te color point ” on 
the retina back through the crystalline lens to its original source in the object. 
In other words, the brain can know nothing of the arrangement, inverted or 
otherwise, of the color points of the picture on the retina as each individual 
color point is independently projected back to the object. By this mental 
process a perfect agreement is effected between the visual and tactual sensa¬ 
tions, and extension in any or all directions is similarly recognized by both 
visual and tactual ideas. 
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■which act as a kind of intermediary and translate the ever 
changing impressions of sight into the simple language of geo¬ 
metric facts. In view of these facts it is not at all surprising 
that in the graphic expression of form the drawing of beginners 
is invariably flat and geometric. In this respect their efforts are 
perfectly paralleled by the drawing of all early races of man¬ 
kind. 

The Egyptians, Assyrians and the early Greeks all represented 
form in two dimensions with no conception of perspective. In 
their pictures we see little more than knowledge drawings, with 
only an occasional suggestion of foreshortening. With the later 
Greeks the grandeur of their art attests to the success with which 
they emancipated themselves from the error of geometric repre¬ 
sentation, and founded their inimitable art on the critical study 
of the object by the eye in its purely visual function. 

The child’s first drawing of the cylinder is simply a knowledge 
•drawing of it, not a reproduction of the visual image. He ex¬ 
presses in the drawing his knowledge of the geometric facts of 
form the circular top and the flat bottom — learned through 
long association of the visual and tactual ideas of it. 
With the cube his attempt to draw what he “sees ” is no more 
successful. He represents the facts known to his mind, that the 
cube possesses a square front face and a square top face. 

In order that the beginner may draw objects as the eye 
actually sees them, or, to state it with no ambiguity of meaning 
in regard to the psychological functions of the brain, as the 
image is received on the retina, he must be brought to dissociate 
as far as is possible by studied effort the intimately associated 
ideas of visual impressions and the ideas of true geometric form. 
These latter ideas while correct for the thing in itself are 
wholly wrong as an interpretation of the retinal picture of the 
thing. In pictorial representation the real facts should be sup¬ 
pressed and the visual sense impression should be expressed ex¬ 
actly as it is received without any modification, just as the eye of 
the babe receives it, in the innocence of the eye,* without know¬ 
ing its significance. 


mlv h^H^'^ C - hnical po 7\ r of P aiatine depends on our recovery of what 
“eotion ; that is to say, a sort of childish per- 

wliat thev sta ' ns , of color, merely as such, without consciousness of 

Jight fiS a blmd man WOUld S'* them * ^denly gifted with 
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To develop this faculty in the child,— the ability to reflect upon 
the integrity of his visual perceptions — and to promote facil¬ 
ity in expressing by drawing the apparent shapes of objects as- 
seen by his eye in contradistinction to their true shapes, is a most 
valuable exercise in the training of the faculty of observation. 

It trains his eye to perceive the subtleties of proportion in three, 
magnitudes, to study the details of the surfaces of fruits, vege¬ 
tables and other natural or artificial objects, and to observe and 
render by shading the delicacy of the light, shade and shadow 
on these objects. The fact that this method is the method of the 
artist and if carried out in the higher schools may lead ultimate¬ 
ly to painting, the highest order of pictorial representation, 
gives a romantic interest to the work. But this desirable result, 
much as it may be hoped for as the goal of undoubted talent, 
should by no means be considered to be more than an incident of the 
instruction. Object drawing should be a constant auxiliary of 
all branches of study in our public schools. In the first year in 
school, pupils might be taught to draw simple leaves directly 
from nature, thereby familiarizing them with their specific 
shapes as well as gaining power in graphic expression. In the 
second year, they are none too young to begin the representation 
of simple fruits and vegetables, as the apple, potato, etc. It is 
truly surprising to those who have not observed the drawing of 
yery young children to see how soon they learn to observe for 
themselves and to express intelligently as well as intelligibly 
such facts as the impossibility of seeing the top end of the stem 
of an apple when it is turned away from the eye, or of being 
able to see both the stem and blossom ends in the same drawing 
of the apple. 

These are to them actual facts of knowledge which 
they are at first prone to believe are visual facts, and they so 
record them both. Another simple fact is learned, and the 
child’s capacity for the reception of knowledge gained through 
his perceptive faculties is correspondingly increased when he 
discovers in drawing the potato that the curved edges which 
partly surround the buds on their inferior margins always bulge 
toward the root end. Once they perceive this, or any other 
scientific fact acquired through their own self-activity, they are 
not soon likely to forget it; and they will look with great eager- 
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ness to find the root end of their potatoes that they may draw 
the curved axils in the proper direction. 

In object drawing, as suggested above and followed out in the 
higher grades with more thorough drawing of all the forms of 
nature studied in the schools, the child is stimulated to observe 
after a critical, scientific method, marking down with his pencil 
the simple discoveries which he makes. With some few of the 
pupils who enjoy the endowment of native talent, this work will 
lay the foundation for future art work, making the production of 
a single clever artist worth all the cost. 

But the direct gain which this kind of drawing gives in 
general perceptive acumen will make for the education of the 
practical, scientific scholar. There is constant need throughout 
the study of all the natural sciences of close, critical observation 
of the organic and inorganic forces of nature and of their varied 
phenomena. These manifestations of the activities of nature 
are best studied and observed when the eye and the hand are 
mutually employed. 

Nor will the time of the future artisan in any way suffer loss 
from these school exercises in object drawing. Any exercise 
which improves the discriminating power of the eye, and re¬ 
quires, and hence cultivates, the skill of the hand, cannot be 
other than a gain to the manual worker. 

Indeed, the study of object drawing when correlated with other 
branches of study, or when made an exercise in pure representa¬ 
tion, carries out fully the spirit of those objective methods of 
study which are the underlying principles of our Kindergartens, 
and which should form the basis of the methods of instruction 
in all the studies of the higher grades. Not only do they make 
all branches of study more interesting to every pupil, but they 
render them more intelligible to the average mind. 
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CORRECTING AN IMPORTANT DATE. 

PRIN. WILMOT H. THOMPSON, ORANGE, N. J. 

With great pleasure I read in the December number of Educa¬ 
tion Mr. Chas. R Ballard’s very interesting paper on “The 
Dominical Letter,” etc. I was the more pleased to see this matter 
so well presented there because of my firm belief in what the 
author says in the concluding paragraph of his article, —that “ a 
very large majority of teachers know nothing about it,” and 
further that knowledge on this subject is well worth acquiring as 
“ a part of every live teacher’s outfit for daily use.” 

The question of time, — the science of computing dates,— has 
not received the attention that should be given to it in our schools. 
I do not say that to school courses already overburdened, perhaps, 
another study should be added, but a better understanding of 
some things pertaining to chronology would enable many teachers 
to do more intelligent work in teaching history and biography. 
Surely every teacher should have accurate knowledge of all time- 
recording schemes that have a bearing upon, or that are likely to 
come to the surface in the study of modem history. Have teach¬ 
ers, as a rule, such knowledge now ? Assuredly they have not. 
In one of our public grammar schools, the following questions 
were asked by different pupils at different times within a few 
years. In each case the teacher to whom the question was put 
was unable to answer satisfactorily and the writer was called on 
to explain. 

What is the meaning of old style and new style dates ? 

What is the Dominical letter, and for what is it used ? 

If December 21 is the anniversary of the landing of the Pil¬ 
grims, December 11, 0. S., why is not February 21, the anniver¬ 
sary of Washington’s birthday, February 11, 0. S. ? 

Why is Forefather’s Day observed sometimes on the 21st and 
sometimes on the 22nd of December ? 

Why will the year 1900 not be leap year ? 

Just such questions as these are likely to arise in any bright 
pupil’s mind, and the answer to any of them would be apt to 
call forth from a wide awake class many more kindred inquiries. 
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How many teachers are prepared to give, off-hand, clear and 
satisfactory answers to a train of queries thus started ? 

The problem of a difference in time, between the old style and 
the new, has given rise to more perplexing questions and to more 
mistakes in historical, biographical and encyclopedic works than 
most people imagine. The carelessness of some writers and the 
manifest ignorance of others have caused the greatest confusion 
and uncertainty in regard to dates occurring between the latter 
part of the sixteenth and the middle of the eighteenth cen¬ 
turies. When the Julian Calendar was corrected and the new 
style or Gregorian reform was adopted, due care was not exercised 
by historians and other writers to follow a uniform style in enter¬ 
ing dates, and few took the pains to indicate whether recorded 
dates were given according to the old or the new style. 

The events of the past year or so show how widespread is the 
misunderstanding of the time question. As a nation we came 
ridiculously near to celebrating an important anniversary nine 
days ahead of time. The year 1892 was to be a grand jubilee 
year ; but that would not satisfy sentimental regard for an anni¬ 
versary day , and October 12, 1892, was looked forward to as the 
day to be especially marked. By act of Congress, nearly two 
years before the time, that date was fixed as the time for dedicat¬ 
ing “ with appropriate ceremonies ” the grounds for the proposed 
World's Fair in Chicago. It was to be the great day in our sea¬ 
son of rejoicing. The American people were reminded again and 
again of the fact that at two o } clock in the morning of October 12, 
1492, a gun fired on board the Pinta made known to Columbus 
and his fellow voyagers that land had been sighted at last. Oc¬ 
tober 12, 1892, mistakingly regarded as the 400th anniversary of 
this discovery of a new world, was to be duly observed as such 
and active preparations for the celebration were begun through¬ 
out the country. In the spring of '92 the New York Legislature 
enacted that the day should be a legal holiday in the State, and 
in New York City plans were formed for a celebration covering 
several days and culminating on the twelfth. 

But the correctness of the time fixed upon as the anniversary 
was called in question, and efforts were being made to have the 
old style date, October 12, changed to the corresponding date in 
our calendar, October 21. Much was written to show why this 
change should be made, but little attention was paid to it until 
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the summer, after preparations for observing the twelfth were far 
advanced. The Hon. John B. Thacher and Richard Delafield, 
World’s Fair Commissioners, had become interested in the matter 
and were working earnestly to secure action by Congress. At 
length, in the month of July, Senator Hill of New York intro- 
duced in the United States Senate a resolution changing the time 
of the national ceremonies in Chicago from the 12th to- the 21st 
of October. The reasons the distinguished Senator gave for pro¬ 
posing the change show that he did not clearly understand, or 
that he paid little heed to the real principle involved. The 
change had been asked for on the ground of historical accuracy. 
Senator Hill argued that inasmuch as New York was to have a 
celebration on the twelfth it might interfere to have one in Chi¬ 
cago on the same day. But the resolution was adopted and re¬ 
ceived the approval of the President, who issued a proclamation 
declaring “ October 21, 1892, the 400th anniversary of the 
Discovery of America” a legal holiday. 

The advocates of the reform were glad enough to have the 
change made without stopping then to question the motive of the 
legislators who voted for it. It was too late to change the New 
York program as the legislature had adjourned after making the 
old style date a legal holiday. It is to be regretted that not half 
the people in the country understand the nature or the signifi¬ 
cance of this change of date, or can give any better reason for 
celebrating different days in Chicago and New York; but it is 
not to be wondered at that misunderstanding prevails when law 
makers and writers for the press get so far astray and so many 
misleading and conflicting statements appear in print. 

When, as a nation, we had fixed upon and were preparing to 
celebrate October 21, the new style date of discovery, Spain had 
a grand celebration on the third of August as the 400th anniver¬ 
sary of the sailing from Palos, and strange to say no one in that 
country or in this seemed to think but that it was all right, not¬ 
withstanding the fact that Spain was nine days ahead of time. 
And now we find writers who, having adopted the new style date 
of Columbus’s landing, make use of the old style in giving the 
time of his leaving Palos. The immediate effect of this is to al¬ 
low eleven weeks and two days for a voyage that covered only 
ten weeks (including the time spent on the Canary Islands). If 
in this connection the historic facts that the sailing and the land- 
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ing both took place on Friday, be considered it might be difficult- 
to explain how August 3 and October 21, of the same year, could 
come on the same day of the week. 

If newspaper and other writers play fast and loose with dates 
in this manner surely historians should do something to set the 
people right, but a number of school histories, revised and written 
up to date, claiming to give the events of Harrison’s administra¬ 
tion, make no mention whatever of the act of Congress changing 
an important date. In all these works the old story of Colum¬ 
bus’s voyage is repeated, giving the dates August 3 and October 
12, without so much as a foot note to explain that these are old 
style dates corresponding to August 12 and October 21 in our 
calendar. Only one of the revised works that I have seen makes 
any allusion to October 21, and that only to say that “ the anni¬ 
versary of the Discovery of America occurred in 1892 and the 
21st of October was set apart as the anniversary,” etc., without a 
word to explain why that day was chosen or to reconcile it with 
the earlier mention of October 12. 

These histories should be taken in for repairs. They need to- 
be revised again. If a date is to be recorded at all it is worth 
while to be accurate. If given in the old style it should be. 
indicated as an old style date, but it is better recorded in the new 
style or, better still, in both. If the old style be given we know 
and should teach how to change from the old style to the new, 
whether by adding twelve days to the old style, as in the present 
century, eleven days as in the eighteenth century, ten days as in 
the seventeenth and sixteenth centuries, nine days as in the 
fifteenth century, etc. 

The lessons which it was thought the Columbian celebrations 
would teach were but imperfectly learned, for the reason that the 
subject has never been clearly presented. Teachers should have 
something to do in this work of correcting a popular error, and 
should be familiar with the prevailing system of recording time, 
its origin and its history, but the details of that history cannot 
be given here, the purpose of this article being to review briefly 
the facts connected with the Columbian celebration and the- 
change in the anniversary date, and to call attention to the mis¬ 
understanding that prevails regarding it. 

Let it suffice to say further that the so-called Gregorian calendar 
now used throughout the civilized world, is nothing more than 
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the Julian calendar, slightly amended to correct its only error. 
By the Julian scheme devised by Julius Cesar about half a cen¬ 
tury before Christ, the civil year exceeded the true solar year in 
length by eleven minutes and some seconds, consequently there 
was a falling back or loss of that much time each year, or about 
three days in every four centuries. In 1582, it was found that 
the accumulated losses amounted to ten days and they were that 
much behind in their reckonings. To correct this difference 
Pope Gregory XIII. decreed that ten days should be eliminated 
from that year. This was done by calling October 5 of that 
year October 15. Then, to guard against such losses in future, 
it was provided that three days should be omitted from every 
four centuries, by reckoning as common years of 365 days each, 
three year’s that in the Julian calendar pass as leap years. For 
convenience the centurial years were chosen to be so changed; 
thus 1700, 1800, and 1900, all leap years in the Julian scale, 
were made common years, but every fourth century year, as 1600, 
2000, etc., is to be regarded as leap year still. 

Every year that passes as a common year in the Gregorian 
reckoning, and as leap year in the Julian calendar puts the latter 
one day farther behind. In the sixteenth century the difference 
between the two calendars was ten days; in the year 1700 it was 
increased to eleven days; the year 1800 made it twelve and very 
soon the year 1900 will make it thirteen days. This growing 
difference between the “Old Style” and the “New Style” cannot 
be disregarded entirely as the former is still in use in Russia 
whose dates are now twelve days behind ours. When it is May 
30 here, it is May 18 there; Wednesday, July 4, 1894, with us 
will be Wednesday, June 22, with them ; and Sunday, December 
25, 1894, to the Russians will be Sunday, January 6, 1895, to us. 

These are simple facts that every teacher should be able to ex¬ 
plain. Our scheme for recording time should be more generally 
known and understood, as to its origin, the nature and the sig¬ 
nificance of the changes it has undergone, the exact difference be¬ 
tween the “ old style ” and the “ new,” etc. The promulgation of 
the Julian calendar by Julius Cesar in the year 46, B. C.; its 
amendment by Gregory in 1582 ; the ratification and adoption of 
the amendment by different nations at different times, as by 
England and her colonies in 1752 ,* the changing of important 
dates to conform to the “new style” as the date of “Columbus 
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Day” was changed in 1892; are all matters of historic interest 
and importance, and suitable mention of these events should be 
made in histories covering the times during which any of them 
took place. This, however, is not done, and it remains for the 
teacher to do the more to supply the deficiency. 


THE CRITIC AT SEA. * 

A review of “ The Public School System of the United States 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “PRESTON PAPERS,” NEW YORK CITY. 

IV. 

The Book as a Whole, 

1 . 

ITS VERBAL OBLIQUITIES. 

" One chooses words, like servants, for their usefulness, and not for their 
pedigree.”— Bucknill: Preface to “ The Mad Folks of ShakespeareJ J 

But even good servants, and those who boast of pedigree, some¬ 
times fall into the hands of heartless masters, who do not scruple 
to overwork them, compelling not only the performance of their 
own duties, but those of various others. 

Very like this is the manner in which the author seems to have 
used some of his most telling (?) words and phrases, even those 
whose original construction never fitted them for anything but 
ornamental appendages to pedantic conversation. By the time 
they have done “ domestic duty” they have used up whatever at¬ 
tractive air for embellishment they may have at first possessed, 
and one is led to regret the evident paucity of the English lan¬ 
guage to express somewhat commonplace ideas, when such a word 
as mechanical is made to bear “ the burden and the heat” (partic¬ 
ularly the latter) of the argument as many times as it seems to 
have been used — at haphazard? — throughout every descrip¬ 
tion of every “ system ” and of the individual schools and teach¬ 
ers described. (See pp. 126-7,153, for fair samples.) To be sure, 
the word gets a new setting occasionally, by having “ purely ” or 
“ ludicrously,” or some other equally psychological product of the 
Queen’s English ; but like the boy’s jack-knife, with a new blade 
one day and a new handle the next, “ it’s the same old jack¬ 
knife ! ” 


Copyright, 1894, hy Kasson & Palmer. 
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“ Purely” is another hard-ridden but seemingly favorite word, 
-which, to my benighted mind, looks better as a fringe than as 
part of the whole cloth; and when it is made to do duty with 
“ political ” (pp. 2 and 62 et al.) it seems like a marriage without 
mating, if his idea of the political corruption of school boards 
And superintendents is 0. K. Politics and purity are so far 
apart in fact according to his own statements, that he ought not 
to force their amalgamation in literature at a-dollar-and-a-half a 
volume! 

After having seen “ purely mechanical ” in cold type so many 
-times, its re-appearance after a while begins to partake of its own 
nature, and I heartily wish the “critic” hadn’t criticized the 
poor English ” (p. 172) of the subjects of his “ scientific ” “ obser¬ 
vations” until he had sifted his own vocabulary. The use of 
purely with other irrelevant words is kept up throughout the book, 
with a variety of attachments that indicates a strong predilection 
in its favor, to be sure, but which smacks somewhat of verbosity 
xather than of masterly diction. 

Tautology may pay, as an occupation to the highly scientific ; 
but its office in argument is worthless (I nearly said “ purely ” 
worthless, so accustomed have I become to these rich combina¬ 
tions); and even when taking a verbal chastisement, one may 
-tire of “ ludicrous teaching,” “ridiculous,” “absurd,” “pure, una¬ 
dulterated, old fashioned grind,” “ purely mechanical drudgery,” 
“drudgery schools,” “highly unscientific,” “professional weak¬ 
ness” in seemingly endless repetition, and wish for sledge¬ 
hammer Saxon. However fascinating the other may be to the 
“ expert ” it is a little wearisome to the culprits, who meekly 
follow the brilliant example of the old time Athenians and wail 
for “ Something new! Something new 1 ” 

Can not the pedagogical philosophers of culture supply the 
Apparently needy with a brand-new vocabulary at reasonable 
rates? Surely the New Education can do this for its disciples. 

Somebody will please pass around the hat for synonyms — and 
for new ideas (Small contributions thankfully received, and large 
■ones in proportion !) as down to date this author has not dis¬ 
covered to the readers of his volume any new ideas nor new 
principles nor new language that can be made of practical ser¬ 
vice to the “ average American teacher.” 

On the contrary, we are convinced when we read — as on page 
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106 — that, “Some of the little ones even committed the crime 
of laying their hands on the teacher, and she so far forgot her¬ 
self as to fondle them in return/' that he has had no experience 
as a teacher,— and we are almost tempted to add, nor as a child. 
True, there are repellent teachers; there are also parents who are 
undemonstrative, even severe, to their offspring ; but this ad¬ 
mission does not change the rule of kindly association that is 
positively at variance with his idea of the strained relations be¬ 
tween teacher and child. 

The sight of children caressing their teachers and being petted 
in return is not rare, Utopian, nor new — but is an every day oc¬ 
currence, in the every day schools which dot this land from 
ocean to ocean; and it is neither looked upon as wonderful, ex¬ 
ceptional, nor criminal. 

Surely Dr. Rice's teachers can not have been cast in the com¬ 
mon mould of the American pedagogue, and they owe him a 
huge debt of apology for the “ barbarous treatment" which his 
experience justifies him in condemning. Will they please come 
forward with the proper genuflexions and use the prayer-book cry 
“Mea culpa ”—and then add: “But I'm the Exception that 
proves the Rule." 


2 . 

ITS SARCASM. 

On page 171, describing a visit to a “ lowest grade " the author 
says : “ The proceedings were such as to remind me of a room 

used for playing school"— (how's that for average American 
harshness ?) — and in the same paragraph, of the same grade he 
says: “ Some of the children were copying words from their 

reading books on their slates, and the writing in some instances 
might have been mistaken for the footmarks of flies with chalk 
legs." 

I am glad that he did not make this brilliant comparison with 
reference to all the writing of all the pupils in all the grades of 
all the schools all over the land, because then some one might 
have suggested that it had a flavor of obscurity and of extrava¬ 
gance ; that it lacked common sense ; that the ordinary writing 
of the ordinary five-year old, is ordinarily expected (by the ordin¬ 
ary unscientific teacher) to be absolutely without a flaw, perfect in 
every detail and a copy for their elders, “ Foot-prints on the 
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sands of time,” rather than on slates. * As it is no one will of 
course question its value to the New Education. 

The exhibition of “ flies with chalk legs ” has been so exceed¬ 
ingly rare in my own experience as a teacher that I do not now 
remember to have seen just exactly such a specimen of dipterous 
insectivora, although they are doubtless easily propagated in the 
atmosphere of the “ highly scientific teaching ” with which he 
proposes to endow the children of this densely ignorant and edu¬ 
cationally criminal and unenlightened country. I will call at the 
Smithsonian on my next visit to Washington, and see if some 
learned naturalist will not assist me to analyze and classify the 
object until I have become sufficiently familiar with its form and 
looks to make instant recognition possible. It would be such a 
pity to meet “ a fly with chalk legs ” in my daily haunts, yet be 
so intellectually deficient and weak as to pass it by without even 
a bow, when I might be “ studying ” it and “ observing ” it to 
present in all its grandeur to my next “ class” of “ignorant and 
incompetent ” teachers ! Until then I will devour humble pie by 
the plateful, that my early education was so neglected ! 

And “ the foot prints of the fly ”! Was it not Abraham Lincoln 
who said : “You can fool all the people some of the time, and 
some of the people all the time ; but you cannot fool all the peo¬ 
ple all the time ” ? Now I ’m just that kind of a “person.” All 
my life I ’ve been fooled into ignorance of the existence of the 
graceful, chalk-legged fly — but his “ foot prints” never ! Never, 
that is, unless his “foot prints” are of a different color and 
pattern than those against which I daily strive with scrub- 
brush and sapolio. Of the size I can ’t be positive, but of the 
existence very ; and while I can not commend the imitation of 
the same to the “lowest grade” children of a city school, I have 
no doubt that those children were actually proceeding a la Froe- 
bel, “ from the known to the unknown ” in drawing such “ foot 
prints.” Selah! 

On page 129 he asked the teacher’s permission to glance over 
some examination papers lying upon her desk which request she 
answered by “clutching the papers for dear life.” As this offen¬ 
sive conduct was a part of his unhappy experience in Boston, 
one of the beacon lights of our American educational world, its 
effect on me was (to use a pet phrase of the Dr.’s) “most depress¬ 
ing ;” and it was not until I had bearded the lion in his den, 
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and met the Boston teachers in their schools, that I fully realized 
the size of the caricature; and I am bound to report that I was 
not only politely received by the Boston teachers, but very kindly ; 
and that “clutching” seemed to be no part of their program, so 
far as my “professional weakness” could determine. “Clutch¬ 
ing the papers for dear life” was evidently an unusual pastime 
for them, indulged in only on stated occasions and at high rates, 
for the special edification of distinguished visitors, among whom 
I was not enrolled. Will the lady who did this dramatic 
“ clutching ” please repeat the performance for public amuse¬ 
ment? Such talent should not be left to “blush unseen” and 
I ’ll willingly excuse the “for dear life” appendix, if she will 
agree that the “ clutching ” shall be done according to the best 
and most modem of “highly scientific” rules for such educa¬ 
tional exhibitions I 

On page 88 he describes a child’s reading, done for him by 
request , as follows: “Lucy then came forward courageously and 
Tead this thrilling tale — f The cows feed on the grass. At night 
they come to the barn.’ ” As a matter of phonetic reading “ tale ” 
may be the very best word he had at his command just then to 
-describe the simple lesson — evidently adapted to the mental 
ability of the little Lucy though not to his — but there does n’t 
seem to be any great demand for the use of “ thrilling ” in this 
connection, unless, indeed the phonetics would change the ortho¬ 
graphy of the word and picture to the over-sensitive “critic” 
some bovine experience in which the “ tail ” had contended with 
the horns to give “ scientific ” expression of disapproval of some¬ 
thing or somebody, which he “observed,” in which case the 
thrilling sensation of his medulla ablongata at the time had been 
easily re-awakened. 

On page 32 he says : “ Things appear as if the two children 
occupying adjoining seats were sitting upon the opposite poles of 
an invisible see-saw, so that the descending child necessarily 
raises the pupil next to him to his feet.” For a clear-headed 
simile commend me to one like this ! “ The opposite poles of an 

invisible see-saw,” of course are easily disposed of as the most nat¬ 
ural places in the world upon which the children of the New 
York schools should rest, where “ everything is prohibited that is 
of no measurable advantage to the child,” and learned doctors 
agreeing that a perpetual see-saw is excellent exercise — though 
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why “invisible?”—but the “his” is not so easily gotten away 
with and cared for. If “the descending child” raises the pupil 
to his feet, the reasons may be as various and cogent as those 
for the appearance of the book under review ; but if to the pupil's 
own feet, why not go further and kindly elevate the pupil to the 
level of his head ? Or wasn't his head level ? Or didn’t he have 
a head? Raising him “to his feet” is too obscure for yours tru¬ 
ly. Above his feet, or off his feet, or simply “ raising ” him, I 
might after profound study understand in its “ridiculous” ful¬ 
ness. As it is, I sadly give it up, and write my “ Waterloo ” 
over the door, in hopeless, helpless despair, and partly that an 
“invisible see-saw” should have an “appearance.” What’s the 
matter with the clairvoyants of the New Education? 

On page 37 another class “presented the appearance “of a 
“ traveling pump handle.” Now I like that I That’s down to the 
dead-level of my comprehension, for I’ve been acquainted with 
“ traveling pump handles ” all my life — and I know the spe¬ 
cies, even when they “travel” under other names. Some of 
them are not satisfied with simply “ pumping ” vigorously, but 
wildly rant, rave and gesticulate because their efforts produce 
little effect upon mankind in general save that of wholesome 
somnolence I 

On page 58 we read : “ They religiously raised their voices two 
tones.” A “ religious” raising of the voice is not to be despised 
in these days when the voice of the people is sometimes heard in 
more objectionable melody, and in which military language is 
prominent, together with verbal pepper and salt. But this was 
in Baltimore, and by the time I get to Baltimore the “ religious ” 
effect may be forever departed. Woe is me I 

While reading on page 69 we find: “The whole subject of 
California appeared to be involved in as deep a mystery as the 
language of the Hindoos.” Not having sounded the depths of 
that “mystery ” I dare not undertake its elucidation, but turn to 
page 84, where he says that the “ most striking peculiarity (note 
the combination, please, and weep at the waste of raw material) 
exists in the fact (sic) that so much time is devoted to concert re¬ 
citations,” referring to the Cincinnati schools, adding that these 
recitations are given “ in tones so loud that the uninitiated might 
readily mistake them for signals of distress,” which is afterwards 
seemingly contradicted by the statement that the spelling was 
done “ in melodious tones.” 
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Without going further into monotonous and pointless details, 
it is to be regretted that a book from the pen of one who criticises 
unsparingly the numerous lapses of the teachers he so loudly de¬ 
nounces should not have brought a better element than that of 
sarcasm to give edge to his tart remarks. Posing as the “ advo¬ 
cate ” of children (p. 4) his “ cuts ” go deeper than if aimed only 
at their ignorant parents and incompetent teachers. 

3. 

ITS PADDING. 

“ His phrase is always a short cut to his sense; for his estate is too spacious 
for him to need that of winding the path of his thought about, and planting it 
with epithets, by which the landscape gardeners of literature give to a paltry 
half acre the air of a park.” 

Lowell : Among My Books (speaking of Dry den). 

It is a pity that our educational “ landscape gardener ” hadn’t 
had at least a “paltry half acre” in which to pile up his verbi¬ 
age ; but when it takes fifty pages of “ preface/’ “ introduction” 
and “ summary” to explain and float the text of a 300 page book 
(one sixth its volume — by the page!) we feel as if we may have 
been paying dearly for definitions at page rates I (See pp. 
1-28 ; 216-238. 

For padding of the text itself, I only ask your patient perusal 
of pages 29,-30, and compare them with the mighty intellectual 
efforts on pages 62-65 ; 75-80 ; 89-94; 100,-101; 142, beginning at 
“From the descriptions given,” to 148 ; 159-165 ; 182, beginning 
at “The principal cause,” to 183, etcetera , ad libitum , ad infinitum, 
ad nauseam ! 

To be sure, he is writing to elevate ignorant teachers, idle prin¬ 
cipals, stultified superintendents and vicious Boards of Educa¬ 
tion ; but such doubled and quadrupled repetition seems like an 
extravagance of printer’s ink, and a profusion of pedantic 
phrases — which may give out before the end of his journey is 
reached, and that would be a pity. 

4, 

ITS MISSION. 

Undoubtedly the book is destined to a large market — but as a 
chapter of cheer or encouragement, or practical uplifting of the 
workers, or propelling power in the work, well — I’d as soon sug¬ 
gest a wet blanket to warm and comfort a shivering child — the 
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“child” for whom he pleads on one page and whose childish ef¬ 
forts he ridicules on another. 

Real teaching and real teachers exist — and I simply suggest, in 
the language of the Orient: 

“ Diving and finding no pearls in the sea, 

Blame not the ocean; the fault is in thee” 


GERMAN METHODS OF USING THE MOTHER 

TONGUE. 

DR. RICHARD DAVIES JONES, SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, PA. 

I cannot now enter upon that large field of discussion among 
German schoolmen as to how Goethe and Schiller and literature 
in general should be read, and to what extent the teacher of 
literature should be also a teacher of philosophy. I have heard 
in German classrooms elaborate expositions of philosophical 
systems given by professors of literature on the ground that cer¬ 
tain philosophical conceptions are fundamental to a proper under¬ 
standing of great literature. If these expositions of philosophical 
themes are fairly understood by the pupils, there can be no doubt 
that literature is richer in content to them in consequence thereof. 
And even if not fully comprehended by young men from nine¬ 
teen to twenty years of age, these outlines of philosophical thought, 
these glimpses into the realm of great ideas, must prove sugges¬ 
tive and stimulating. 

I was especially interested in a recitation conducted by Dr. H. 
Unbescheid of the Annenrealschule of Dresden, whose book 
“Beitragzur Behandlung der dramatischen Lektiire” (A Con¬ 
tribution to the Treatment of dramatic Literature) obtained for 
him the degree of doctor of philosophy from the University of 
Leipsic without an examination, an honor as well deserved as it 
is rare. The recitation in question, an excellent one in every 
respect, was particularly valuable because, in addition to the 
admirable presentation of new subject matter by the instructor, 
there was enough of recitation by the pupils to enable the visitor 
to judge to what extent they had assimilated the previous in¬ 
struction given them as to the structure of the drama, its laws 
and its nature. 

There is thus given in many schools in connection with the 
literature in the latter part of the course an introduction to 
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philosophy to give the student some idea of the philosophical 
conceptions necessary for the understanding of great poetry. 
Other schools begin in Untersekunda, or four years before gradua¬ 
tion, a course of: (1st) a general view of the history of German 
literature, (2nd) chronological readings of great poems in trans¬ 
lation beginning with the Iliad and the Odyssey and closing with 
the masterpieces of modern literature. But the course I have 
given from the Cassel curriculum may be regarded as a fair aver¬ 
age course. 

Surely the course here outlined ought to give a boy a fair 
introduction to German literature. The course is well planned 
to include portions of all the great writers of Germany and a fair 
amount is read. And the work is not optional. This is the 
course in German of a school which devotes 77 periods to Latin 
for every 21 to German. It gives 40 periods to Greek, 34 to 
mathematics, 28 to history and geography combined, and 21 to 
French, Latin, Greek, mathematics, history, and geography, each 
fill more periods during the nine year’s course than does German. 
If the work done in every department is in proportion to the 
periods given to it, recalling the great amount of work accom¬ 
plished in the 21 periods given to German we may well believe 
the cry of overpressure abundantly justified. But however that 
may be, the important fact is that these masterpieces are read, 
and read according to a plan, the fundamental principle of which 
is concentration and articulation, and furthermore that in Ger¬ 
many it is an educational axiom that every recitation in every 
subject is a recitation in German. 

The directions in connection with the course of study suggest 
that in spelling ten new words each day is sufficient, and that 
five to ten minutes will suffice for the recitation. The purpose of 
instruction in grammar is to quicken the language sense of the 
pupil so that he will unconsciously choose the right form of ex¬ 
pression, and yet he must not be satisfied with a mere mechanical 
distinction of true from false, but must know the reason why. 
This instruction in German grammar begins in the lowest class, 
but less stress is laid upon rules in Sexta and Quinta, the two 
lowest classes. In Quarta and Tertia, average age from 12f to 
15J, syntax in its essentials is systematically taught, but though 
instruction in grammar proper closes with Tertia, average age 
15£, yet as opportunity offers in the reading references are made 
to peculiarities of grammatical construction. 
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An important part of the instruction in the use of the mother 
tongue is composition work and essay writing. The purpose of 
the essay is to educate the pupils in a well-ordered, correct, clear, 
appropriate exposition of worthy thoughts lying within the field 
of their intellectual vision and the circle of their experience. 
The principle governs, then, in every grade that the subject matter 
of the essay shall be drawn from the subject matter of instruc¬ 
tion given in that grade. This principle determines for every 
grade the choice of theme. Just as articulation of studies and 
concentration, the keynote of the German curriculum, determine 
the choice of reading matter for every grade, so they determine 
also the subject of the composition work for that grade. 

In the lower grades there is much writing from dictation to 
give the pupil practice in punctuation, the use of capital letters, 
and in spelling. Or the pupil writes from memory matter that 
he has read. In the lower grades accuracy of expression is the 
chief end in view ; in the higher grades logical arrangement and 
rhetorical excellencies are emphasized. It is recognized that there 
cannot be clear writing without clear thinking, and that just as 
every instructor in every subject is an instructor in German, so 
every instructor deserves his share of praise or blame for excel¬ 
lency or deficiency in the composition class. An essay is required 
of every pupil, the period varying in different schools from once 
a week to once a month. 

Subjects for essays are often suggested in the course of study. 
Themes connected with literature seem to be favorites. Among 
the subjects proposed for the upper class in a 7 92 Program we 
find: Max Piccolomini’s relations to Octavio, the national im¬ 
portance of Lessing’s Minna von Bamhelm, what are the Acts in 
the Philoklet of Sophocles and to what extent do they correspond 
to the laws of the drama. Of twenty subjects suggested for 
Sekunda in this Program fourteen are literary themes. Here is 
a Program published in 1892 containing seven essays intended 
as models for the students of the upper class. One of these dis¬ 
cusses Hamlet, and all treat of literary themes. In speaking of 
the correction of essays, one writer in the spirit of Portia’s thought 
that the quality of mercy is not strained suggests that the pupil’s 
essay when returned to him ought not, if it can be avoided, 
be so marked over with corrections in red ink that it resembles 
nothing so much as a blood-stained battle field 1 
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As to the importance in education of the composition work, 
President Eliot of Harvard University, in expressing to the 
students of Smith College his own conviction that “the great 
object of all education is to learn how to speak and write well 
the mother tongue,” is in harmony with the latest educational 
thought of Germany, — a thought expressed at the Berlin School 
Conference of 1890 by Emperor William in the statement that 
“German composition must be made the centre around which 
everything else revolves.” 

One of the admirable methods of using the mother tongue in 
the public schools of Germany is to put it into the mouth of a 
strong vigorous teacher, who is a man. I believe there is a dis¬ 
tinct gain all along the line, in character and in behavior, when 
the discipline is of that firm and masculine sort which gives so 
wholesome a tone to some of the schools of Germany. 

In one of the admirable reports of our Commissioner of Educa¬ 
tion he refers to the fortunate lack of necessity in the German 
schools for frittering away the strength of the teacher in discip¬ 
line, and he attributes this, rightly I have no doubt, to the differ¬ 
ence between the character of the German and the American boy. 
But this difference in character is partly due to the fact that in 
Germany the word of command is given by men, — by strong, 
vigorous, masculine men. More men of the right sort in our pub¬ 
lic schools would render easier the work of the highminded 
women, who are now endeavoring by pure strength of will and 
expenditure Of nerve force to maintain a respectable standard of 
discipline in communities which do not really desire real discip¬ 
line, where noble women literally wear their lives out on this 
vexed matter of discipline. Whereas in German schools, there 
is, apparently, no discipline. Discipline is not needed, i. e., es¬ 
pecial cases of discipline. The tone of the school room is a con¬ 
tinual discipline. One feels there that it would be impossible for 
the purpose of the school to be antagonized and the thoughts of 
teacher and pupils diverted from the proper work of the school, 
because a single restless boy, with abounding vitality, has not 
been taught self-control. It would be the salvation of many an 
American boy to put him under wholesome influences of this 
iind. There is a moral training in moving about among boys 
accustomed to military discipline, accustomed to a formal and 
visible, to an, in our eyes, exaggerated courtesy to the teacher in 
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charge, accustomed to obey at once and without question every 
requirement of the school life. Not that every male teacher in 
Germany meets this high ideal, but many of them do. Many 
Americans whose children have attended the schools of Germany 
sigh on their return for the same rigorous and bracing and whole¬ 
some school atmosphere, for the equivalent of this German use of 
the mother tongue as a word of command in the mouths of force¬ 
ful men. 

But to return to the German use of the mother tongue as ex¬ 
emplified in the reading book, by means of which we are told a 
knowledge of the language and a readiness in its use is devel¬ 
oped. At the same time this serves to enlarge the culture of the 
pupils, to develop their understanding, imagination and emo¬ 
tions, and to fill their hearts with love, admiration and apprecia¬ 
tion for the great heroes of German literature, and to awaken in 
them a sound national feeling. 

In England there is, as is well known, a strong sentiment that 
literature cannot be taught. Indeed, a young don of Christ 
Church College, Oxford, is credited with making recently the un¬ 
answerable argument: Literature cannot be taught. I know be¬ 
cause I have tried it! In a conversation with the distinguished 
historian, Edward A. Freeman, shortly before his death, he said 
to me: Appreciation of literature is a matter of taste and taste 
cannot be taught. He was therefore strongly opposed to the es¬ 
tablishment of a chair of English literature at Oxford, an opposi¬ 
tion which at the time was successful, though within a few 
months a proposition to establish a school of literature in the 
University of Oxford has been carried through one of the stages 
necessary. But in Germany other views prevail. 

The view of Goethe as to the necessity of interpreting the 
thought of modem masters is accepted in Germany, and we find 
in German universities lectures on the poetry of Tennyson and 
the prose of Carlyle, and a different conception in general of the 
function of literature. There is in Germany a heartier accept¬ 
ance of literature as a teacher of righteousness, a guide to con¬ 
duct. Hence we find patriotism taught by means of poetry, and 
love for Fatherland expressly stated, as the goal of instruction in 
the mother tongue. In a course of study for the kingdom of 
Saxony we find these high words: 
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In making choice of these selections for youth the guiding- 
principle has been that the literature read serves not alone for en¬ 
riching the understanding, but even more for awakening the im¬ 
agination, for developing a love for nature and a sense of the 
beautiful, for strengthening religious feelings, the moral charac¬ 
ter and a love for Fatherland, in short, to make the soul of youth 
susceptible to all that is good and beautiful, and to fill it with 
enduring enthusiasm for the ideal view of life. 

Such views of the function of literature, entertained by a peo¬ 
ple distinguished for love of order and system, have produced a. 
well-planned, thoroughly digested method of teaching their own 
language and literature, the teaching of the mother tongue being 
so coordinated and articulated with the remaining branches of 
the school curriculum that the literature receives help from each 
and gives help to all. Such a method we have not yet elabor¬ 
ated for our English literature. Such a method for the teaching 
of English we ought to have. And such a method we will have. 


FROEBEL FROM A PSYCHOLOGICAL STAND¬ 
POINT.* 

EDWARD F. BUCHNER, YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

One of the unique features of human nature is its idealizing 
tendency. Man is always fond of constructing an idea of what 
may be. With the expansion of his intelligence and on the basis 
of his experience, he finds increasing satisfaction only as he is 
able clearly to define the possibilities awaiting that experience. 
Indeed, the possession of ideals is the sign of one’s manhood. 
The sort of an individual one is, is always revealed by an 
examination of the ideals which are treasured by that individual,, 
moreover, the wisest and best of our race have ever dreamed and 
idealized. Jacob dreamed, — and the world still has its “ chosen 
people.” Plato soared to the realm of the ideal and the invisible, — 
and men continue to philosophize. Jesus of Nazareth pierced the* 
gloom of sinful life, saw the divinity within us, — and we, to-day 
cherish the Christian church. 

But antiquity is not the only era of the world the echo of 
whose few voices we continue to catch up and re-echo. Modern 

* An address before the Elm City Kindergarten Association, New Haven- 
March 28,1894. 
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men have dreamed, and dreamed not only of man as a citizen 
or a member of an insoluble earthly community, of man as a 
rational intelligence, of man as a religious being, but they have 
dreamed of man as the educable being. It was Immanuel Kant, 
as famous as Plato for his services to human reason; who saw that 
“ the great secret of the perfection of human nature lies concealed 
in education” It was his delight to imagine that “human 
nature will always be developed to something higher and better 
by education, and that the latter may be brought into a form 
suited to mankind.” “A Theory of Education,” he says 
( § 8 TJeber PadogogiJc), “is a lordly ideal, and no harm is done 
even if we are not in a position to realize it immediately. One 
must not hold an idea as chimerical and cry it down as a beautiful 
dream simply because its execution meets with a hindrance.” In 
one sense, Kant was a head without hands, and this ideal side of 
education remained only half-expressed, becoming little else than 
a seed-thought given over to the nourishment peculiarly provided 
in the German intellectual awakening and ferment of which Kant 
himself was the forerunner. 

In certain phases of its life humanity is satisfied with the mere 
expression of ideals; but, to others, those which go to the core 
of its being, it will not give audience unless they are given a 
practical setting and are put into actuality. All ideals concerning 
the education of the race belong to the latter class. The perfec¬ 
tion of the race through education dare not remain a thought, 
but must be put into schools and institutions. Those who do 
this become philanthropists and educational reformers, of whom 
the world already has not a few. Thus it is that the Kantian 
hope in education slumbered less than a generation, when it burst 
forth in a perfected theoretic expression in Froebel’s Education of 
Man (1826), the forerunner of the now great institution called 
the Kindergarten. 

But Froebel stands in another more definite and well-assured 
historical connection, which gives a supreme interest to the 
psychological aspect of Froebelian -ideas. It has long since been 
recognized by those who retrace the intellectual footprints of 
respective civilizations, that each age is dominated by one idea, 
which places a distinctive stamp upon the politics, the literature 
and the philosophy of that age. When once clear insight is 
gained into that idea, the key to the whole situation is mastered 
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and detailed interpretations become comparatively easy. Froebel 
was educated at a time when this one-idea domination was prob¬ 
ably the most complete of any historic instance. He gathered 
his pedagogic insight while breathing an atmosphere that was 
laden with a speculative and not a scientific determination of man 
and nature, German speculation had almost run riot with human 
reason in its efforts to secure the best formula which would 
express the truth of pantheistic monism. That famous rational 
trilogy of Fichte, Schilling and Hegel, with their host of attend¬ 
ants, put to dramatic grief all attempts to view man and nature 
as other than the being of God. Froebel himself could not resist 
the quickening brought by this conception. Although there is 
wanting more or less evidence that he was a devoted student of 
these rife pantheistic theories, nevertheless, it is just such a recital 
of facts which will account for that so-called vague, dreamy 
mysticism on which he has based his whole educational theory, 
and from which he gathered renewing inspiration for continuing 
his arduous and almost crushing task as an educational reformer. 
Whether this speculative pantheism detracts from the efficiency 
of his pedagogic ideas, as many have thought, is not a question 
for immediate discussion. It is well, however, for students of 
Froebehs educational theory to note that in the first twenty-three 
sections of the Education of Man the author is not departing from 
what was the common possession of his co-temporaries ; and, also, 
that he is there laying the foundations, as broad as all existence 
and as deep as truth, for a theory of the education of man as 
such, and not bothering himself merely with the training of 
separate individuals nor of special classes. 

Froebel hastens to fashion his conception of God, incorporating 
his reflections on nature, from which he deduces, or rather to 
which he relates several primary elements in the process called 
education, and finally throws around it all the flesh and blood of 
anthropological facts. The result is his educational theory and 
such practices as he had already devised at the Institute at Keil- 
han. Seventeen years later — an interim of constant pedagogic 
activity and of reflective observation and experiment — he pub¬ 
lished the Songs for Mother and Nursery. This was the literary fruit 
of those early experiments which have developed into the Kinder¬ 
garten. The two works stand together as*brain and hand, as 
science and practice. 
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Reflection was never distasteful to Froebel, at the early age of 
seventeen years we hear him complaining that philosophy was 
not represented in the University of Jena. With maturity this 
trait of his mind launched out boldly. The “ groundwork of 
the whole” is the nature of God who is the “ eternal law” that 
“lives and reigns in all things/’ — a law which “is necessarily 
based on an all-pervading, energetic, living, self-conscious Unity.” 
“ All things live and have their being in and through this Divine 
Unity, in and through God.” “ As the spirit of 

man is related to the work produced by him, so is the spirit of 
God, so is God, related to nature, and to all created things. The 
spirit of God rests in nature, lives and reigns in nature, is ex¬ 
pressed in nature, is communicated by nature, is developed and 
cultivated in nature — yet nature is not the body of God ” (§ § 1, 
63, Education of , Man, Hailman’s tr.) Such were the conclusions 
ripened by Froebel’s peculiar love for nature. But it was not 
nature in the bald, objective sense which modern science forces 
us to fashion and accept. Nature to him was a mere symbol, a 
legible manifestation which he had read and interpreted as in the 
above passages. He was “one who only cared for nature,” says 
his latest expounder, Susan E. Blow (Symbolic Education , p. 32), 
“because he had penetrated her disguise and beheld in all her 
varying forms the shining lineaments of mind.” He became 
satisfied only as he had succeeded in reducing the gorgeous 
variety of animate and inanimate experience to a totality whose 
fuller interpretation was the conscious being of God. 

With this truth in his possession, that the essence of all things 
forms a unity, he at once passes to the practical aspect and 
asserts : “ It is the destiny and life-work of all things to unfold 

their essence,.to reveal God in their 

external and transient being ” (§2, Ed. of man). This implies, 
that whatever comes into being possesses an inner law which 
must be fused with an activity in order that all potentialities may 
become external. The individual must be made to wear the 
aspect of the universal, the partial must be transformed into the 
total. But this is exactly what the process of education is and 
means. The law that lives in men must be caught up into a 
self-conscious life. The child must be looked upon “as a 
struggling expression of an inner divine law ” ; then does it. 
appear that “ education consists in leading man, as a thinking, 
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intelligent being, growing into self-consciousness, * to a pure and 
unsullied, conscious and free representation of the inner law of 
Divine Unity, and in teaching him ways and means thereto 77 
(ibed § 2). 

Such, with exceeding brevity, are the two fundamental ideas 
with which Froebel sets to work to realize the ideal which had 
been fancied by Immanuel Kant. Keeping in mind, also, that 
Froebel was working under the speculative inspiration drawn 
from a half-articulated pantheism, under which education ceased 
to be a profane, perfunctory procedure for increasing intelligence, 
and became a truly divine arrangement working in the lives of 
men to the end that they should consciously enter into and re¬ 
flect their divinity, let us turn to a few of the principles around 
which cluster everything that is Froebelian, and, afterwards bring 
them to the bar of psychology and hear the verdict of science. 

If I am not greatly mistaken, these principles are these three : 
Education, if it is to be effective, must recognize the development 
of the human mind during the educable period ; this development 
involves, and, indeed, is conditioned by one thing, viz., that it 
shall orientate about the activity of him who is being educated; 
and thirdly, that education if it is to be true and not factitious, 
must set the individual into harmony with his immediate environ¬ 
ment in such a manner that he will know how to feel and to 
do in reacting on that environment, so as to give constant realiza¬ 
tion to the ideals which are actuating his education. It must be 
admitted that more thorough students of Froebel may find other 
principles than these three; and, also, that the first and second 
are glaringly obvious to the most casual reader, while the third is 
not mentioned by Froebel and may be only a restatement of the 
first and second. 

The factor of development is probably the one most widely 
diffused in Froebel 7 s thinking and practice. It entered into his 
consciousness very early. When later he became a serious 
student of the sciences, he was constantly struck by the fact that 
“ in every part of organic nature life and growth appeared to be 
a progressive development from lower to higher grades of being. 77 
This new idea that there is a marked continuity in the generation 
of things and individuals, triumphed over the conception of stolid 
individualism of the preceding century. Over Froebel, always 
susceptible, this new idea held such supreme control that it has 
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been said of him, almost facetiously, “ he would rather win from 
a tiny sand grain the history of its development than learn from 
God himself the structure of the universe” (Blow, Sym. Ed., 

p.22). 

Not only does he admit this principle into his anthropological 
studies, explaining by it the respective ages of man, but he even 
carries it into his philosophizing, and his Divine Being becomes 
one who fuses this orderliness of development into His own acts. 

“ God creates and works productively in uninterrupted con¬ 
tinuity. Each thought of God is a work, a deed, a product; and 
each thought of God continues to work with creative power in 
endless productive activity” (§ 23, Ed. of Man); and in its con¬ 
cluding section he reassures us that “ God neither ingrafts nor 
inoculates. He develops the most trivial and imperfect things in 
continuously ascending series and in accordance with eternal self- 
grounded and self-developing laws.” 

If nature is in a process of evolution, and God must be viewed 
as undergoing a progressive self-realization, man — the subject of 
education — cannot hope to escape the characteristic changes 
which come and go with growth. We find, accordingly, that 
Froebel views man in childhood, in boyhood and as a pupil, 
insisting all the while that in each age there abides a unity ex¬ 
pressive of the whole life; “ the unity of humanity and of man 
appears in childhood; the whole future activity of man has its 
germs in the child ” (§ 23 ibid). That is, the individuality found 
in the child is the individuality present in the boy and in the 
man, excepting that the latter are such as have gained in com¬ 
plexity through diversity, but not in mere accretions. He forbids 
us to look upon education as increasing the number of qualities 
with which we are endowed in the germinal stages of our con¬ 
scious life, but rather insists that the educative process merely 
elaborates in the course of experience the tendencies which were 
fused into the unity constituting our primal being. 

The foregoing may be regarded as the one great objective con¬ 
dition on which everything educational depends and to which 
every pedagogic artifice must be reconciled and adjusted. Froebel 
makes of it the one index whose pointing he incessantly follows. 
Both in describing the successive periods of the individual’s 
development and in the selection and arrangement of the material 
with which mothers and teachers are to aid the growth of them 
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child and pupil, he never departs from its unerring indications. 
How significantly does he say, “The boy has not become a 
boy, nor has the youth become a youth, by reaching a certain 
age, but only by having lived through childhood, and, further 
on, through boyhood, true to the requirements of his mind, his 
feelings, and his body ; similarly, adult man has not become an 
adult man by reaching a certain age, but only by faithfully 
satisfying the requirements of his childhood, boyhood and 
youth ” (ibid. & 22). As may be seen later on, this is a strictly 
psychological affirmation, and yet, Froebel was led to it by 
steadfastly holding to and constantly interpreting by means of 
the idea of development. It is nothing more than the principle 
of “connectedness,” which runs through all his teaching, but 
here seen in its anthropological bearings. 

Besides this outward “ connectedness,” as it were, which main¬ 
tains itself between the respective ages in our growth, Froebel 
also maintains another kind, or an internal connectedness, that, 
namely, which unites the different psychological elements in 
every anthropological stage, and thus secures unity at every 
moment in life — a unity which is comparable with the Great 
Unity in which all things essentially exist. It is the connected¬ 
ness which constantly attracts the different kinds of mental 
activity — knowing, feeling and conation — and fuses them into 
a whole; as, e. g., in a letter written in 1851, he maintains that 
by his plan ‘‘ intellect, feeling and will would unite to build up 
and rightly constitute our life” (Bowen, Froebel , etc., p. 97 f). 

Now all this is merely the scaffolding by which the teacher 
mounts to his true place. If it be true that any stage or period 
of our mental life has meaning only in the light of its preceding 
stages — a view which Froebel is asserting over and over again — 
then only are we first in a position to do truly pedagogical work. 
It bases itself on a principle which is a corollary of the above 
tenets, and is this, namely, true education begins only when the 
teacher has provided for the logical succession and inter-relation 
of the subjects of knowledge. The pabulum on which the young 
mind is to feed must be selected in the light of this principle of 
connectedness. The order in which facts are to be presented must 
be aware of the truth that the very nature of knowledge itself 
calls for, and even demands this necessity. Isolated facts, unre¬ 
lated perceptions pever lead up to the totality we call knowledge. 
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The elements of knowledge must be presented in such a series as 
will most readily secure their fabrication into what we call knowl¬ 
edge. The child must not be precipitatingly led from one group of 
facts to another group, between which there is no relation, no con¬ 
nection. Conducted in such a manner, the young mind is constantly 
groping in darkness, and never comes to the assured issue which 
•education is pledged to provide. 

While Froebel was gradually led to this insight, he was not 
■content with mere generalizations. They must be put into simple, 
•concrete forms. That knowledge is a growth and consists in the 
comprehension of relations between apprehended things or facts, 
is the theoretical truth which underlies the curious arrangements 
known as the “ gifts ” and <c occupations.” These have often been 
looked upon with mystic reverence as containing an inscrutable 
symbolism. But this is unwarrantable. In the light of the fore¬ 
going truths, we see at once that Froebel was seriously in earnest 
with the principle of connectedness. Fifteen years of his mature 
life were spent in perfecting these simple mathematical devices of 
balls, spheres, cubes, cylinders, triangles, parallelograms, surfaces, 
etc., in order to secure a graduated series of objects which should 
answer the demands of his speculative insight. In each succes¬ 
sive gift and occupation there appears nothing isolated, or that 
■can long remain so. Their adjustment is secured to such a nicety 
that every fact and every relation can be simplified and united, 
even so far backwards as the first impressions received from the 
earliest plaything which the child has, namely, the first woolen 
ball. 

As we advance in our description of this first and objective 
principle which threads its way through the Education of Man , 
links the Mutter^and Kose Lieder into a truly pedagogic means, 
and fuses the occupations of the Kindergarten into the ripest 
arrangement for starting the young mind on the highway to a 
true educational goal, we are insensibly led to regard the second 
of the three educational principles which are uniquely Froebelian, 
viz., that the development of the young mind, and the gradation 
of objects shall orientate themselves about the activity of him 
who is being educated. The deepest, most fruitful and important 
thought of Froebel is just this, that man, and also the child, is 
not only an observing and intuitive being, but also a being of 
activity. The previous principle of development in the being 
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-taught and connectedness in the subject-matter of the teaching 
had already been proposed, but remained fruitless, not because of 
its falsity, but because it had been left objective, as it were, and 
not followed up with its complement. When we speak about the 
.activity of the child, then our whole attitude becomes changed. 
It is an activity that is subject to growth. It changes by slow 
development from the earliest expression of force by the babe to 
“the sublimest deed of will in the mature man. Nevertheless, it 
is an activity whose characteristic changes determine the order 
of the connectedness in the knowledges to be taught. Develop¬ 
ment, if it is to be true, depends on exercise being given just 
when it is needed and in proportion to the strength of the thing 
•exercised. 

[concluded next month.] 


THE GRAND CANON OF THE YELLOWSTONE. 

ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD, BOSTON. 

Earth teems with glories 
The works of nature and of man. 

Tell old, old stories. 

But in these latter days there comes to ^ iew 
A wonder never seen before ; 

A wonder more and more 

To make America known the whole world through. 

It is the priceless gem of her great park, 

The Caflon of the Yellowstone I 
Its coloring, John of Patmos might leave Heaven to see; 

Its wondrous outline, Michael Angelo. 

No finer setting ever crowned a river’s flow. 

If human or historic life give added glow, 

Then Hudson or the Rhine. 

But knowing Merced’s grandeur, 

Columbia’s beauteous sides, 

The Royal Gorge of Arkansas, 

And those Alaska hides, 

The Cafion of the Yellowstone, 

Bright with its rainbow hue, 

Stands out sublimest of them all, 

For earth and heaven to view. 

It is a national glory, 

Bom not of song or story, 

But out of nature’s large and generous heart. 

Like grand Niagara, it is the people’s own, 

Unique, alone, 

Their badge of beauty and of constancy. 
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EDITORIAL. 

O NE of the most interesting occasions in connection with the de¬ 
velopment of public education in the South was the laying the 
corner stone of Winthrop College for young women at Rock Hill, 
South Carolina, May 12th, 1894. This projected institution is of the 
same type as the Normal and Industrial College for Women, estab¬ 
lished in Mississippi several years ago. It combines the advantages 
and outfit of an academical, industrial and normal training, either 
with free tuition or at small expense, under the auspices of the State 
government; thus supplying the growing demand for the training of 
young women, which is largely offered in the North by the co-edu- 
cational State Universities, Normal Schools and Agricultural and Me¬ 
chanical Colleges. At present, the Mississippi plan, if faithfully car¬ 
ried out and kept clear of partisan politics, is certainly good in many 
ways; especially in the opportunity for the concentration of funds 
and operations. The State of Georgia has already established a col¬ 
lege for white young women of similar grade, and now South Caro¬ 
lina “follows suit.” In the case of this State, there seems a proba¬ 
bility of an earlier and more complete success than in the previous 
experiments; inasmuch as the college is the development of one of 
the best Training Schools in the South; under the direction of per¬ 
haps the most accomplished manager of any Southern Normal 
School. The Columbia, South Carolina, graded school system was 
organized in 1883, under the superintendency of Mr. D. B. Johnson, 
and immediately took high rank among the graded Public Schools of 
the South. Three years later, 1886, Superintendent Johnson, through 
the agency of Honorable Robert C. Winthrop and Dr. J. L. M. Curry, 
President and General Agent of the Peabody fund, secured an 
appropriation to aid in the establishment of a City Training School for 
teachers, which took the name of Winthrop, and immediately rose to 
distinction; one of its most prominent instructors being Miss Mary 
Leonard, a former pupil and teacher from the Bridgewater (Mass.) 
Normal School. In 1887 the Legislature established an annual 
scholarship of one hundred and fifty dollars for one student from 
each of the thirty-four counties of the State. In 1891 another act 
established lt The Winthrop Normal and Industrial College of South 
Carolina,” The new, flourishing little city of Rock Hill, in the ex¬ 
treme northwestern portion of the State, secured the location of the 
institution by gifts in money, land and material to the extent of $75,- 
000. It is expected that the buildings will be completed and the col- 
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lege in operation at an early date. And if Professor Johnson, to 
whose great ability, broad educational views and a fidelity that 
amounts to consecration, the state is so largely indebted, be made its 
President, the State of South Carolina need not fear comparison with 
any of her neighbors in her arrangements for the academical, indus¬ 
trial and normal training of her young women. With the College of 
South Carolina, the Clemson Agricultural and Mechanical College 
and the great Claflin University for negroes, all under State patronage 
and control, and the steady growth of her public school system, 
South Carolina can survive a good many years more of her political 
contentions; especially if, as Governor Tillman said at Rock Hill, 
“ The one thing on which the people of South Carolina are united is 
the education of their children.” 

A FTER all our eloquence over the magnificent results of popular 
education we doubt if any humane and thoughtful person can 
contemplate the fact that now some 12,000,000 of American children 
have begun their year’s work inside the school house without a twinge 
of compassion over the confinement, sense of constraint and often real 
hardship of the life inside what are too often little better than prison 
walls. Of course, the kindest hearted father or mother knows well 
enough the absolute necessity that the foundations of character must 
belaid, while the baby is yet “in arms,” in a habit of cheerful obedi¬ 
ence. And we are finding out, through the mirage of an indiscrimi¬ 
nate and sentimental booming of the kindergarten, the truth of the old 
saw,—“ All play and no work makes Jack a mere toy.” Any system 
of education which does not hold at its core the idea that every child, 
from the first, should be trained to something which stands to it for 
genuine work, to be done as a duty—often against its inclination, and 
any school however suffused or clothed upon with the glory of imagi¬ 
nation and the warmth of sentiment, that does not have a grip on this 
solid centre of life, is a delusion from the beginning and can have no 
outcome in character save what Mr. Chas. Dudley Warner fitly char¬ 
acterizes, “ a fatty degeneration of the heart,” and everybody who is 
anybody sees to-day in the growing insubordination, selfishness and 
intolerable disorder among multitudes of American children, espe¬ 
cially of “the better class.” Still, there is another venerable saw 
which declares: “All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 
Many of our eminent experts of the new education in their enthusi¬ 
asm over the superiority of the natural methods of instruction seem 
to forget that, however disguised and made easy in this way, every 
new. study or exercise put into a school is a solid addition to the work 
of every faithful pupil and a temptation to superficiality to thought- 
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less multitudes of children. It really sends a shiver through the 
bodily and spiritual frame of a thoughtful parent to contemplate the 
amount of actual mental labor, physical restraint and moral self-con¬ 
trol required even in little children to “keep up” with the tremen¬ 
dous school life of the cities and larger villages of our country. Of 
course, the average child has each his own way of shirking what is 
distasteful or oppressive and comes out from his ten years of school¬ 
ing with a superficiality of information, a dishevelled mind and dam¬ 
aged moral sense, to the disgust of the great educators. But the most 
perilous feature of our school life is its result on the superior class of 
children to whom, after all, the country must look for leadership in 
the future, as in the past. It is becoming a serious matter; this put¬ 
ting out the fire of youthful joy, adventure and spirit in so many of 
the finest youth in the land, who come forth at the end of their pro¬ 
digious effort either physically scotched, morally benumbed or men¬ 
tally so ensnared and imprisoned by the too early revelation of the 
infinitude of knowledge that they become the “ dull boys ” of pedan¬ 
try or the infuriated disciples of an intense and narrow culture. The 
most valuable result of our investigations into the “ contents of chil¬ 
dren’s minds,” whose headquarters now seems the good city of Bos¬ 
ton, would be some reliable knowledge of what the 70,000 school chil¬ 
dren of this city really think, feel and propose to do about this vast 
machine of which they are to be a part during the nine months to 
come. 

A T the September meeting of the Congregational Club of Boston,— 
a powerful organization including in its numerous membership 
a large number of cultured men, and some whose names are known 
the country over,—the subject for discussion was “ Our Children and 
Young People.” One of the speakers was that sylph-like flame of 
educational enthusiasm and Christian zeal, Miss Lucy Wheelock, who 
took as her theme: “The Church and the Children.” It was a 
sweet, glowing, clean cut, convincing appeal for Kindergarten work 
in Sunday schools, and by the churches in their week-day efforts to 
Christianize the lower strata of society. Her address and the speaker 
herself are index fingers pointing oflt the bright and shining way of 
future progress for the little children of the land; yea, and for their 
mothers also. We rejoice in the rapid growth of this Kindergarten 
movement which aims to uplift all society by setting little children’s 
feet in right paths, and helping them by the inspiring presence of 
sweet and gracious young womanhood, to long after the noblest ideals 
and to attain the highest and best results in morals, in education and 
in religion. 
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I F figures do not lie, the careful investigations of Dr. Edward Mus- 
sey Hartwell, director of physical training in the Boston public 
schools, establish the startling fact that there is a needless loss of the 
lives of 149 Boston school children every year. 

In his recent report Dr. Hartwell shows that the mortality per 
1000 inhabitants of all ages, for 1881-90, is 28 in Boston, compared 
to 24 in Berlin and 19 in London, disregarding decimal fractions. In 
children under five years the rate in Boston is 88, to 110 in Berlin, to 
61 in London. But in the case of children from five to 15, the school 
age, the rate is six in Boston, to four in Berlin, and three in London. 
These death rates are the annual average mortality per 1000 living at 
each age period. They show that Boston school children die in 
greater numbers than the same class in either of the other cities, and 
the facts obtained should be compared with statistics gathered in 
other American cities, and should certainly stimulate the gathering 
of such statistics where they have not yet been obtained. If any sub¬ 
ject is literally and emphatically of vital interest to parents and edu¬ 
cators, this is. If there is this needless waste of human lives under 
certain definite conditions the causes can and should be found and the 
awful leak stopped. 

So high an authority as Dr. S. H. Durgin, chairman of the Boston 
Board of Health, suggests as a partial remedy for the above alarming 
state of affairs a direct medical supervision of the schools. He be¬ 
lieves that every school should be visited every day by a trained 
physician, and he thinks that fifty such doctors could be secured 
to make these calls in the Boston schools at a total expense of 
$10,000 a year. Such visiting physicians would carefully inspect 
the seventy thousand children in the schools, and, detecting the 
presence of contagious diseases and unhealthful conditions, secure 
their speedy removal. “ In other words,” he says, k ‘a well-directed 
medical surveillance over school children would, in my judgment, 
save a great many fives. I know that our school hygiene can be 
improved immensely. 5 ’ It is also the opinion of Dr. McCullom, the 
city physician, that the schools are largely responsible for the spread 
of contagious diseases. He has made an exhaustive study of the 
matter and finds that irrespective of weather conditions the greatest 
prevalence of scarlet fever and diphtheria is just after the beginning 
of a school term. These diseases reach their height in October, and 
then tailing off a little in December at the mid-winter vacation, they 
spring up again in February. Then in June, when the windows are 
opened and the children are much in the fresh air, they grow less 
prevalent and disappear almost wholly in the long summer vacation. 
These facts are certainly significant, and it would seem that there 
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could be no field of investigation more attractive to the specialists of 
the day than this one. We like Dr. Durgin’s suggestion of daily 
medical inspection of the public school pupils. But if this is not the 
right, or only a partial solution of the grave question at issue, let us 
spare no pains nor expense till we find the full and true one. 


UNCLE SAM’S PRINTING OFFICE. 

BESSIE L. PUTNAM, HARMONSBURG, PA. 

No publisher in the United States issues more reliable works than 
the United States government. The material is furnished by men of 
the highest scientific knowledge and ability, experts in the subjects 
on which they treat; those whom the leading scientific periodicals 
are glad to number among their contributors. The range of topics is 
so vast as to cater to the taste of each individual. It comprises the 
problems of prime importance to the welfare of the nation. History, 
anthropology, ethnology, geology, botany, zoology, meteorology, 
chemistry and microscopy are a portion of the subjects which, though 
wholly distinct from the government educational department, are 
treated in so complete a way as to render them most potent factors in 
educational work. 

Yet, despite these facts, the one who acknowledges a taste for such 
literature in most cases exposes himself to the ridicule of his com¬ 
panions. Why is it that these reports are not more popular among 
the masses? The shrewd advertising agent will at once answer that 
it is because other people’s “ printer’s ink ” is not more liberally 
employed as a means of increasing their circulation. Another answer 
may be that they are distributed gratuitously ; that we are prone to 
estimate the real value of a product by its market value. A third one 
may say that they are not written in a fascinating style. 

While the last answer may in some instances be partially true, it 
cannot be denied that to the thoughtful person most interesting facts 
are presented. If a portion of this matter seems dry to us, it may be 
of great value to some one else. To the South Sea Islander the husk 
of the cocoa nut is as useful as the kernel; we find no trouble in 
divesting the latter of its to us useless covering; our mental food 
should be prepared with equal facility. 

The number of these publications issued each year is steadily in¬ 
creasing ; their value to the general reader is increasing by a still 
greater ratio. And they are destined soon to become generally 
recognized as a great educational medium. 

Secretary Rusk says, in submitting his final report to President 
Harrison; u To enumerate even a small proportion of the valuable 
publications issued during the past three years would be impossible 
within the limits of this report. They have been many, varied and 
most useful to the agricultural interests, and, while the information 
to the practical farmer has been, as I believe it ought to be, my chiet 
care, the interests of scientists have been by no means forgotten. 
Congress itself has shown a high appreciation of the value of some of 
these publications by ordering their reproduction in very large 
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editions for distribution among Senators and Representatives, and I 
am gratified to be able to state that educational establishments and 
agricultural associations throughout the entire country have shown a 
steadily growing and keen appreciation of the publications of the 
Department, and of their educational value.’ 7 

A glimpse at the work covered by the Department of Agriculture, 
a branch seemingly of little interest or charm to the general reader or 
student, may not be amiss here. The report for 1892 shows that 
nearly eleven thousand printed pages were issued from this depart¬ 
ment alone during the year, the number of copies of the various 
reports or bulletins ranging from 500 to 400,000 each. 

The chief of the division on illustrations reports that with the 
assistance of eight draftsmen he has made about 1400 illustrations, 
a large part of which appear in the above mentioned publications. 
“The work,” he says, “ embraces nearly every variety of illustration, 
such as drawing on wood, with pencil or ink wash for the wood 
engravers, pencil or crayon drawings for the lithographers, pen and 
ink drawings for the reproduction by the process engravers and India 
ink wash for the delicate photo-tone or half-tone engravings. A large 
number of water-color paintings which are almost unexcelled in 
fidelity and artistic effect have also been prepared.” 

One of the most important additions to botanical literature is a 
report on the grasses of the Pacific slope, including Alaska and 
adjacent islands. It includes fifty plates, by 11£ inches, accom¬ 
panied by a complete descriptive text. A Manual of the Gamopetalse 
of Western Texas, by John M. Coulter, will prove of invaluable 
assistance to the student of that locality, a welcome accession to the 
library of any one interested in the study. Contributions from the 
United States National Herbarium also include a Monograph of the 
Grasses of the United States and British America, and lists of plants 
collected at various places, including Carmen Island, the Western 
Coast of America, Indian Territory and Oklahoma; the latter are 
interesting as showing the distribution of the different genera and 
species if for no other reason. Skilled botanists need not be told of 
the value of these publications. Amateurs will find them of great 
assistance. This is especially the case in studying grasses as the 
accompanying plates are far superior to those of the standard text 
books. 

Among the many excellent papers in the chemistry department is 
an exhaustive treatise on foods and their adulteration. The report 
on fiber investigation gives much information in regard to flax, hemp, 
ramie and jute, their cultivation and relative commercial importance. 
Insect Life, edited by the well known entomologist, C. V. Riley, forms 
excellent supplementary reading for the student of this branch of 
science^ The report of the Ornithologist and Mammalogist for 1892 
was brief, yet by no means devoid of interest. Those desiring to 
learn something about the real character of the famous Death Valley 
will find in the biological report of the government exploration of 
that region, issued but a few months ago by this division, and its 
companion report of the botanist of the same expedition, an excellent 
description of the general character of the country, its flora and 
fauna. The list of reports above mentioned is by no means an 
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exhaustive one of those issued from a single department, which are- 
ax' should be of direct interest to teachers. 

The largest history, in fact perhaps the largest literary work of any 
kind ever issued, is now nearly completed. It is prepared under the 
auspices of the War Department, and has required twenty years of 
hard work in its preparation. It will consist, when completed, of 
120 huge royal octavo volumes, each containing 1,000 pages, and a 
gigantic atlas. The estimated weight of the entire set is 520 pounds, 
and it will require thirty feet of shelving space. As the most com¬ 
plete and reliable record of a most important period in our history, 
it will prove an invaluable work of reference. ’ 

The Interior Department is one of the most prolific in works- 
bearing directly on educational interests. In addition to those issued 
by the Commissioner of Education, the full history of progress in 
geological work is presented, together with most interesting and 
exhaustive papers on subjects pertaining to the science, by N. S. 
Shaler, T. C. Chamberlain and others of equally great renown. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs gives much interesting in¬ 
formation in regard to the condition of the race. The census reports 
form a vast cyclopedia of American affairs. While the Smithsonian 
Institution and its offspring, the National Museum, faithfully follow 
the wishes of their founder, who desired u an establishment for the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge among men. 55 

While these publications are issued for the enlightenment of all 
American citizens, some of them are so expensive that but a limited 
number of copies can be furnished ; these are placed in the leading 
public and college libraries, as thereby reaching the greatest number 
of people. Others may be obtained through a member of Congress, 
or directly from the department in charge. 

The desire is to place them where their value will be appreciated. 
And to teachers who wish to make a special study of any particular 
branch, I would say, “Consult Uncle Sam’s library.” But if you 
simply want a large book with a good substantial binding to use as a 
“ scrap-book 55 do not impose upon his munificence by applying to 
him. And if you chance to be presented with any of his publica¬ 
tions which you do not care for, do not sell them for u paper rags, 551 
but place them where they will at least in a measure accomplish the- 
work designed for them. 


DEPARTMENT OF PROFESSIONAL STUDY. 

THE TEACHERS’ INTERNATIONAL READING CIRCLE. FIRST 
MONTHLY SYLLABUS FOR THE THIRD YEAR. 

PREPARED BY DR. CHAS. J. MAJORY, NEWTON, N. J., SECRETARY. 

FOR THE USE OF CORRESPONDENCE MEMBERS. 

With this number of Education the work of the International 
Circle for the third year is taken up in a regular monthly syllabus. 
Members are asked to bear in mind that the questions or topics- 
presented are not intended to indicate any agreement with or dissent 
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from the views presented in the several books, but only to call atten¬ 
tion especially to points of seeming prominence or to ask for th3 
expression of the member’s own judgment. 

Three classes of members are recognized in the International Circle- 
and the Secretary desires to make due provision for the interest of 
each class and to extend to each member due recognition for work 
performed. One class of members, and this the far largest class, are 
readers only of books belonging to the prescribed courses for the several 
years. So far as the Secretary is definitely informed of the reading- 
done by these members he desires to make due record and acknowl¬ 
edgement of the same. A letter received while this month’s syllabus- 
was in preparation says, “ we have in this county more than one- 
hundred teachers who are reading the books of the International 
Series.” A membership certificate will be forwarded to all such 
teachers upon receipt of their names. 

A second class of members pursue the reading and submit written 
work to local leaders of school or district circles. Upon the favorable- 
report of such local leaders special certificates will be issued to these 
members. 

The third class, Correspondence Members, send their written work 
from month to month directly to the Secretary of the Circle. To 
these annual certificates for the Brief Course of three books per year, 
the advanced course of five books, or the complete course of seven 
books per year will be issued. Upon the completion of three years- 
of such correspondence work a Diploma of the Circle will be issued. 

Registration of membership is free to all teachers in the first two- 
classes. Applications should be addressed to The Teachers’ Interna¬ 
tional Reading Circle, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Correspond¬ 
ence members should enclose a fee of two dollars, which fee will also 
constitute them subscribers to Education, in which journal the 
monthly syllabi of the current year will regularly appear. 

I. ROUSSEAU'S EMILE, PAGES 1-40. 

1. From what three sources is education derived? 

2. In what sense does nature consist in habits? 

3. What constitutes the “ training for manhood’’that Rousseau 
deems the sole education? 

4. What general principle underlies the right care of the infant? 

5. Has the young man as teacher, more sympathy with childhood 
and youth than the older teacher? 

6. Can Rousseau’s treatment of his ideal child directly guide one 
in the care and training of children in real life? 

7. What is meant by the assertion that the child should be allowed 
to contract no habit? 
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8. To what extent is it wise to permit liberty of action to the 
impulses of the child’s mind and body? 

II. HERBART’S PSYCHOLOGY, PAGES 1-26. 

1. What relation does psychology bear to natural philosophy and 
to metaphysics ? 

2. How does psychology compare with natural history, with 
physics, and with physiology as to material and means of study ? 

3. How is a concept affected by the encounter with an opposed 
concept? 

4. What relation of concepts permits one to come into conscious¬ 
ness in preference to another? 

5. How many concepts that are in consciousness combine with 
one another? 

6. In what order do blended concepts act upon one another in 
reproduction or memory? 

III. ADLER'S MORAL INSTRUCTION, PAGES 1-26. 

1. Is there any basis for moral instruction outside the authority 
of a religious belief? 

2. Can there be a religious belief entirely unsectarian? 

3. Why will it not suffice in public schools to base moral instruc¬ 
tion on certain religious doctrines that are accepted by all sects? 

4. Why not open the religious and moral instruction to the various 
denominations at certain separate periods? 

5. Why not permit sectarian schools to draw proportionately on 
public school funds. 

6. How may distinctively moral instruction be separated from all 
religious teaching, 

lecture n. 

7. What dangers of excess arise in the consideration of moral 
Instruction? 

8. With what relations is the science of ethics concerned? 

9. How are the natural tendencies of man restricted by the laws 
of ethics? 

10. How are the senses, the intellect and the feelings to be 
regarded as related to the moral faculties? 

IY. FROEBEL’S THE EDUCATION OF MAN, PAGES 1-39. 

1. Education defined by the Law of divine unity. 

2. The knowledge to which education should lead man. 

3. Free self-activity the essential method in education. 

4. The relations existing between teacher and pupil conditioned 
upon the law of right, not upon despotic authority. 
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5. Unity, individuality and diversity the phases of human 
development. 

6. Self-control to be fostered from infancy, and willfulness to be 
guarded against. 

7. The earliest religious influence in the development of child 
nature. 

8. The several stages of childhood, boyhood and manhood to be 
duly respected in their order. 

9. The various powers of the human being to be developed by 
means of suitable external work. 

Y. PICKARD'S SCHOOL SUPERVISION, PAGES 1-19. 

1. Importance of the special work of supervision in school organ¬ 
ization and administration. 

2. Need for the successful teacher in the office of superintendent. 

3. The first supervision provided over school funds, not over 
school work. 

4. Various provisions for supervision in the several states. 

5. The incidental supervision of school trustees or boards of 
education. 

6. The partial supervision of the principal in the affairs of his 
graded school. 

7. Professional supervision only possible where the system is 
extensive enough to warrant the devotion of an officer’s entire time 
to supervisory work. 

VI. LAURIE’S RISE OF UNIVERSITIES. PAGES 1-38. 

LECTURE I. 

1. Literary culture and philosophical learning emanating from 
Athens. 

2. The first formal organization of a university at Alexandria. 

3. The trivium and quadrivium of the early university course of 
study. 

4. Fostering of educational institutions on the part of the 
Emperors. 

5. The early establishment of libraries, and of special schools of 
Oratory, Medicine and Law. 

LECTURE II. 

6. Tendency of Christianity to discourage university studies. 

7. Educational influence of the ideas of human brotherhood, in¬ 
dividual freedom and relationship to God. 

8. Purpose and character of the catechetical schools and of the 
Western monastic system. 
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9. Admission of the laity to opportunities for learning through 
the work of the Order of St. Benedict. 

10. Limited scope of the episcopal seminaries and monastic 
schools. 


VII. PREYER’S DEVELOPMENT OF INTELLECT, PAGES 1-33. 

1. Argument that thought occurs before ideas can be expressed in 
words, in the case of the child. 

2. Memory-images evidently necessary in order that comparison 
the lowest mental activity, may take place. 

3. Order in which the several senses are capable of furnishing 
material for personal memory. 

4. Evident drawing of general conclusions from particular cases 
even before the first attempts at speaking. 

5. Apparent recognition of the relation of means to ends in cer¬ 
tain child acts. 

6. Relation of the idea-signs of deaf-mutes to the language of 
normal children. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 

ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE BRITISH UNIVERSITIES. 

The British Association is almost as much an educational as a 
scientific society, hence its annual meeting should not be overlooked 
in these pages. The meeting of August last was the 64th, and 
Oxford did the honors of the occasion. This circumstance naturally 
prompted many speakers to touch upon the provisions for teaching 
the various branches of science, so that a careful perusal of the papers 
affords in this respect much valuable information. From the address 
of Sir W. H. Flower, before the section of Anthropology, we learn 
that a professorship of anthropology does not exist at present in 
the British Isles.” Since 1883 the subject has indeed been taught at 
Oxford, but the teacher bears only the modest title of “Reader.” 
Many lectures are, however, maintained at Oxford which pertain 
distinctively to anthropology. Such are those of Dr. Tylor, whose 
researches into the customs of primitive races are well known, and 
of Henry Balfour, an authority upon the arts of mankind and their 
evolution; both of these scientists are attached to the University 
Museum, which comprises among other collections the famous Pitt- 
Rivers, illustrating the arts and customs of primitive people. The 
Ashmolean Musuem of archaeology and Ethnology, and the Indian 
Institute increase the facilities in this study. Their curators, of the 
former, Mr. Arthur Evans, of the latter, Sir Monier Monier-Williams, 
lecture also on racial characteristics and evolution. Nor must I 
forget to mention in this relation the philological researches and 
lectures of Professors Sayce and Max Muller. Quite recently Prof. 
Arthur Thompson of the Department of Human Anatomy, University 
Museum, has included physical anthropology in his lectures. 
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The subject is not as far advanced at Cambridge as at Oxford, but 
an Ethnological and Archaeological Museum has been established 
there and lectures on anatomical anthropology, on the natural his¬ 
tory of the races of man, on the arts and implements of primitive 
man etc., are maintained. The subject is also included in the 
scheme of examinations at Cambridge, candidates who take anatomy 
as their subject for the second part of the Natural Science Tripos 
having both paper work and practical examination in anthropology. 
London has magnificent collections of material for anthropological 
teaching, but so far they are not utilized for that purpose. 

In Scotland, the Universities Commission recognized physical 
anthropology as a branch of human anatomy in their scheme for 
graduation in pure science. The examination on this subject 
embraces a knowledge of rare characteristics, as found in the skull 
and other parts of the skeleton, in the skin, eyes, hair, features and 
general configuration of the body; the methods of anthropometrical 
measurement, both of the living body and the skeleton; the possible 
influence of use and of external surroundings in producing modifica¬ 
tions in the physical characters of man, and an acquaintance with the 
^ types ” of mankind and the structural relation of man to the higher 
mammals. ‘ £ These regulations,” says Mr. Flower, “came into opera¬ 
tion in the University of Edinburgh in 1892.” Prof. Sir William 
Turner of this university delivers a special course of twenty-five 
lectures on physical anthropology and ten practical demonstrations 
on osteometry. The Museum under his charge is rapidly increasing. 
As yet the number of students taking the subject is small. The other 
Scotch universities have not established specific courses on the sub¬ 
ject. Trinity College is the only place in Ireland where anthropologi¬ 
cal work is done. The Museum has a particularly valuable collection 
of skulls. 

A considerable part of the address from which the above facts have 
been gleaned was devoted to the subject of anthropometry and its 
applications, especially in the recognition of criminals. In 1892 the 
Association called the attention of the Government to the system of 
■ the measurement of criminals in successful operation in France, 
Austria and other continental countries, with the result that a com¬ 
mittee was appointed to inquire into and report upon the method 
employed. The report was duly issued and in June last it was 
announced that the recommendations of the committee had been 
adopted by the House of Commons, and that “ in order to facilitate 
research into the judicial antecedents of international criminals the 
registers of measurements would be kept on the same plan as that 
adopted with such success in France and also in other continental 
countries.” 

HERE AND THERE.—GERMANY. 

Dr. Bosse, Minister of Public Instruction, Prussia, announced in 
May last that he would shortly present before the Chambers a bill 
regulating the salaries of teachers. An interesting feature of the 
measure is the means proposed for insuring a graduated increase in 
the minimum salary. The minimum is to be fixed bv the law, and 
will be at the charge of the commune. This amount is to be in¬ 
creased periodically by a sum proportioned to the length of service. 
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For the payment of these supplementary sums all the communes of 
the same district (regierungsbezirk) contribute to a common fund 
from which the increase is derived. Communes too poor to raise the 
requisite contribution to this common fund will be assisted by the 
State. 

The new regulations issued, May 31, by the minister, respecting the 
reorganization of girls’ schools and the examination of women teachers 
show conclusively that the efforts of the association for improving 
the education of women ” have not been in vain. Heretofore women 
have only been admitted to the examinations for teachers of elemen¬ 
tary schools and of the lower classes of secondary schools for girls. 
ThuB it has come to pass that all the honorable and lucrative posi¬ 
tions in the endowed public schools for girls are secured by men. 
By the new regulations every post in secondary schools for girls is 
thrown open to women. Candidates for the higher positions must 
pass the examination for elementary teachers or an examination in 
pedagogics ( Vorste herinnen Prufang ) and a second examination (Ober 
lehrerinnen Ptufting), which presupposes a training similar to that of 
the German Universities. Although the universities are not open to 
women, preparation for this examination may be obtained by private 
instruction or at the Victoria Lyceum, Berlin, and the courses of 
lectures arranged for women at the University of Gottingen. The 
regulations -carry little promise of any farther concessions as to 
university privileges for women. The uniform curriculum prescribed 
for all the public high schools for girls omits Latin and Greek. Nine 
years are to be devoted to a course of general instruction in which 
the mother tongue, history and literature are prominent subjects, 
and which includes also English and French. Special studies, pre¬ 
ferably the history of German poetry and of art, universal history, 
modem languages and natural science, may be taken the tenth year. 

ITALY. 

Signor Baccelli, who after an interval of a few years has been re¬ 
appointed minister of public instruction, shows the same progressive 
spirit as characterized his former administration of the office. One 
of his most important measures has been the establishment of rela¬ 
tions between the elementary and the secondary schools. During his 
former incumbency of the office he instituted an examination for the 
fourth class of the elementary schools. Candidates who passed this 
examination successfully secured a diploma (licenza elermentare) which 
entitled them to be admitted into secondary schools without further 
examination. This measure was repealed under the ministry of 
Signor Villari, but has been restored by Signor Baccelli. The exam¬ 
ination is now placed at the close of the fifth class of the elementary 
school. The minister is also interested in measures for increasing the 
pensions of teachers. 

FRANCE. 

The government appropriation for secondary instruction includes 
30,000 francs ($6,000) to enable students (boys or girls ) to reside at 
foreign schools for the mastery of the respective foreign languages. 
As the amount is small, competitive examinations have been instituted 
as a means of deciding upon the claims of candidates. Each academic 
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district is authorized to select two or three candidates for this examin¬ 
ation. They must be chosen from students who have already secured 
State scholarships, and who have pursued successfully the course 
leading to the bachelor’s degree. In the case of young women the 
final diploma of the lycies for girls is accepted as an equivalent for 
the degree. 

ENGLAND. 

From the latest report of the “ National Association for the Promo¬ 
tion of Technical and Secondary Education,” it appears that no less 
than 69 technical schools are in process of erection in different parts 
of England. The estimated expenditure for the building and equip¬ 
ment of 43 of these is £690,000 (about $3,400,000). Thirty-two 
technical schools hitherto managed as private ventures have recently 
been transferred to the local authorities. 

The appointment of women as members of the Royal Commission 
on Secondary Schools has already been noted in these columns. Far¬ 
ther recognition has been given to the sex by the appointment of four 
women to serve as Honorary Assistant Commissioners in selected 
districts. , a. t. s. 


AMONG THE BOOKS. 

To accommodate readers who may wish it, the publishers of Education will send, post pal d 
on the receipt of price, any book reviewed in these columns. 

A Memorial of Albert Gallatin Palmer, D. D., prepared by Edward 
T. Hiscox, D. D., is the life of a well-known Baptist clergyman of Connecti¬ 
cut, who served his fellow men with distinction as preacher, pastor, poet and 
scholar, and who passed from earth June 30, 1891. Philadelphia: American 
Baptist Publication Society, 1894. 

The First Five Chapters of a History of the United States, for the 
use of schools, constitutes Number 62 Extra, in the Riverside Literature 
Series, published by Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston. 

Bulletin Number 9, Part Three, of Minnesota Botanical Studies, con¬ 
tains chapters on the Mucoracese, the Minne°ota grasses and the North Ameri¬ 
can species of Astralgus. Minneapolis : Harrison & Smith, State Printers. 

First Steps in Arithmetic and Grammar School Arithmetic, by 
William M. Peck, are excellent text-books on the subject of which they treat, 
and will lead the student up by easy steps, making the study a pleasure instead 
of the drudgery that many have found it. New York: A. Lovell & Company. 

The latest issue in the International Modern Language Series is Burg Nei- 
deok, a novel by W. H- Riehl, edited, with introduction and notes, by 
Charles B. Wilson. It is one of the best of Riehl’s stories and will be capital 
reading for the classes in German. Boston : Ginn & Co. 

Henry C. Johnson, President of the Central High School, Philadelphia, has 
revised and enlarged, for use in American Colleges, Schuckburgh’s edition of 
Cicero’s Laelius. This edition contains an introduction in which are given 
the facts relating to Cicero and a brief discussion of the essay, copious notes, 
an especially prepared vocabulary and a biographical index. Every help 
that a student could expect is given, and the edition, is a model of its kind. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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Prof. Allen 0. Thomas of Haverford college, Penn., has prepared A His 
-TORY" of the United States, which bears the imprint of the well-known Bos- 
“ton firm, D. C. Heath & Co. The author aims “to give the main facta of the his¬ 
tory of the United States clearly, accurately and impartially.” And this we think 
he has done reasonably well. It is no slight task to cover the history of such 
.a country as ours, from the times of Columbus clear down to the close of the 
Exposition last year, in a single volume of somewhat over four hundred pages. 
This book is well paragraphed and indexed, and is very fully illustrated. 

To Heath’s Modern Language Series have recently been added Joseph 
Victor Von Schessel’s Ekkehard, long recognized as one of the masterpieces 
of German prose. It is somewhat abbreviated for school use, but the value of 
the work is thereby in no way lessened. Carla Wenckebach, Professor of 
German in Wellesley College, has given painstaking care to this edition and 
the notes and introduction are scholarly and helpful. To the same series is 
.added, also, Wilhelm Heinrich Riehl’s Das Spielmannskind and Dee Stumme 
Ratsiierr, in one volume, edited, with introduction and notes, by Abbie Fiske 
Eaton. Boston : D. C. Heath & Co. 

It is a hopeful sign of the times that there should be a demand for The 
Life of Robert Ross; the brave young patriot whose blood was shed in the 
interests of a municipal reform at Troy, N.Y., on March 6th, 1894. Young Ross 
was in his twenty-sixth year, of Scotch descent, a splendid specimen of physical 
manhood, a mechanic and a fireman. He belonged to the church and to 
various religious organizations including the Society of Christian Endeavor. 
He was shot and basely murdered by Bat Shea, — now in jail, a condemned 
murderer — a tool of the saloon and of the corrupt element in Troy politics 
which has long held control of that city. Ross’s martyrdom has mightily 
.aroused the Christian and moral sentiment of Troy, and is likely to accom¬ 
plish great good, not alone in municipal reform. The story of his brave, honor¬ 
able young life is well presented by Rev. James H. Ross, author of this book. 
The introduction is by Dr. Josiali Strong. This book will do good by arousing 
the earnest young manhood and womanhood of the land to fight corruption in 
■everv form. Boston; James H. Earle, Publisher. 
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INSPIRATION IN EDUCATION. 

PRES. JOHN E. BRADLEY, ILLINOIS COLLEGE, JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 

The constant temptation of the teacher is to substitute the 
means for the end. The arithmetic, the science or the language 
is taught for its own sake, and the success or failure of both 
teacher and pupil is measured by the actual knowledge of the 
subject which the pupil has acquired. Even if the purpose of • 
education is correctly apprehended, it is often ignored. The 
teacher forgets that the branches taught are but instrumental and 
subsidiary. The real question is not how much history or Ger¬ 
man does the pupil know, but what influence has the acquisition 
had upon his habits of thought, his tastes, his ruling purposes. 

The English psychologist, Dr. F. W. H. Myers, has told us 
many wonderful things about the “ sub-linnial consciousness, 77 — 
the inner self,—which is so important a factor in our daily life. It 
is in this deeper self that our habits and preferences and settled 
opinions lie embedded. It is these which constitute our individ¬ 
uality, our identity, and which like underlying strata cause the 
elevations and depressions of an outward life. All true educa¬ 
tion affects this sub-conscious self. That which can be measured 
by pages in a text-book, or tested by examination papers, is but 
a very superficial thing. At the best, it stands related to real 
education as the blossom is related to the fruit. It is prized for 
its potency or promise, but it is by no means sure to yield strong, 
well-ripened character. Its value depends upon the influence its 
acquisition and assimilation have upon the underlying self. The 
wise teacher seeks constantly to measure his work by this higher 
test. 
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Education should develop enthusiasm and the appreciation of 
worthy motives. The test of work is its result. Good teaching 
will enkindle in the learner a desire for broader culture. 
Knowledge produces the love of knowledge. But it often hap¬ 
pens that the spirit or the methods of a teacher arouse in a pupil 
quite the opposite feeling. The discouragements or exactions of 
school life are more deeply impressed upon his mind than the 
facts which he learns; he comes to dread study and school is 
associated in his thought with restraint, or a wearisome routine. 
He readily yields to the temptation to leave school. If home 
influence protects him from making this mistake, he remains 
under conditions which are unfavorable to mental growth. His 
faculties require for their normal activity, hearty and spontaneous 
interest. Their best work cannot be enforced. It must spring 
unsought. The subject itself or its mode of presentation must 
attract the pupil and arouse his willing and vigorous thought. 
It must be related to his previous knowledge or to his natural 
impulses. /Vs Professor James aptly says, we might as well ask 
a student to give the Choctaw equivalent of some English word 
as to perform an action — e. g. } to learn a lesson — concerning 
which he has no notion. Practice makes perfect when the aim 
is clearly seen and the effort vigorously made—otherwise it 
simply produces stupidity. In the artificial atmosphere of some 
class-rooms neither of these conditions is supplied. An unreal 
goal is set up, or too often no motive to effort is afforded. An 
ideal education will so utilize the natural impulses as to afford 
constant pleasure in the pursuit of knowledge. The purpose of 
school discipline is not to repress these impulses but to guide 
their development. They are the pupil’s motive power, and to 
diminish their strength is to inflict lasting injury. When their 
development is wisely guided and properly encouraged, spon¬ 
taneity of intellectual action and moral self-control will invari¬ 
ably follow. 

One of the duties of the teacher, especially in the high school 
or academy, is to stimulate the ambition of his pupils. Indeed 
he should never lose sight of this important end. As the facul¬ 
ties unfold and strengthen the youth finds a constantly increasing 
pleasure in their exercise. His intellectual horizon widens and 
his day-dreams begin to foreshadow his future career. It is a 
critical period in his life, and it is of prime importance that his 
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.aspirations should be encouraged. To teachers and parents they 
may seem crude or even grotesque. But one must acquire 
■energy before he can utilize it, and this is the time for growth. 
The imagination should be fired with high hopes and aims. It 
is far better that the ideals should be somewhat mistaken or 
eonfused than that there should be no ideals. The important 
thing is that the student should determine to make the most of 
himself—should feel a wholesome discontent with his present 
attainments. Too often the school or college is a place where 
youth grow blase and indifferent, unwilling to interest them¬ 
selves very much in any subject, especially if it require close 
-thought or hard work ; where persistency and moral enthusiasm 
are in bad form. They ought rather to be places where youth 
ivill learn to apply themselves, where they will acquire moral 
earnestness, where intellect and purpose will grow strong by sur¬ 
mounting obstacles and pressing on to higher ends. 

Edward Everett Hale once said that the public schools lack 
inspiration. He is not the only observer who has felt this 
great need. To be truly educative the school must afford con¬ 
stant stimulus to worthy aims and purposes. Very few of the 
men who are graduated from our colleges and universities and 
become a power for good were destined by their parents to such a 
-career. It will usually be found that some teacher has so guided 
their study as to yield an ever increasing ambition. In a certain 
high school two hundred boys were fitted for college during a 
period of fifteen years. Of these, only eight had any purpose of 
going to college when they entered the school. That purpose 
was a part — often the most valuable part — of their education. 
The instructor who simply does his work from day to day with 
no thought for his pupil’s plans for the future, loses sight of the 
highest motive. The eight-grade teacher whose pupils do not 
wish at the close of the year to go to the high school, has failed 
in a fundamental particular. The high school or academy whose 
graduates are not eager to go to college is not doing good work. 
Wherever learning or study or ambition are at a discount inspir¬ 
ation is lacking and the school is weak at a vital point. All 
good work, all high endeavors are bom of inspiration. The boy 
who does not think high things, whose imagination does not 
revel in glowing pictures of what he hopes to be and to do is 
training himself to be contented with the bald necessities of life. 
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The school should fill his mind with high hopes and ideals. 

The materialism of our day touches the boy in the public 
school as with the chill of an iceberg, paralyzing his ambition, 
stifling his day-dreams and his hopes. It turns him away 
from the college and even the high school into the factory and 
counting-room. When, as a boy, his thoughts ought to be on 
romance and history and literature, it chains him to the tread¬ 
mill of some belittling routine. It so magnifies a paltry $2 or $3 
a week that a boy who might one day earn $1000 or $10,000 a 
year and direct great interests shall never rise above the merest 
drudgery. It deprives him of a career; it deprives him of his 
normal development, of the capacity to see and enjoy that which 
is highest, truest and best in life. 

Moreover, the community suffers. The evils arising from 
illiteracy, which are greater than we often realize, are insignifi¬ 
cant in comparison with those which spring from incompetence 
and misdirection in high places. Trained and upright leader¬ 
ship is our greatest need — men of character and culture in every 
community and every walk of life. We often hear it said that 
boys are educated away from the industries which need them, and 
jokes are worn threadbare concerning the poor parson or lawyer 
who might have been a good shoemaker or trench digger. But 
the assumption is ridiculously contrary to the facts. The crowd¬ 
ing is all around the foot of the ladder. It is the ignorant work¬ 
man, not the trained student, who is a drug in the market. 

If a teacher by his lack of sympathy and personal helpfulne&s 
has led his pupils to dislike school and perchance to leave pre¬ 
maturely ; if he has made his teaching so dry as to inspire no 
enthusiasm for literature and science and research, he has in¬ 
flicted a wrong and failed in his work. He may have been a 
martinet of discipline and drill, his pupils may show high aver¬ 
ages and pass good examinations, but if his instruction has pro¬ 
duced in them no love for study, no scholarly tastes, no aspira¬ 
tions for culture and refinement, it has been ineffective at a cardi¬ 
nal point. A true education will yield these elements of power, 
will gather into a steady flowing stream, the fitful impulses of 
youth, will harmonize the discordant elements of untrained nature 
and bring symmetry and strength into the ripened character. 
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SHOULD POWER TO CREATE OR CAPACITY TO 
APPRECIATE BE THE AIM IN THE 
STUDY OF ENGLISH? 

PAPER READ BEFORE THE MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION OF 
CLASSICAL AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS AT 
CAMBRIDGE, APRIL 6, 1894. 

GEORGE E. GARDNER, CLASSICAL HIGH SCHOOL, WORCESTER, MASS. 

It has been so much the fashion to begin or end educational 
and other essays with a quotation from Emerson, that I have 
hesitated a little in conforming thereto, but as I enter upon the 
discussion of the matter in hand, a thought of his so apposite and 
encouraging comes to mind that I cannot refrain from recurring 
to it, especially as some of the notions which I have to offer will 
require whatever weight of influence and authority can be 
adduced in their support. 

It is no slight matter to come to the defence of a view which 
has been at least once openly discredited at the meetings of this 
Association, and which has, in substance, been dismissed with a 
good-natured sneer by a distinguished instructor in English in 
the city of Boston. 

If, then, I can fight beneath the shield of so valiant a warrior 
as Emerson, I shall enter the contest with a confidence which 
could otherwise originate only in ignorance or conceit. 

Towards the end of his essay on Spiritual Laws, after empha¬ 
sizing the potential importance of every man as compared with 
all other men, Emerson says : “ This overestimate of the possi¬ 

bilities of Paul and Pericles, this underestimate of our own, arises 
from the neglect of the fact of an identical nature.” 

This sounds like a sentiment which would bear considerable 
expounding and elucidation, but the author does neither for it. 
It was not his way. His sentences were self-illuminative, or else 
they became oracular. The meaning in this instance is, how¬ 
ever, tolerably clear. It is but a better statement of the old say¬ 
ing, “What man has done man may do,” a modem recasting of 
the Scriptural “All things are possible to him that believeth.” 

Men differ not in the nature, but in the extent of endowment, 
and achievement in any direction is open to him that willetli. 
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It is because I believe these things, and because my experience* 
with children and their elders has confirmed the belief, that I 
undertook to prepare this paper and to present the view of the 
purpose of the study of English which it contains. In using the 
term English I shall adopt the divisions, though not the defini¬ 
tions of Mr. Samuel Thurber (whose inspiring instruction in 
Greek it was once my privilege to enjoy), in his address delivered 
before the American Institute of Instruction in 1892. 

We were then told that the study of English includes the study 
of literature, of composition and of language. 

By literature I understand the thought of the English-speaking' 
race as artistically expressed in words ; by composition the method 
of using words as they should be used in order to express thought 
artistically ; by language the history of words and the principles 
which have been observed in their most effective use. 

The last is, of course, incidental and subservient to literature 
and composition, particularly the latter. 

We study grammar that we may speak and write correctly ? 
that is, as they have spoken and written who have spoken and 
written to the best advantage. The aim of the study of literature 
is the appreciation of beauty and truth as embodied in the printed 
word, the development of taste; the enrichment of life, and the 
spiritual fructification which may come from contact with the 
best thought of men who have worked along literary lines. The 
aim of the study and practice of composition is to develop in the 
student the power of using his mother tongue artistically, — that 
is, the power of literary creation. 

It should be said at the outset that, so far as I can see, there is 
here no question of the functions of primary, secondary, tertiary, 
or any other strata of educational institutions. There can be but 
one aim in all education, the development of a power, in other 
words the enrichment of the consciousness. The only questions 
which can fairly arise from the fact that there are different grades 
of schools, are such as pertain to method. 

Again: the theme does not necessarily involve that much 
mooted question which has caused so many brilliant pedagogic 
sparks to fly from this and other platforms, whether the writing 
of compositions or the study of literary masterpieces should be 
chiefly emphasized in work in English. Our question is one of 
aim, not of method. 
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Assuming that creative rather than appreciative power is to be 
desired, it may be that it can be gained rather by the contempla¬ 
tion of what has been done by trying to do something one’s-self. 
The child might learn to walk by examining with attentive 
minuteness the graceful gyrations of a dainty dancer or the 
mighty stride of a fleet runner. To be sure he does not ordinarily 
learn in that way, but this does not preclude the question of 
possibility. It is, however, pretty hard for a teacher to let method 
alone, and I assume for myself no exceptional grace in the matter. 
The right to discuss the how of a thing is a pedagogue’s preroga¬ 
tive, whether it comes strictly within the scope of his subject or 
not, and his prerogatives are so few that I may take advantage of 
the opportunity to exercise one of them at this time. But the 
immediate question is the aim of the study of English. 

Shall a literary taste or a capacity for literature be the aim ? 
Shall we strive to produce in our pupils an intellectual and 
spiritual sensitiveness to what is excellent, or virility in the pro¬ 
duction of what is excellent ? Shall we teach them to allow their 
souls to be played upon by celestial harmonies, or shall we 
attempt to arouse to activity the power of producing for them¬ 
selves melody similar in kind, however remote in degree. 
(These words do not, at least need not, suggest a crop of spring 
poets. Hawthorne’s prose is as melodious as Thomson’s Seasons, 
while Matthew Arnold’s criticisms certainly had as heavenly an 
origin as did Pope’s iambics.) 

These questions would seem to answer themselves. As between 
the receptive and the creative act there can be little comparison 
in point of worth and dignity. It has been made a matter of 
praise with Mr. Lowell, that, refusing to yield to the seductive and 
readily attained pleasures of mental epicureanism and spiritual 
sensuousness which the scholar’s life affords, he called into play 
his creative powers and produced works that will live. When 
the product is of a high character in point of truth and beauty, 
it becomes a world treasure. 

It were a thankless task to comment here upon the trans¬ 
cendent value of good literature. Science may perform its 
uncouth antics upon what it most unscientifically deems to be the 
prostrate body of Greek, but is it not grotesquely amusing itself 
with the shadow which the grand and upright form still casts—and 
casts because it is upright — rather than with the substance itself. 
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If Gray sang truly of “ Mute, Inglorious Miltons/’ their graves 
are of all places the saddest, because of the joy of which both 
mankind and the singers themselves have been deprived by 
reason of their silence. 

Men fail to exercise their powers for two reasons,— indisposition 
and ignorance. For the former the individual alone is ultimately 
responsible. So far as the pupils who come within their reach 
are concerned, the schools must, in a sense, assume the burden of 
the latter. To create in the student a consciousness of his 
intrinsic worth and dignity, to arouse him to a knowledge of his 
capacities, to teach him faith in himself as an imaginative force, 
and to give him reason for the faith that is in him, these surely 
must be among the aims of education. 

If by seeking to develop creative power a man or woman is 
produced, who can and who will embody heroic truth in forms 
of literary beauty, the result is worth the most strenuous effort, 
however rare the product may be. It is in a way true that liter¬ 
ature does not change, but it is equally true that it does, or at 
least ought to grow. All truth has not been revealed, and the 
supply of beauty is, as yet, unexhausted. 

We are too much inclined to regard the great masterpieces of 
literature as having been forever existent, as something akin to 
nature, like the everlasting hills, not as the product of men of 
identical nature with ourselves. Yet some centuries ago Vergil 
started at a blank bit of papyrus wrote “ amna mrumquc cano ,” 
and very likely stopped there and wondered if he had not set out 
on a fool’s errand after all, and there was a time when ££ Paradise 
Lost” and “ Hamlet” were unknown terms in our literature. 

Great epics and poems which are not so great, will yet be written 
by men who sat as pupils in our schools. If by aiming at the 
stimulus and development of creative power such an one can 
ultimately be brought into activity, it were surely inexcusable to 
aim otherwise. 

But, even if the product be of an inferior grade, as it is likely 
to be in most instances, for one reason or another, it by no means 
follows that creative power should not be cultivated as of more 
consequence than mere receptivity. The joy of the creative act 
is something as exquisite as it is unique, however insignificant 
the outcome may be. The mountain labored and brought forth 
a mouse, but better that than nothing. When one has read himself 
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full of a subject, what a relief it is to turn the last book aside, 
close the eyes, and let one’s thought and individuality play a 
little about the matter in hand, to do a bit of independent think¬ 
ing on one’s own account. And then, sometimes out of the pro¬ 
cess, in some mysterious way, there at last evolves a thought, an 
idea, a notion, a what-not of our own, a poor, weak and shivering 
little creature it may be, which a frown would chill back into 
nothingness, which might die at once through lack of breath, 
should we not tenderly fondle it into being and stand its valiant 
guard with a strange and yearning solicitude, all because it is 
our own, and we take a pride and joy in it which the fairest and 
most perfect product of another could never give. This is why 
parents think so much of their children, — at least if this be not 
it, it is often hard to imagine what it can be — not because they 
seem to them absolutely the most peidect .children that ever were, 
but because as parents they bear to their offspring a relation 
wholly unique. So with the children of the brain, poor they 
may be, with little grace or beauty, but still ours, and sources of 
a profound delight because of the fact of our intellectual parent¬ 
hood. Nothing is so hard as to think, and nothing is so delight¬ 
ful. “ The mind conceives with pain,” says Joubert, “ but brings 
forth with joy.” Candidly, would you not rather have been the 
author of Sir John Luckling’s “ Ballad on a Wedding,” or even 
of his magnificent “ Lines to a Desponding Lover,” than to have 
thrilled to the deepest harmonies of Milton, without being able to 
write a line? Permit Matthew Arnold, the literary light bearer 
of the century, to give a general answer. Speaking of the value 
of style, he says: “ The magic of style is creative ; its possessor 

himself creates and he inspires and enables his reader in some 
sort to create after him, and creation gives the sense of joy and life , 
hence its extraordinary value” 

It has been suggested that the aim of education is the enrich¬ 
ment of the consciousness ; this is equivalent to the impartation 
of the sense of joy and life. If Mr. Arnold is right it would seem 
to be our duty in the teaching of English to aim at and empha¬ 
size the development of the creative power. 

Now this does not mean that an ambition for literary distinc¬ 
tion is to be fostered in our pupils, or that a livelihood with the 
pen is to be gained as a result of the study of English. One 
does not in most instances study trigonometry to become a 
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surveyor; yet that would he a poor course in trigonometry which 
did not teach the pupil how to survey. Do we teach our pupils, 
how to create in our courses in English ? 

The possession of creative power does not imply its perpetual 
exercise, least of all its public display. It is to be sought for its 
own sake, not for the sake of informing neighbors and friends of 
its possession. To seek accomplishments for the purpose of 
parading them were indeed a misuse of time and an abuse of 
education. When the proof of this programme was sent for ex¬ 
amination, the subject of this paper read thus : “ Should creation 

or appreciation be the aim of Literary Study? ” It was returned 
in its present form. The possession of the power, not its constant 
or its public use, is the end proposed. There are very likely in 
America to-day, a thousand men pursuing the less belligerent 
callings, who, with a little appropriate training, could batter 
into insensibility the pugilistic champion of the world, whoever 
that uncertain character may be. That they do not proves noth¬ 
ing against the utility or pleasureableness of their strength and 
cunning. It is not a question as to whether the world knows, 
that you have a source of happiness. It is the being happy 
yourself that is the main thing. 

“ To have the sense of creative activity is the greatest happi¬ 
ness and the greatest proof of being alive,” says Matthew Arnold; 
not to parade it in public, a light under a bushel is no bad thing 
after all. It illuminates the bushel and may find much delight, 
in its own radiance. 

But there is another and an equally valid reason why original, 
creative work should be emphasized as of paramount importance 
in the study of English. The lack of actual intellectual activity 
is startingly characteristic of the pupils of city schools. Most of 
them have very few ideas, either of their own or of another, 
though they are perpetually brought into contact with the latter; 
nothing is so hard as to get them to think. They not only do- 
not think, but they shrink from the effort as from something 
strange and unusual, as from a process, not which they are in¬ 
capable of, but which they are not used to. These statements- 
cannot, of course, be proved as a matter of logic. I make them 
because they are the results of my observation. If they are not 
the result of yours, I shall be very glad, though what I have to 
say at present will not concern you. But the reverse is true of 
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country bred boys and girls. They are not barren of ideas; when 
they do any work they incline to do original work rather than 
imitative work, if the choice is open. To illustrate, I have, in the 
High School in Worcester, a class of forty boys and girls who, as 
a part of their work in English, write a theme once a month on 
subjects assigned by myself. The class consists of four divisions^ 
and I give five new topics each month. It is my rule to assign 
only such themes as from their nature will compel original work,, 
or, at least an attempt at it. But one is sometimes hard pressed 
for suitable subjects, and last year, in a momentary fit of weak¬ 
ness, I gave way and included in my list the matter of the Sand¬ 
wich Islands. But retribution followed close on the heels of 
folly, for, during the following month I had to read and correct 
at least thirty productions on this entertaining theme, all alike, 
and all taken substantially from current literature. Yet the 
pupils had at least twenty-five other subjects to choose from. 
Think for themselves ! Not they, when so many were at haud 
to do their thinking and writing for them. (I took a vow at the 
time, which I have since had no trouble in keeping, with an en¬ 
tirely even mind, that I would never give an historical or topic 
of the time subject again, and that I would never read another 
word about the Hawaiian Islands as long as I lived.) 

But in the country academy in northern New York, where I 
first taught, the case was different. When I gave my pupils 
their topics for their themes, which included those materials for 
which could be found in books and in themselves, they almost, 
invariably chose the latter,—because their manner of life and 
their surroundings had compelled them to rely upon themselves 
and not on books. 

Permit my pupils in Worcester to chose their own themes and 
I shall be inundated with the ripest thought of the age as digested 
in the Intercontinental Encyclopedia, about Abraham Lincoln, or 
the poet Longfellow. “ Henry W. Longfellow, one of America’s 
greatest poets, was born in Portland, Me.,” etc. But when my 
pupils from the rural districts handed in their choice of subjects 
they wrote appreciatively about the cow or the squash,—and they 
did not say the squash belonged to the genus Cucurbita, of the 
natural order Cucurbitaceae—or what they hoped to be, or the 
uses of going to school, or the advantages of knowledge, the re¬ 
public or the monarchy, statesmanship, or “ To be, not seem,” or 
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duty, or ideals, and while the boys were often either very realistic 
or very satirical, and the girls had extremely noble notions which 
I have since been frequently told were silly and impracticable 
and sentimental, but which I still believe to be wise and possible 
and sensible, yet there was the stamp of genuineness about the 
work which gave it both worth and dignity. There was no pub¬ 
lic library in Squashville. It is no accident that men of force 
are largely country-bred, nor is it due to the blind cast of a die 
that the half-dozen most influential members of the New York 
state government to-day, came from the northern counties. It is 
not because they have more sunshine and fresh air, and berries 
and cream, and go to bed earlier in the country — the air is as 
good in Boston as in Berkshire — but because the eager, strenu¬ 
ous, creative might which is the heritage of every normally 
constituted child, is not choked by an inundation of intellectual 
material from without. 

“ To what do you attribute your great success as a jurist ?” 
asked an acquaintance of Chancellor Kent of New York. “To 
having had no law books,” was the significant reply ; which, of 
course meant to having to think, not to read. In the case of our 
city children their tiny barks containing the germ of creative 
power, of potent, self-assertive individuality, are swamped and 
founder in a sea of knowledge. 

Young America, and America in general for that matter, 
knows too much, and thinks too little ; and thinks too little 
because it knows too much. Are not then schools and libraries 
civilizers ? Undoubtedly ; but we want the best civilization, and 
to that end they must be used aright. 

[concluded next month.] 


A HUNT FOR THE SHAMROCK. 

PROF. FRANKLIN B. 8AWVEL, GREENVILLE, PA. 

Before quitting Ireland I coveted one more ramble outside city 
limits and stone walls, free from guides, guide myths and set 
stories. 

So, from the shore town of Larne, twenty-four miles north of 
Belfast, I walked up and back over the rugged cliffs and rounded 
hills, turfy fields and glens, through county Antrim toward 
Londonderry. I had been seized by an unaccountable passion 
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to pluck the poetical shamrock on its native hills, and had begun 
the search down three hundred fifty miles away by line of travel, 
little suspecting that each mile was to be one of so many disap¬ 
pointments. 

The first specimen I purchased from flower girls at Glen- 
garriffe, offered in the most anxious and complacent assurance. It 
was a yellow flower smaller than the common American buttercup, 
probably Ranunculus Muricatus. I could not avoid the thought 
that shamrocks at “thripens” a flower is the source of Ireland’s 
large bank account, as I had read somewhere that her bank 
deposits are larger per capita than that of any other country. 
But I profess perfect credulity, and understand the writer was 
visiting this emerald land of legend and beauty for the first time 
and felt unwilling to pit any theoretical notions of what the 
sacred emblem looked like, any recollections of the supposed 
plant as he had seen it growing actually transplanted root and 
branch on American soil, or any information gleaned from 
botanies and Bedakers, against the familiar, instinctive knowl¬ 
edge of those who had “ always been there ; ” who had lived on 
shamrock, slept on shamrock and, judged by an untutored eye, 
would peradventure die on shamrock. 

The next day crossing the mountains I chanced to name the 
flower in the presence of the coachman, to whom I exhibited my 
specimen. He halted and proceeded forthwith to find a real 
shamrock, such as he had carried in his pocket many a day at 
school “to keep from gettin’ licked,” as a sprig of it was a sure 
safeguard against flogging. He soon returned with a dainty 
yellow flower of five golden petals, short stem from one to three 
inches long growing from the collum. 

The third contribution to my collection was made — gratis, too, 
which was financially refreshing — by two university students 

late and fresh from-, who were starting on “ a six-months’ 

tour to round up their study.” They told the company so at 
least. Told them several times, and, I suspect, told each one 
separately, as they were generous and communicative. Their 
acumen as botanists had received some hint, no doubt, from the 
flowers already in our possession. Their specimen was found in 
a deep, damp, woodsey ravine opposite Echo Rock, on the shore 
of Lake Killamey. When they reappeared on the road it was 
not certain, even at the short distance of ten rods, what treasure 
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they had found ; each had an armload of something with stems 
or twigs, uncertain which, bent and broken and hanging half 
way to the ground. A bright American school teacher suggested 
the sacred bush ; another said palm branches ; and a third, spice- 
wood and tinder for an incense offering to Saint Patrick. The 
latter seemed for the moment the likelier, as on the west side of 
the lakes loomed up the identical mountain from whose crest 
this saint had banished the last snake centuries ago. But tire 
road to knowledge is hard. We were mistaken. After sharing 
liberally to those really interested in shamrock enough had been 
reserved to start a university herbarium on their return home. 
It, too, was a yellow flower, five-parted and about an inch to an 
inch and a half in diameter; “ the finest and largest yet found, 
a large variety,” they assured us, as plant and flower entire 
with stiff stem one to three feet long was passed around. Two 
•days more and they will go to Tralee and not join us again. 
They had searched Kenmare for a Gray’s Field Book and film- 
rolls for their kodak and detained the coach fifteen minutes over 
.set starting time, and informed us they had brought but three 
rolls of one hundred impression capacity each with them, had 
only six months before them and it was already the afternoon of 
fhe third day since they landed at Queenstown. Snap shots of 
-three or more varieties of shamrock and each from several points 
of view and on the spot where it grew will be no mean help to 
the scientist. To the other seventeen of us, however, these speci¬ 
mens were locked up in the camera and press-case to await, per¬ 
haps, some pressed-flower show across the Atlantic. A wicked 
suspicion be with camera and case! 

Late that evening I thought I would decide the matter by 
submitting it to a very wise local guide. A glance was sufficient. 
He promptly discarded all and was in the act of casting away 
the whole collection when I restrained him, remarking that 
valuable natural history specimens are not picked up every day 
or everywhere. He bowed a “ beg pardon, sir,” and disappeared 
in the evening shadows. In just three minutes he returned with 
a specimen—two specimens in fact — of the ‘ £ original shamrock.” 
Two heads of genuine red clover, — trifolium pratense. The one 
was the size of a large Scotch gooseberry and lop-sided ; the other 
the size of the egg of a meadow lark with the lower half of about 
the same color when the egg is nest-soiled. This was encourag- 
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ing. Two shamrocks for only one shilling, and the faded glory 
of a Killarney twilight thrown in. The ivied mins of the old 
Abbey with her crannied walls and their dark, mysterious pas¬ 
sages, her silent tomb and voiceless dust of McCarthy More, the 
founder — voiceless since 1440 — the downy grass and crum¬ 
bling gravestones around and the quaint tablets within; her 
‘enclosure of dark, dense foliage and stately trees vine-trellised 
between, and the silvery beams showering aslant through trellis 
and branch and over broken walls, crumbling tower and moul¬ 
dering tombs; the clear lake reflecting the full moon and dim 
stars, solitary, snow-fringed clouds, plant-embowered islands, 
frees festooned with moss, shore-lines of massy shrubbery, hills, 
mountain peaks and ocean-blue skies; — a sea of verdure and 
quivering beauty. All to impart charm and sanctity to a 
national emblem! A sweet thrill of delight like a welcome, 
lingering joy I The atmosphere was charged with sentiment. 
Primitive skies, ancient waters, primeval forests, hoary mins, 
aged incense rising and antique prayers still winging onward 
their way; gray-locked myths, decrepit legends and eternal 
memories — and shamrocks — two whole, original shamrocks ! 

Laugh at sentiment who dare. It was refreshing—refreshing 
as goats’ milk, evening shade and the odor of fresh meadows and 
roses all combined. 

But the exquisite loveliness of the Abbey ruins and the beauty 
of her environments cannot be gainsaid. Nature is always truth¬ 
ful if we read her aright; human cunning, greed and baseness 
alone are false. By this time the subject had become interesting 
almost to fascination. On the way back, three miles to the Great 
Southern, through the broad avenue like a cathedral aisle of huge 
tree-pillars arched and roofed with interlacing foliage, I tried to 
lull my agitation by repeating a few lines of a native melody. 

“ Oh, the Shamrock, the green, immortal Shamrock ! 

Chosen leaf 
Of bard and chief, 

Old Erin’s native Shamrock.” 

The next day was a failure, and some days to come will be 
failures. Guides lacked courage. My next advance led diagonally 
across the basin-like interior to Dublin on the east coast, a dis¬ 
tance of one hundred eighty-four and three-fourth miles by 
rail. On the way at Kilcolman castle, a too much desecrated and 
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neglected ruin where the Faery Queen was written and where the 
angel of remembrance still sings 

“ That all the woods shall answer, and their echo ring.” 


Here I saw growing on the old garden site a white flower, 
whose long angular peduncle raised its chaste head out of a wil¬ 
derness of clover leaves. While making another foot journey in 
Kildare I saw the same flower in field and garden along the noble 
foot paths and highways, lifting their modest, pretty faces into 
the sunshine, as fair and fresh as the cheeks of Kildare lasses, for 
which the county is noted. From this point northward I hoped 
for better success. The landscape wears a tamer and more in¬ 
dustrious appearance, and the sun of Scotland and England shines 
on the plenteous vegetation, profusion of flowers and velvety mead¬ 
ows, her fields of wheat, oats, barley and potatoes, herds of the 
finest cattle, flocks of sheep, geese and poultry, and the comfort¬ 
speaking homes—neither palaces nor hovels, but real houses, 
some frame and commodious—and her generous hearted, kindly, 
progressive people. I saw the same kind of flower in the public 
gardens and parks of Dublin, on Parneirs grave, on Old Trinity 
University campus and at Belfast, one hundred thirteen miles 
farther north. But these all lacked one essential quality. They 
had not been confirmed by native wisdom. They had no pedi¬ 
gree. Besides, it was one particular flower, the original flower 
emblem of the Emerald Isle that I was after and not the whole 
genera trifolium and medicago, or the entire group of clovers and 
medics to the fourth generation and seventh degree of kinship. I 
wanted shamrock ; the traditional plant, pedigree and all, whose 
every leaf is a perfect trinity with the image of St. Patrick, plainly 
visible in each leaflet’s face and the flower a forest of silver trum¬ 
pets attesting the ancient doctrine of the trinity in unity. 

After reaching Dublin I delayed further out-of-town and 
park search till I wandered over the fields and along hedge and 
highway from Lame. I decided to make one more and last at¬ 
tempt to secure the historic emblem. I had been depending much 
on guides and escorts. Too much entirely I was convinced. I 
was now determined on a foot journey all alone—a long one if 
need be. I climbed through a patch of forest on the steep, bluffy 
slope back of the town and out to the left into a field where I saw 
two men and a boy of twelve years gathering hay. I joined their 
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company and asked for shamrock. The younger of the men shook 
his head despairingly with an “ I’ve heerd on it, but don’t think 
it grow here abouts.” The older skirmished along the hedgerow, 
assuring me all the while that he had seen one in ten steps of this 
spot the day before. In the meantime the lad pulled a dwarfed 
rose from the hedge and coolly offered it as “a shamrock, sir.” 
Possible ! Had the species withered away fig-tree like in a single 
night, and just one night too soon, or does the entire flora from 
elms to tansy and peat-moss consist of shamrocks ? I began to 
distrust their aesthetic instinct. How could this listless indiffer¬ 
ence and stupidity he wedded to a lively, even clever perception 
of the sentimental. I secretly attributed the stupidity of the hay¬ 
makers to life-long laziness; a noticeable characteristic of peasant 
life wherever I went. Half the intellectual life of the lower class 
of peasantry seemed to be myth and legend, and a large part of 
the other half a lazy, doleful mental agony over their hard lot. I 
had sixteen hours before me and could spend two weeks if absol¬ 
utely necessary. I bade them good morning and continued 
my journey across fields grazed by plump, sleek cattle and small 
groups of fat sheep, over a bosky valley and up a longer, gentler 
slope to the crest where I sighted the highway leading west to 
Ballymena. Here I hailed some cottagers standing about the 
doorway of a small, ugly hovel, perhaps, remnants of the O’Neils, 
thirteen in number, and all save four of about the same size — 
half grown. After parlying over the object of my search, a miry- 
faced, uncombed lass darted around the hut and brought three 
umbels of bright red clover, a scarlet poppy and two “snail 
shells ” as they called them. She reached them toward me in a 
firm grasp of the left hand accompanied by the right worked up 
into a bowel-shaped, yawning pit, deep enough it seemed to hold 
all the money I had — reduced to Irish pennies. I took the 
flowers, dropped in a sixpence with an extra halfpenny for each 
of the bairns and without waiting to hear them strike bottom, 
hastened along a well-worn foot-road through a patch of bristling 
barley, by another of oats to gain the highway. Left it again in 
less than a mile to join a company of laborers who were indiffer¬ 
ent, suspicious, close-mouthed. They seemed to have agreed by 
unanimous vote to be so before I got to them. No shamrock. 
No interest in flowers, in anything, except leaning on their broad, 
clumsy, stub scythes or crude rakes. Others were “pitching” 
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the hay into a cart with their hands. I decided at once whatever 
they might choose to say I would offer no hint on the question of 
veracity nor prolong an argument. In fact it had become a 
standing resolution that that was not the best plan. I trudged 
to the next cottage, really a comfortable house. Some hovels 
remain with their occupants as if to remind these fascinating, 
industrious people of what Northern Ireland once was and what 
Southern Ireland still is. The f three children slipped into 
seclusion, which seemed to be the established custom on the 
approach of a stranger, except in the hovels where all were 
beggars. “No, sir,” was the courteous reply to my standing 
interrogative. “We used to keep a bit by the wall there to keep 
Ould Nick away o' nights, but ’ad none this foive an! twenty 
years sir.” “Kind o’ plant, sir? It was green an’ ’ad a bit 
small green leaves, sir.” “The flower? White, sir. Little 
cups full to the brim each morning of sweet wine. If you drink 
one before the sun e’d make you ’appy all the day, sir. Things 
’ave changed a deal since then, sir.” And the grand’am gave 
way to the housewife. The past and the present stood side by 
side. The house was typical in its surrounding of the homes 
from Dublin northward. It was embowered in the cool shade of 
elms with a copse of ash, hickory and silver maple hard by. Red 
and yellow roses, large as tin cups, roofed the old stone gateway 
and mingled with ivy to hide the garden wall away on either 
side. A white one climbed the wall to the left side of the door 
and fragrant white woodbine to the right. Purple woodbine at 
one corner of the cottage and a red one at the other ran up the 
corners, along the eaves and partly over the roof. In the garden- 
front-door-lawn with us — which is an integral part of every well- 
to-do home and many of the hovels, were poppies, lillies, none¬ 
such, wood-sorrel, mint, sweet-william, pink and white daisies, 
dwarf roses and beds of thyme and tansy, and along the outer 
margin com. Every plant and flower was accurately named, and 
surely they could not mistake the winsome object of my search. 
For once I hit on a definite plan. It was eleven, exactly five 
hours since I left Lame. The hostess set me a “good dinner, sir,” 
and I paid the price willingly with “ a sixpence extra because it’s 
fresh and clane, sir.” Every purchase among the rural folk had 
an “ extra ” instead of a “ dicker ” or “ knock-off.” 

Twenty-five years ago my winsome flower was common here. 
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Due west where the country is twenty-five years younger it must 
-still abound. In America such sections are less than a day's 
journey apart, and in this ancient island, where changes work 
slow, less than half that distance. Therefore, I will overtake the 
rear column of the genus shamrock not later than four o'clock, 
and possibly overhaul stragglers an hour earlier. I set out at once 
faking a “ God bless you, sir," and hailed everybody I met or saw 
at work and halted at every cottage in range, receiving one flower 
here and a different one there. By four, I had reached a com¬ 
manding summit looking west over the spires and bleaching 
fields of Ballymena, south along the river Main to Lough Neagh 
.and northward to Mt. Throstan. A sweep of mines, farms and 
factories, but no receding army of shamrock. Before me lay 
Protestant rural Ireland at her best and in her brightest summer 
green. The country folk wore a livery of leisure devoid of 
luxury — a kind of respectable laziness with discontent seated on 
-every face. 

The chase was ended. I had but one alternative; took it, a 
“ country jaunting car," and arrived at Larne an hour after dark. 
.My driver was a prodigy, a taciturn Irishman, who had never 
heard of shamrock and whom I managed to worry not a little 
-with intrusive questions. But why did clean people look dirty, 
or why should not ever}’ house have pets if the pigs are agreed ; 
.and what right has American ideas to wreck an Irish lunch of 
barley cake and goats' milk, or why should a nation have a 
fetich, a venerable flower-emblem for fifteen hundred years and 
five million people not able to point out the particular flower ? I 
wish I could pay a tribute to peasant veracity. Like the Greek 
.■sophists they are so skilled as to be able to furnish anything 
asked for without delay, and had I been hunting the “ Village 
Chestnut Tree" or the “ Big Trees," I could probably have added 
them to my collection. 

INVENTORY, 11 P. M., JULY llTH, LARNE. 

White clover 5, red 2, zigzag 1, sweet clover 1, nonesuch 3, 
.•snail-shells 2, white honey-suckle 1, scarlet poppy 1, cress 1, 
•carnation 1, red rose 1, and one each of two flowers unknown to 
me ; besides the buttercup, “ the safeguard against flogging," and 
the “ large variety " received from as many different individuals 
or houses and all shamrocks on accredited native authority. 
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Sometime afterward I wished to select from this aggregation 
the one particular flow T er in question and solicited the assistance 
of art publishers who make specialties of this class of subjects and 
work. Accordingly, I addressed letters to three noted art studios 
and art publishers, one in Dublin, one in Cork, and one in Bos¬ 
ton, hoping also to be able to present to the reader's of Education 
a photograph of the flower. From one I received no reply. From 
another, “ We regret to say that we have nothing to offer you in 
a ‘ Shamrock ’ design, nor can we refer you to any one of whom 
you can procure it.” The third replied, 

“Cork, Aug. 11th, 1894. 

Dear Sir :— 

In reply to yours of 31st July, wo beg to say, we have 
not any photographs of a Shamrock, we have never even seen 
one.” ********* 

Have never even seen one! 

This was first comforting and then shocking. Never saw a 
shamrock ! Native artists never even saw one, where innocent, 
sentimental tourists expect to pluck them by handfuls and bales 
from every garden, field and mountainside! 

“ Oh, the Shamrock, the green, immortal Shamrock ! 

Choeen leaf 
Of bard and chief, 

Old Erin's nati\ e Shamrock.” 


A noticable feature of the National Educational Association 
at its recent meeting was the ethical trend' and spirit that pervaded 
the papers presented as well as the discussions which followed. 
So many different individuals from as many sections of the 
country represents public and professional spirit fairly; and that 
sound ethical training, is a recognized factor in popular education 
can no longer be debated, if the uttrances and sanction of teach¬ 
ers and educators are to decide. No class of public servants is 
more responsible for the moral tone of society than they and the 
responsibility is not only appreciated, bnt is engaging their most 
earnest solicitude and wisest counsel. Any deprecation of law¬ 
lessness, insincerity and in subordination in school or state was 
heartily sanctioned and allusions to public officers, courts of jus¬ 
tice, and the chief executive of the nation in their endeavor to 
enforce the civil law of the land to the suppression of riot, dis¬ 
order and anarchy were quickly and heartily approved and some¬ 
times loudly applauded. The educators of our country thus 
publicly sanctioned impartial justice and right and good morals 
as well as good intellects. 
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THE CRITIC AT SEA. * 

A review of “ The Public School System of the United, States." 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PRESTON PAPERS,” NEW YORK CITY. 

V. 

New York City. 

“A jellyfish swam in a tropical sea. 

And he said ‘ This world it consists of Me; 
****** 

Again, to suppose, as I've hitherto done, 

There are other jellyfish under the sun, 

Is a pure assumption that can't be hacked 
By a jot of proof or a single fact. 

In short, like Hume, I very much doubt 
If there's anything else at all without. 

So I come at last to the plain conclusion 
When the subject is fairly set free from confusion, 

That the universe simply centres in Me, 

And if I were not, then nothing would be. 

That minute a shark, who was strolling by, 

Just gulped him down, in the wink of an eye ; 

And he died, with a few convulsive twists. 

But, somehow, the universe still exists." 

Grant Allen, in The London Sun. 

On page 29 of the book which encloses between its lids the 
wisdom (?) of the educational Moses who proposes to guide Ameri¬ 
can parents, teachers, superintendents and school boards to the 
■educational Canaan, — a pillar of cloud by day, and of salt by 
night? —he begins the proposed pilgrimage with the following 
lucid statement as to the New York schools : 

“ They show clearly the elements that lead to an inferior order 

of schools.” 

He supplements this dazzlingly brilliant remark by the very 
modest: “ The remedy that I propose for the eradication of their 
evils is applicable to the school system of every large city.” 

This would be a stupendous undertaking for some of our real 
educators, men who have spent their lives in the work —but with 
plenty of fortitude (?) the distinguished layman need not be cast 
■down at the general opinion that it is a large contract, and that 
even to comprehend the “evils” and their “remedy” implies 
something more than a theoretical pause at a class room door. 

Doubting if his ipse dixit will be accepted without protest or 
challenge he humbly says on page 30 : “In pronouncing a school 


* Copyright, 1894, by Kasson & Palmer. 
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system unscientific, I by no means desire to imply that no good, 
schools can be found in that system, but simply that the good 
schools that do exist have been developed, not as a result of the 
system, but in spite of it.” 

Modest concession, for a man who leads so gently and tenderly 
up to his pronunciamento (p. 36) that the typical primary school 
of New York “ is a hard, unsympathetic, mechanical drudgery 
school, a school into which the light of science has not yet en¬ 
tered ”— etc. ! 

He then proceeds to elaborate upon the work of one school 
(p. 30) “whose principal has been marked uniformly ‘excellent’ 
during the twenty-five years or more that she has held her pres¬ 
ent position.” 

There is a taste of pepper detected in this description of a. 
teacher, and the Dr. would doubtless be at least surprised if some¬ 
day this principal who has held her position for so many years,, 
m spite of laymen’s critiques and the hardships of change of Su¬ 
perintendents, teachers, and Board of Education — should be re¬ 
warded for faithful service rendered to thousands of pupils and 
hundreds of parents, by a verdict of “well done” from a higher 
authority than his, and a crown be given for her earnest labors 
in the school where instead of “dehumanizing” it (p. 31) she has- 

done her duty for so many years as to be “uniformly marked 

excellent 

He further tells us that she has “pedagogical views and a 
maxim peculiarly her own” (p.30), whereat we grieve at the au- 
dettity of a woman who has only taught so few years, yet has. 
“pedagogical views.” Verily, she ought to look up the statute 
which positively forbids the harboring of “pedagogical views” 
and content herself with pedagogical blanks or pedagogical blind¬ 
ness, and set her “pedagogical views” afloat or else buy them at. 
second hand of a pedagogical peddler, or a pedagogical expert! 
That anyone should have home-grown “pedagogical views” is- 
absurd, and especially with so few years of experience on which 
to found them ! We must call a mass meeting to see about this: 
case of pedagogical high treason which has hatched in our very 
midst. The Dr. is hereby cordially invited to be present at the 
trial and testify — and we will guarantee protection in case he 
fears any attempt on his life for thus exposing criminal audacity. 

The next two sentences on the same page area little difficult to 
understand, as the versatile critic has departed from the beaten 
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track and started off on a tangent poaching on the preserves held 
sacred to Bishop and his followers, and makes some show of 
mind reading on his own account — though why these feeble at¬ 
tempts of an amateur should be given in these pages is not made 
quite clear, even by the preliminary “She believes” and “She is 
consequently of the opinion” with which this metaphysical work 
is introduced into the regular routine of the book. It is hardly 
fair to the departed spirit of Bishop, and we earnestly enter our 
caveat against the intrusion. Let the shoemaker stick to his last 
and the expert attend strictly to “exporting” if he wants to secure 
a first class job at it when his own “pedagogical views” have ac¬ 
quired permanent value! 

The next thing which disturbs his educational equilibrium 
and agonizes his psychological highness is the “maxim” above 
referred to, which hs says “consists” of three short words— { save 
the minutes’ — though why his description was considered indis- 
pensible is also a mystery, unless for a moment the highly scien¬ 
tific mind went astray, and for the nonce the critic unconsciously 
addressed himself to the kindergarten class, as there are few 
teachers of average ability, nor many readers of this wonderful (?) 
book, who could not, by great mental effort, have discovered the 
number and also the length of the words in question. 

As to the maxim itself — well, * I ’ve seen worse, for business 
and practical purposes. To be sure minutes are small things to 
harvest, and it takes a large number of them to make a day; but 
unless the author himself had been brought up ( “by hand” ?) on 
some similar mental pabulum he could not have entered into the 
discussion of such a deep and broad subject upon so short notice ! 
I J m inclined to think that boys from New York Grammar School 
No. 49 will be at a premium among business men, where clerks 
are wanted who have an appreciation of the value of time — and 
that the price of the sweet girl graduates from the same school 
has been greatly enhanced in the eyes of shoppers in the matri¬ 
monial market, by reason of this same precept having been 
practically taught them for so many years. All honor to the 
woman who has dared thus provide in part for the future welfare 
of the children who have been under her tuition, instead of leaving 
them to dawdle and saunter through the “course” and thus ac¬ 
quire habits which would operate against their final success in 
life! 
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That minutes must be saved in the ordinary class of ordinary 
children, by the ordinary teacher, if she would give them any¬ 
thing beyond the barest “must-be’s” of school life in the few days 
of the few years which most city children spend in school, seems 
never to have been a factor in the question which disturbs the 
Dr’s peace of mind — but I greatly doubt if he would evolve any 
better or any less “mechanical” method for accomplishing a large 
amount of work with a large • class, in the same length of time. 
Truly he has grappled with serious educational questions — but 
the questions have n’t apparently bent to breaking, under the 
weight attached to the grapple ! 

The critic objects also to the simply-worded definitions which 
he found being taught (pp. 34, 35 ct seq.) from which I select a 
few: 

“A square has four equal sides and four comers.” 

“A triangle has three sides and three cornel's.” 

“An oblong has two long sides, two short sides and four cor¬ 
ners 

“A rhomb has four sides, two sharp comers and two blunt cor¬ 
ners.” 

Well, let him put up any better ones for sale or auction and 
we ’ll all purchase ! But we ’re looking for simplicity combined 
with definiteness, and he can’t trade off any big words and large 
phrases that flow readily but which haven’t any more meaning 
than his dogma as to the supervisor’s visits, on page 46. 

“The visits are too few to be of real benefit to the teacher, and 
yet frequent enough to disturb the teacher’s mental equilibrium 
during the intervening period. Under the circumstances, it were 
better for all concerned if there were no supervision at all, and 
this is doubly true for the reason that whether or not the super¬ 
vision find the teachers competent is a matter of very little prac¬ 
tical consequence.” 

Will somebody with sufficient psychological solidity kindly sit 
on that (verbatim) extract and prevent its escape until its full 
force dawns upon us ? How the visits can be too few to be of real 
benefit, yet frequent enough to disturb the teacher’s mental equi¬ 
librium during the intervening period, I will not undertake to 
ask at present — but it would comfort my cold heart to know 
just why it were better for all concerned that there were no super¬ 
visors, and why this is “doubly” tme, and why — so long as it 
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doesn't matter whether or not the supervisors find the teachers 
incompetent — the “mental equilibrium” should be disturbed by 
the advent of so unimportant a factor in the “routine.” 

I am bound to believe that the Dr. admires Truth; but there is 
no apparent reason for the rigid economy — at times amounting 
almost to parsimony — in his use of it, in the book under review. 
Possibly he did not secure enough at the outset of his memorable 
journey, and so deemed it prudent to only use it on great occa¬ 
sions — and under pressure ? — but his book would possibly have 
found as good a market as now if denuded of such statements as: 

“The pupils learn by heart any number of principles of writ¬ 
ing, none of which is known to most of those who earn their liveli¬ 
hood with the pen (How many is “any number” ? How does he 
know that “none” of these principles are “known to most of those 
who earn their livelihood with the pen?” Can he prove the 
statement true, or is this testimony “heresay” only? Courts have 
been known to reject heresay testimony,); and “They are not en“ 
couraged to acquire the ability to read new words. ”( Idem.) “In 
no single exercise is a child permitted to think.” {Idem.) “Its 
[the typical New York City primary school] characteristic feature 
lies in the severity of its discipline.” (Idem.) “ There is abso¬ 
lutely no incentive to teach well.” (p. 44.) The supervision as 
now conducted is little more than a farce. The Superintendent 
of Schools may be said to be simply an executive officer. What 
he does, beyond meeting the assistant superintendents once a 
month and the principals three or four times annually, and keep¬ 
ing certain sets of books, is a question that no one as yet appears 
to have answered.” 

But why multiply cases to illustrate the lack of truth in the 
report ? Evidently the article was both scarce and high-priced and 
the investment had to be small in proportion, or else —! 

On page 41 he says : “In the lowest grade of many of the New 
York primary schools the reading is exceptionally dry.” I do not 
fully comprehend the expert expression “exceptionally dry” — 
although I suppose it must refer in some occult way to the “wet 
goods” advertised in some corner establishments ! At all events, 
with classes that present the appearance “of a traveling pump- 
handle” (p. 37) there should be no permanent trouble about se¬ 
curing moisture in this quarter. 

The next charge is a graver matter, and in effect aims at the 
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teachers’ protection from discharge (pp. 44, 45), and the princi¬ 
pal’s ; and the audacious statement is made that this rarely 
happens “ even for the grossest negligence and incompetency.” 

I think, if I were a New York City teacher, or principal, or 
ever had been, I should ask the gentleman to make the above 
declaration — with those preceeding it — so definite that “ a way¬ 
faring man, though a fool, need not err ” in its application ; but 
as I am only reviewing the book from an outsider’s standpoint I 
shall not at present challenge the position taken with regard to 
the negligence and incompetence of the teachers of this city, and 
shall only point out that the fact of its being a difficult matter 
to <c discharge” any teacher or superintendent simply to gratify 
the whim of some discontented patron (or outsider) is one point- 
in favor of the much abused system! 

Instead of making it any easier to remove a teacher; I would 
increase the “ number of barriers that must be passed.” ( Idem .) 
and make it a penal offense for any one to undertake this merely to 
satisfy a personal grudge, or to gain notoriety ! ! I would throw 
around the teacher every incentive to make special preparation 
for the work, and then protect her in it — from foes without as 
well as those within ! ! ! 

On page 45 we read: “ There is no source of inspiration, 

practically nothing being done by the supervising officers to raise 
the standard of the teachers.” This educational standard raiser 
ought to be immersed in one of the great waves of all-pervading 
light which have been breaking upon our shores at intervals for 
a quarter of a century — more or less — to my personal know¬ 
ledge, or else take a back seat on some questions. True, super¬ 
vising officers are “ sources of inspiration” in no rare instances 

— I have in mind one of my own, away back in the seventies, 
whose visits to my school not only brought a wealth of light, 
cheer and suggestion, but whose private purse was ever open to- 
supply things for which the <c budget” had not made provision. 

I will go further, and state that in teaching in three different 
places in this state, I ever -found efficient and enthusiastic coad¬ 
jutors in my u supervisors,”- superintendents and boards of edu¬ 
cation ; and to me they were “ sources of inspiration.” But I 
found my greatest “ source ” in the work itself, and in my pupils 

— and I doubt if New York City teachers are not built on similar 
plans and specifications! 
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Salary is not the only thing that an honest manly man or 
womanly woman considers when entering upon the arduous work 
of a teacher; nor is “ reputation;” nor can anything equal the 
pleasure a real teacher takes in the work — unless it is the pleas¬ 
ure felt by two teachers in the work! Neither do they mainly 
need to wait until the advent of learning - begrimed pedagogi¬ 
cal “ experts ” or science - bespattered psychologists, before feel¬ 
ing the electric waves of professional enthusiasm overflowing 
their work, their lives, their pupils ! ! Educational progress, 
has a “ move ” on, now and then, in isolated corners, where the 
propelling force is not advertised as a reformer ! ! ! 

On page 4(i we find that “In selecting principals expert quali¬ 
fications are not taken into account.” Well, there are experts — 
and experts, and some of them would be high at ten cents a 
dozen; but “ expert qualifications ” may be more valuable. 
1'ossibly it might be well to import a gross or two genuine whole 
souled experts to stand around on marble pedestals to do the 
dictating and draw the salaries for these empty-handed principals 
who have’lit oven “ expert qualifications ” to recommend them 
to the gentle pity and tender mercy of our scholarly critic E 
Will the New York principals kindly contribute, pro rata, for a 
sufficient supply of the genus “expert” to tide us over this awful 
poverty of resources for plain every day work ? 

It is to bo hoped that before the calm of another night settles 
upon this educationally misguided island, provision shall have 
been made for garrisoning our educational forts with an army 
of experts, fully equipped and armed to the teeth — provided 
these are deemed indispensable to “ life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” Otherwise we may forgo the luxury and expense 
yet another few days, and use our surplus funds in housing, 
feeding, clothing and teaching the little human waife who are 
“ too numerous to mention.” 

But the same page holds a “puzzle” to which the old-time 
“ fifteen ” was nowhere — in : “ As a rule, the newly appointed 

teachers are better qualified professionally than the principals.” 
That’s it! That’s just the revolution we’ve been perishing for, 
lo, these many years, and did’nt know it I In the trades it takes 
two or three months of apprenticeship to emulate the master- 
mechanic ; but the science of teaching is so largely to be acquired 
at second hand as an observation (or “ guess so ”) lesson that 
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the newly appointed are better qualified than the principals! 
Only one of two things remains for the Board of Education to 
do : turn the schools over to the tyros or else “ newly re-appoint ” 
the principals ! ! “ You pays your money and takes your 

’ drather” as to the horns of the dilemma ; hut pleaxc be quick, 
gentlemen, as the suspense with which the world at large awaits 
your royal mandate in the matter is impossible of sustentation 
for more than a century ! 

On the same page we read the further edifying truth (?) as to 
the principals of New York City: “ Many of the principals 

have had no professional training whatever nor have they at 
any time, with or without guidance, devoted a sufficient amount 
of time to professional studies to learn the A B C of scientific 
pedagogy.” 

Somewhere, like an echo — faint and distant perhaps, but still 
a “truly” echo — from some dead and gone pedagogue, perhaps, 
I remember reading that. “ The majority of those who engage 
in teaching commence its duties with little or no professional 
training.” Ah! I have it! ! It is in the 1870 “preface” to 
the 15th edition of Calkin’s Object Lemms, first published nine 
years before! ! ! Well, twenty-four years is a long time, and 
possibly things have changed now so that the eighteen-or twenty- 
year-old graduate of the city normal school i» better qualified 
professionally than the principals who have been actively en¬ 
gaged in the work for so many years, but I doubt it. You set' 
I must doubt that or the axiom of the New Education (?) that 
“ We learn to do by doing ” and I ’ll take my chances with the 
latter! 

But that “scientific pedagogy ” is what submerges me— for to 
my benighted mind pedagogy muxt be “ scientific ” or it is n’t 
pedagogy. But in an age of rapidity and change it is possible 
that I’ve been unable to keep up with the innovations, and that 
the McKinley bill made possible the importation of “pedagogics” 
that were n t so painfully scientific as their predecessors ! If not, 
why then with “ Ossa on. Pelion” I cannot hope to see the Now 
York principals crawl from under the weight of that “scientific 
pedagogy.” Will not some one come to their rescue ? 

The zig zag flight of the “highly scientific” pedagogue from 
point to point of educational evils in New York, has so bewild¬ 
ered my pen (usually obedient enough) that I leave the category 
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of evils incomplete (though 1 may happen later to describe 
the sumo matters as / have found them, now only “ reviewing ” 
the work of another ) and call attention to the modest annunci¬ 
ation of the solution of a problem which he seriously assures us 
on page 50 “ has never been solved ” namely: how to improve 
the schools of large cities ! 

I will not stop to outline this — nor to quote from it further 
than (p. 51) the dogma <£ Unity can and must be preserved.” I 
verily believe that some several of our military heroes have 
thought something of the same kind — so while I should be glad 
to give the author credit for something strikingly deep and 
original 1 shall have to count him out on this ; and although 
I’ve no doubt of his entire willingness to go to the “ steak” for 
the sake of his “ scientific pedagogy ” it is just possible that some 
one would have to go bail that nothing disagreeable should 
happen on his arrival! 

The readers of Education should comfort themselves that his 
is not a style to “get into their bones ” although it may “ raise 
their dander ”! Whether New York absolutely needs Iris advice, 
suggestions, and molding hand I do not know; for after spend¬ 
ing nearly six months in visiting its schools for the purpose of 
sounding the depths of their mechanical degradation I am only 
continued in the impression forced upon me at my first visit — 
in January, 1894—that there was much to admire, copy and 
commend in the very creditable xoork done. See American Joivrnal 
of Politics for June. But of that hereafter. 

I will say this, however, that it seemed to me in reading this 
chapter that there was a great scarcity of ideas considering the 
large number of words used between pages 29 and 54, or at 
least the larger number of times the same words were found 
massed in seemingly senseless permutation. 


THE UNIFORMING OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

REV. F. W. RYDER, LAWRENCE, MASS. 

Good citizenship is the end sought in the public school. The 
state may take a child out of the home and compel him to spend 
five hours a day in the schoolhouse because in no other way can 
the mass of children be converted into good citizens. The state 
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may take money out of the childless man’s pocket for tuitionary 
purposes because by no other device can the right quality of citi¬ 
zenship be secured. Compulsory education is justified by this 
plea alone. The right and duty of the state to educate rests 
solely on this principle. Ignorance is the republic’s worst foe. 
The perpetuity and perfecting of our country depend on the in¬ 
telligence, the culture, the patriotism of its citizens. A man 
becomes valuable to the nation, directly as his mental and moral 
qualities enlarge. Whatever enlarges the child, gives him a 
"broader mind, heightens his self-respect, or promotes in any degree 
his civic value, the state may foster or command. Here is the 
solitary paliation for the schoolhouse. 

But the right and duty of the state to educate carries with it 
the right or duty to make that education, to the utmost extent, 
efficient unto the purposes for which it exists. Everything 
should be put into the school that will improve its quality as a 
producer of well-trained and worthy members of the social organ¬ 
ism. Contributory influences, and items that are incidental 
do the main enterprise, often acquire an importance far bey on <1 
their intrinsic quality. Calisthenics, athletic sports, military 
drill, debating societies and what not, though they are not di¬ 
rectly concerned in the function of teaching, are encouraged or 
permitted for their favorable contribution to the principal aim of 
the school. 

What clothes a child shall wear during its pupilage will seem 
.at first blush, a matter of total unconcern. It will be assumed, 
quite naturally, that he can learn as readily, as thoroughly, in 
•one suit as another And the proposal to make the dress of 
.■schoolchildren a question of public concern will be met, no doubt, 
by a smile of goodnatured derision. 

Nevertheless, in all other departments and stages of life, cloth¬ 
ing plays an important role. Why not in this? And besides, 
it is not true that a child can learn as well in one suit as another, 
-especially if that other is very much better than his and occupies 
the adjoining desk. Teachers in ragged schools and reformato¬ 
ries know that the first step toward self-respect and enlightenment 
is a bath and a clean shirt. Even if instruction were the final 
-cause of the public school the reasoning would not hold. For it 
«cannot be possible that an article that exerts such a prodigious 
influence on the last fifty years of mundane experience should 
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•exert none at all on the first twenty. As a matter of fact, no 
age of life is free from the modifying effect of the question 
“Wherewithal shall we be clothed” and at no time is life so sus¬ 
ceptible to moulding influences as in its plastic first quarter. And 
further, not mere instruction, but more and ultimately good 
citizenship, is the end of the public school. Instruction is a 
means to that end, not the end itself. Along with it, all other 
means, great or small, that bias the child toward good citizenship, 
should be dilligently studied. If a cap and belt will induce a 
boy to straighten up, will give him esprit de corps, and a sense 
of his dignity as a representative of a great public institution, by 
all means let him have them. And if a girl, by donning a reg¬ 
ulation dress, can be delivered from the tyrannies and foolishness 
of fashion and led to devote herself to those tuitions that develop 
womanliness, self-reliance, and knowledge, it will be worth while 
to consider the proposition to put her into such a dress. 

Then lot the question be seriously asked: Would the uniform¬ 
ing of our schoolchildren have any beneficent relation to the 
production of good citizens? 

The, problem is larger than at first it appears. According to 
the last census (1890) there are in this country 22,447,392 persons 
between the ages of five and twenty years. Of this number 
14,377,530 are enrollod as pupils in actual attendance. The bal¬ 
ance is an army eight million strong composed entirely of those 
who ought to be in school and are not. If for the sake of close 
figuring wo confine our study to the actual enrollment, and if we 
allow to each pupil yearly, two complete outfits of clothing, cost¬ 
ing ten dollars each, wo have for this one outlay, the enormous 
sum of $287,550,720. It is impossible to ascertain what it 
actually does cost to clothe this juvenile host. Most parents will 
affirm that the assessment per capita is too small by half. 

In the experimental stage it will be wise to confine the discus¬ 
sion to the city school. Many of the arguments hereafter to be 
set forth, do not apply with cogency to the rural district, and 
there the utility of the project would be correspondingly less. 
The statement is made on good authority that one-third of the 
American people, or thereabouts (22,000,000) live in cities of 
five thousand inhabitants and upward. Unfortunately the en¬ 
rolment diminishes as the town grows, a circumstance due, prob¬ 
ably, to the slums, to the private schools and to the employment 
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of children in factories and stores. In the whole country twenty- 
three per cent of the population attend the public school. Great 
cities like New York, Boston and Chicago show a shrinkage to 
fifteen per cent. Even this low ratio gives a contingent larger by 
five hundred thousand than the total number of those who wore 
the blue blouse of the Union soldier during the civil war. In 
point of size, then, we have a problem not a whit smaller than 
the question of uniforming the Grand Army of the Republic in 
its grandest days. 

But a concrete example best illustrates a principle. Large 
statistics bewilder the mind and have often an effect quite oppo¬ 
site to that intended. To bring the inquiry within compre¬ 
hensible dimensions take the case of the city of New York:— 
During the year 1892 the registers of her public schools showed 
a total enrolment of 202,800 scholars. Here is a force sufficient 
to furnish one hundred and seventy-seven full regiments in ex¬ 
cess of the present organization of the United Whites army. It 
outnumbers by more than a hundred thousand, the battle array 
that faced the Confederate assault at Gettysburg. 

Concerning the proposition to put this immense company of 
children into a distinctive dress it may be said, provisionally, 
that most of the reasons for uniforming the army or navy, the 
police or the mail carriers, or any public department, apply with 
force to the case in hand. Simplicity, neatness, self-respect, 
esprit de coips, ease of recognition, and that indefinable elution 
that comes of wearing a badge, together with numerous other 
effects, all grow out of it. In detail these consequences may he 
studied under the caption of the school, tho home, and the com¬ 
munity. 

X. THE EFFECT ON THE SCHOOL. 

Imagine now, this great army of boys and girls arrayed in a 
neat and serviceable uniform, sufficiently modified along the line 
of sex, but marking distinctly the wearer’s relation to the public 
school. Good taste and other considerations advise that the dif¬ 
ferent grades, like the three arms of the military service, be 
distinguished by a color. Suppose for example, that the High 
school be apparelled in navy blue, the Grammar grade in a 
strong grey, and the Primaries in a shade or shades of red. It 
would then be possible, as now it is not, to determine at a glance, 
how many in a flock of children belong to the public school and 
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to what grade they belong. A parade of these young New 
Yorkers, two hundred thousand strong would be a beautiful and 
interesting sight, not less inspiring in its way, than the review of 
of an army with banners. 

This then is the first and not the least valuable consequence. 
The demarcation of the enrolled from the unregistered children 
would result in a generous and much needed advertising of the 
school. At present in New York there is no mark to divide the 
two hundred thousand who are in school from the two hundred 
and ninety thousand who are not. On the streets, in the homes, 
and everywhere they swarm together, but no man can tell which 
are the wards of this great and blessed institution. The result is 
that though the children throng the city they do little to suggest 
the public school to the public mind. The average citizen has 
scant sense of its existence save by the unpleasant reminder of his 
tax bill. But put the pupils into a uniform and every one of 
them becomes a living and ubiquitous advertisement. They 
would call constant attention to it and emphasize its presence in 
quarters where now it is rarely thought of. Just as the soldier’s 
garb suggests the nation’s martial glory, or the policeman’s coat 
spreads about him a pleasing sense of municipal authority, so 
and much more, would these fifty brigades of boys and girls carry 
with them into all the lanes of the city, the proclamation of the 
public school. The favorable effect on popular sentiment will be 
great. Such advertising is needed. On the one hand the basal 
postulate of our school system is viciously attacked, its right to 
exist is flatly denied. On the other, it is supported with a 
pathetic indifference. An occasional exhibition will not avail. 
Some constant stimulous to public interest should be invented. 
The shortest way, as well as the most efficient, to accomplish that 
will bo to put on the scholars the hall-mark of the noble estab¬ 
lishment whose representatives and beneficiaries they are. 

Furthermore, there can be no doubt that the uniform would 
immediately become a badge of honor. Those who wore it would 
carry a sense of superiority over their fellows. Those who did 
not would aspire to its dignity. Attendance would thus be pro¬ 
moted, the labors of the truant officer lessened, and the problem 
of universal education advanced toward solution. It is an omin¬ 
ous prophecy for a metropolis like New York that almost three- 
fifths of her children are not even registered in her schools. Lack 
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of accommodations may account for part, and the factory or empo¬ 
rium for part, but not by any means for all. Children have an 
innate relish for distinctive marks. In one great city it is well 
understood that the military drill, which is essentially the privi¬ 
lege of wearing a regulation cap all the time and appearing in a 
fuller uniform on special occasions, takes many hoys into the 
high school who would never have gone there on any other in¬ 
ducement. A semi-military organization, the Bov’s Brigade, is 
just now evolving itself in connection with the church. The boys 
take torpid interest in it till the caps and belts, and perhaps a 
blouse and a real gun arrive. Then the scheme becomes sud¬ 
denly and immensely popular. That such would be the effect 
of the school uniform is beyond question. Whoever wants to 
solve New York’s educational problem should study this simple 
device. 

Of much more consequence is the effect on the pupil himself. 
The normal action of a uniform on its wearer is to stimulate a 
feeling of distinction, a sense of elevation above common dressed 
mortals, and a pride in the institution whose specific vesture 
adorns him. Thirty yearn ago the blue regimentals wrought a 
wonderful transformation in farmers and shopmen. The slouch¬ 
ing plowboy lifted himself with a conscious dignity. The hollow¬ 
chested clerk aligned his brass buttons and bore himself like a 
superior being. Cadets in military schools carry an air of dis¬ 
tinction unattainable by pupils in other academies. The English 
university man glories in his mortar board and gown. A cap 
with a local monogram enwreathed in its front has become in 
some cities the badge of the high school boy. His hearing is 
visibly affected by it. Governments find it wise to uniform the 
army, the navy, the post-office department ami the police, not 
merely for ease of recognition but for the morale of the force. 
Undoubtedly the influence of such a device on the public school 
would be large and beneficent. No outward sign now separates 
the enrolled from the unschooled child. Hence all sense of dis¬ 
tinction is lacking. Esprit de corps, pride in the institution, self- 
respect, loyalty, in short all the bracing that the true soldier gets 
from his uniform, the child would get. Whatever heightens the 
scholar’s appreciation of the school for the import of his connec¬ 
tion with it, is worth considering, though it be nothing more 
than a forage cap. In case the several grades were marked by a 
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color, either in tho body or the trimmings of the uniform there 
would be a pronounced advance in studiousness as well as 
deportment. Ambition and personal pride would be stirred. 
Rig boys and girls would not dawdle so indifferently over their 
tasks if they knew that their inferior standing was to be published 
abroad unto the ends of the town. Nor would they, willingly, 
stay in a younger rank it the very clothes they wore were to be¬ 
tray them wherever they went. And since the only road to pro¬ 
motion is diligent study and attainment they would find a new 
inducement to follow it. The general character of the school 
would bo elevated. Teaching and discipline would become easier. 

Rut best ot all will be the levelling influence of the uniform. 
The public school is the most democratic institution in the world. 
There the rich and the poor actually meet together, on one plane 
of absolute equality. Caste disappears almost totally. The 
children of the mansion and the tenement occupy adjacent 
benches ami toil at the same tasks. The honors are open to all 
and the son of the coal heaver wins. In theory its gifts are dis¬ 
tributed with absolute impartiality and without regard to race, 
color or condition. In tho matter of making good citizens this 
capacity for levelling up is of vital importance. 

Yet elass distinctions do appear. Almost the sole point in 
which they become conspicuous is in tho particular of dress. The 
children of the hovel are not arrayed like the children of the hall. 
In the same room are some *‘clothed in purple and fine linen ,, 
and others wearing garments poor and patched. It is next to 
impossible for the meanly clad child to feel his alleged equality. 
The brand of an inferior social rank is upon him. He will be made 
to recognize it in more ways than one. The probable result will 
be that his childish envy will develop into a coarse ambition that 
regards the wearing of clothes as the main function of life, or else 
he will accept a permanent situation in the lower orders of so¬ 
ciety. In either ease the efficiency of the school as a maker of 
free, intelligent, self-esteeming citizens is sadly damaged. 

The uniform would do away with all that. Every pupil could 
feel as well dressed as every other. False demarcations would 
vanish. The real differences of merit and achievement alone 
would remain. The lifting power of this removal of poverty’s 
-opprobrious stigma cannot be overestimated. For it is a bad 
•omen when citizens of a republic consent to hold a low rank in 
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citizenship, or her children perceive that at the start of life’s race 
they are heavily handicapped by artificial conditions. 


II. THE EFFECT ON THE HOME. 

Some benign influences would fall on the family. The pres¬ 
ence of a soldier or a policeman in the domestic circle lends a 
certain dignity to the fireside. An imponderable but potent, 
something has been added to the family treasure. The tribal 
pride is stimulated, often to such degree that its members get to 
think more highly of themselves than the circumstances really 
warrant. But this is to be preferred as against the alternative 
that they should think of themselves more meanly than they 
ought. A vigorous stimulant to family self-resjK'ct is the pres¬ 
ence in it of boys and girls who bore the insignia of the school. 
The inclination of parents to send their offspring to public insti¬ 
tutions would probably increase their acquaintance and interest 
certainly would. The passage of a child to a higher grade would 
become an event in family history, marked by a definite sign, 
visible to all beholders. And since these devices promote the 
family and favor the school why not use them ? 

In these degenerate days economy is a prime consideration in 
all questions, public or private. Every good cause must appear 
before the tribunal of finance and justify its existence by the 
manifestation of mercenary profitableness. Can our proposition 
pass that ordeal? At first thought the proposal to uniform the 
two hundred thousand pupils in New York, or the three million 
in the cities at large suggests a prodigious expense. The heaviest 
objection to the scheme will be raised at this very point. But a 
moment's reflection ought to convince the stoutest opposor that it 
will cost no more to clothe a company of children properly and 
all alike than it will to clothe them properly and all unlike. 
The probability is that the average expense will be sensibly 
lessened. For thus a permanent demand would be created for a 
vast quantity of material of standard quality and invariable 
style, which on account of its volume could be produced at a low 
price. Manufacturers could push its production without fear. 
Patterns would not change. The market could not fail. There 
would be no risk of putting out a style that did not take or of 
running a popular pattern beyond its popularity. These are the 
conditions that make for cheapness without sacrifice of character. 
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As the publication of school books has become a great business 
by itself, so would the production of stuff for school uniforms 
grow to a distinct industry of immense proportions. The ques¬ 
tion of expense is further modified by the probability that large 
firms would devote themselves to the transformation of this cloth 
into clothes. The cheapness of ready-made clothing is due, in 
good measure, to the huge quantities in which it is produced in 
fixed sizes. It is certain that the uniforms for three million 
-children could be furnished at a price much lower than that in¬ 
curred by the laissezfaire custom now in vogue. Parents would 
find that the yearly cloth tax was sensibly reduced and that their 
children were more comfortable and handsomely dressed. Grant¬ 
ing this much (and who shall deny it ?) we have a powerful 
-argument in favor of the scheme. 

And beyond all this, who can estimate the unspeakable relief 
from the thrall of fickle fashion that would come to the home 
through this simple device. The inborn ambition of parents, es¬ 
pecially mothers, to outdo their neighbors in apparelling their 
progeny leads to extravagance, excitement and anxieties beyond 
computation. Diversity begets rivalry, and rivalry engenders 
heart-burnings and prodigality. Styles in children’s clothing 
change as frequently and in the same pronounced fashion as do 
their elders 5 . A dress that was the pink of fashion one term is all 
out of style the next. It must be ripped and re-made, or a new 
one provided. The exasperated and purse-broken father is told 
that it simply will not do to send the children to school in such 
ridiculous rigs, and though the aforesaid rigs were a, source of 
eminent satisfaction and family pride only six months agone, there 
is no escape from the inexorable maternal instinct. Mothers will 
never consent that their offspring shall look like frumps. Hence 
come endless be-ribbonings and flounces. Eager discussions over 
patterns, qualities, prices and fashion plates disturb domestic 
tranquillity. Questions of complexion and figure absorb the fam¬ 
ily energy. Vanity and vexation of spirit pervade the home. 
The sitting room is converted into a tailor shop and for weeks at 
a time the whole household economy lies paralyzed in the toils of 
the dressmaker. Worst of all, the minds of the children them¬ 
selves, are tainted with the lust of the eye and the pride of life, 
and the petty rivalries of dress. Their ideals tend to express 
-themselves in terms of furbelows and trimmings. The wearing 
of fine clothing comes to be thought a legitimate end of high 
endeavor. By this means the ultimate purpose of the school is 
thwarted. Two thoughts like two bodies cannot occupy the same 
space at the same time. A mind that is filled with “Delineators 55 
-affords small space for the weightiest matters of honor, wisdom 
.and truth. There will be time enough for the insanities of fash¬ 
ion when school is done. 
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With the advent of the uniform this worriment and fever will 
vanish. Mothers would then know that their children were 
dressed just as comfortably, as handsomely as all others. (\m- 
struction would be reduced to the detail of size, since cut, color 
and quality are determined beforehand. Boys suits are now, 
usually, bought ready made, and this would quickly come true 
of girls’ dresses. The main hindrance at present is the fact that 
their styles alter so frequently that clothing factories cannot keep 
up with them. When that comes to pass the family will be re¬ 
lieved, to a large extent, of tailoring and millinery. What a 
blessed balm to homes where now mothers are overworked with 
necessary duties and fathers overtaxed with inevitable expenses. 
Time could then be found, perhaps, for an occasional family 
stroll in Central Park, or a visit to the Art Museum. The life 
energy could then be withdrawn from vain striving to outdress 
other people’s children and turned into useful channels. 

III. THE EFFECT OX THE OOMMUXXTY. 

The effect on the community will be the joint effect on the 
school and the home. Whatever improves the efficiency of these 
two factors will make strongly for the betterment of the town. 
For one thing, a class of citizens would be built up, composed of 
those who had worn the uniform of this noble institution and 
who had derived therefrom, self-respect, and mutual esteem. 
The elevating influence on the poorer portions would be immense. 
For fifteen most impressible years they would be delivered from 
false inequalities and nurtured in an atmosphere surcharged with 
the sentiments of liberty, fraternity and equality. The public 
sense of the presence and power of this vital agency will be greatly 
enlarged. All of which will tell powerfully on the future of the 
city or the nation. 

It will be said that valid objections can be raised to the scheme. 
That is true. The arguments on the other side are not discussed 
here, because this paper is intended to bo suggestive, muinlv. 
But no objections that stand in the way can begin to compensate- 
for the advantages of the plan. There is little risk in prophesy¬ 
ing that if the city of New York would try the experiment for 
five years, no imaginable inducement could bring her back to the 
present haphazzard style of clothing the wards of her public 
' schools. 

But, someone will ask further, how can such a stu|>endous 
change be brought about? The task is not so difficult as it soems. 
Generate a strong popular sentiment in its favor, persuade par¬ 
ents, citizens and teachers of its advantages, and evolution will 
do the rest. 
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LESSONS ON THE AUTHORS. 

B. \V. BARRETT, MILFORD, MASS. 

WASHINGTON IRVING. 


Birth. 


"When. 

Where. 

Youngest of large family. 
How named, 


Parents. 


r Immigrants. 
Father, a sailor. 

{ Later, a merchant. 

Mother, English. 

I Strict and severe. 


Early Lifk. J 


Kducation. 


r Indifferent about it. 
Private schools. 
Observant. 

Did not attend college. 
Studied law. 

Not successful. 

Clerk in law office. 

C Bunyan. 

Read 4 Spencer. 

1 Chaucer. 


Delicate in health. 

Full of boyish spirits. 

Fond of the theatre. 

Wrote some. 

C Hudson Valley. 
Traveled through N. Y . -j Mohawk Valley. 

I Manhattan Island. 


Occupations. 


[ Engaged in the hardware business. 

Government Poutiom. { 

l England. 


h Travels in Europe. 
Travels in West. 
Some editorial work. 
Literary work. 
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C Sketch-Book. 

Sketches. < Bracebridge HalL 
^ Salmagundi. 


Works. 


( Life of Washington. 
Biography. Life of Goldsmith. 

^ Life of Columbus. 


Style. 


Travel. ■ 
History. 


A Tour of the Prairies. 
Tales of a Traveller. 

Conquest of Grenada. 
History of N. Y. 


Easy and charming. 
Flowing and graceful. 
Clear. 

< Playfui humor, droll. 
Pathetic at times. 

Never sarcastic or bitter. 
^ Accurate and graphic. 


{ Jonathan Oldstyle, 
Geoffrey Crayon. 
Diedrich Knickerbocker. 


Home. / Tarrytown. 

I Sunnyside (“The Roost.”) 


Personal Appearance. 


' Gray eyes. 

High, broad forehead. 
Medium height. 

Stout. 

Genial and cheerful. 

„ Not arrogant or assuming. 


Facts. 


A bachelor. 

Friends: Scott, Moore, Longfellow, 
f Time. 

I Place. 


j Death. 
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OlIAKAUTKK. 


Sympathetic. 

Lovable nature. 

Warm-hearted and sweet-tempered. 
Bright in conversation. 

Witty. 

Refined and polished. 

Social and genial. 

Generous and cordial. 

Affectionate and good-humored. 
Honest. 

Noted for his purity of life. 

^ Loved by all. 


FROEBEL FROM A PSYCHOLOGICAL 
STANDPOINT.* 

EDWARD F. BUCHNER, YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Froebel here again takes up his symbolic terminology and con¬ 
ceives of education as the process whereby the internal is made 
external and the external, internal. “ The purpose of teaching 
and instruction is to bring ever more out of man rather than to 
put more and more into him ” ( § 94, Ed. of Man). This is what 
Froebel means, that it shall be by doing , so that definite expres¬ 
sion will he given to ideas and images, that true teaching seizes 
upon the natural trait of creativeness in the child and thus 
guides the activity of which every being is so full. This principle 
of activity “ gives their very life-blood to all the songs and 
games; and it is the living element in all the occupations- 
whieh, without it, are mere sticks and stones, and bits of paper.” 
This activity is what Froebel desires to have developed, and it is 
this feature of mental life which is reached by the quaint games 
and songs. Even more than this. Froebel by his apotheosis of 
the child’s doing, has dignified human labor into something other 
than a mere means of livelihood. He has turned it to the credit 
of man’s intellectual enlightenment. In the same spirit he sees 
in the sportiveness of childhood the varied expression of this 
activity. Here also the child’s spontaneity gradually exhibits 
itself. By means of this activity the child is led to con¬ 
nect what he already knows with what he is still learning; 

•An address before the Elm City Kindergarten Association, New Haven, 
March 28, 1894. 
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“ his inner desire for activity, his ideas, feelings and 
will must be connected with what Ik 1 outwardly does 
and makes,” and thus the inner becomes the outer. This innate 
creativeness is peculiarly provided for in the gifts and occupa¬ 
tions. Based upon play, that state of consciousness most full of 
imagination, feeling, and will, each child is led insensibly to 
assert his own individuality. For in all and through all each 
child busies his own hands, while his own and his whole mind is 
on his immediate work. He is thus giving outward form and 
expression to what he has himself conceived. 

Although self-activity on the part of the young pupil is the 
keynote to whatever is Froebelian in the kindergarten, yet I 
must hasten on to the third element which appears as distinctive 
of this great reformer in our education of children. Other educa¬ 
tional reformers have busied themselves with improvements in 
methods of teaching subjects of a scientific character. They 
make the effort of having the mind of the child leap over the 
period of youth, and at once to assume the attitude of adult con¬ 
sciousness towards things and truths. Froebel himself labored 
with some such an ideal in the Education of Man. But when he 
had once given his entire genius over to the education of 
children, as such, we find him taking the position described in 
our third proposition ; education must endeavor to put man into 
harmony with his immediate environment, etc. “ Froebel seeks 
above all else to give the child experience rather than instruction, 
and to educate him by action rather than by books, or anything 
in the nature of abstract learning” (Bowen, Eroehcl, etc., p. 103). 
The main object of the kindergarten is to aid the child to come 
to himself by recognizing the objects which nance up his environ¬ 
ment, and recognizing by a perceptual reaction which is not 
passive, but essentially active. It is in the mutter—mid Ease 
Lieder where this aspect appears most clearly. In these Froebel 
keeps the child in touch with his own every day life. Actual 
life and actual nature around children are the Froebelian means 
of education. Thus the kindergarten is not a school, strictly 
speaking; for it has banished all that abstract and dwarfing 
artificiality which attends the study of books. And this makes 
clear why so many, who have grown accustomed to the regime 
of the ordinary school, think the Kindergarten is worthy of con¬ 
tempt because of its exceeding artificiality and symbolism. On 
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the contrary, may not the Froebelian feel, and justly, that some¬ 
how the proverbial school has wandered from that which is truly 
natural, and has become a place of arid abstraction? It is also 
this feature of Froebel’s invention, namely, that he is constantly 
leading the child to react on his own environment, which will make 
intelligible the verdict of a host of primary and intermediate- 
teachers that most of those who have been trained more or less 
on Froebel’s plan, exhibit an extra brightness and teachableness. 

But I have been depriving you of the assurances that may be 
derived by testing the principles of Froebel with the truths, 
attained by modern psychology. You will recall that I empha¬ 
sized the fact that Froebel gained his insights chiefly from a 
speculative standpoint.. He scarcely knew of the department of 
psychology, and could less have satisfied the wants of his genius 
from its limited store of facts and conclusions. Since Froebel’s 
time, this science which undertakes the investigation of the 
phenomena of mental life, has grown with marvellous rapidity, 
and has attained indisputable conclusions regarding the nature 
and growth of our consciousness. These results have been 
secured by scientific procedure; and each one can readily appre¬ 
ciate the world of difference between the method of Froebel and 
that of science. If, now, we inquire into the psychological 
validity of the three foregoing principles, we shall find in each 
case a more or less complete agreement between Froebel and 
science. 

Froebel docs not take the child as a fully equipped psychical 
being, possessing the faculties and powers of developed conscious¬ 
ness, nor as differenced from the latter by a mere lack of intel¬ 
lectual content. He and psychology both recognize that all forms 
of mental life,—attention, discrimination, judgment, the feelings 
and will, etc.— have their incipient stages, and that they do not. 
bud at the same time, nor blossom in the same order. Genetic 
psychology, or child study, is busied just now with accurately 
recording the development of the young mind. Froebel also is 
truly psychological in his recognition that the mental life takes 
its start from sensations,— those curious awakenings of conscious¬ 
ness which result from the influence of the physical world upon 
our senses —and that the earliest forms of mental developments 
consist almost wholly in psychicial reaction upon, and manipula¬ 
tion of this order of consciousness. Indeed, as has been said, f it 
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is precisely in the period of the A B C of sensation, emotion [and 
■will] that the genius of Froebel is most at home and most 
•original ” (Bowen, Froebel , etc., p. 5). 

Again, it was a day of no small moment to future generations, 
when Froebel decided to devote his whole power to the education 
of little children. Psychology is forcing upon us the weighty 
truth that it is the first few years of life which determine, by 
almost inexorable psychical laws, just what the order and content 
of that mental life will be when fully developed. The true 
psychological foundation of the Kindergarten is just this : We can¬ 
not expect a teacher to break in upon a growing mental life at a 
latter stage of its development, (say the tenth or fifteenth year), 
and then secure the same results as are assuredly attainable when 
that same consciousness is deftly guided in its earlier and 
embryonic stages. If education means something ideal, and, if 
all things develop, then the Kindergarten is the mode of pedagogic 
treatment which will secure educational fruits from the mechanism 
of mental evolution. There is no time to carry out this psycho¬ 
logical comparison as it may be done in detail; e. g., the “ gifts ” 
are based upon an adequate psychology ; the fundamental acts of 
intellection are brought into gradual activity, and are constantly 
guided. The later teachableness of kindergarten children is 
undoubtedly due to this fact that the cognitive mind, from the 
beginnings of sensation to the conclusion of real perceptions, has 
been awakened in this orderly manner. 

Again, Froebel insists on the child's self-activity. By this he 
does not mean a forced exertion, but more truly that the results 
of the child’s activity shall incorporate the products of his intel¬ 
lect and the attainments of his feelings. Into this one phrase, 
u self-activity ” Froebel pours all the functions of the young mind, 
and that this is a truth, perhaps, above all others, is an achieve¬ 
ment of recent science of mind. The mind does not have 
faculties, each operating at such times and in such manners as 
each alone may choose. On the contrary, in every aspect of con¬ 
sciousness and in every moment, the whole of the mental life is 
active, and it is almost the mere fortuity of accident whether it 
will be a consciousness of feeling, or knowing, or willing, moreover, 
mental acquisitions, % e. f perceptions, memories, judgments, feel¬ 
ings and choices, etc., are assured only as they embody or 
cluster around mental activity, and in this sense the Froebelian 
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method leads the child to positive knowledge,—such as its par¬ 
tially developed consciousness will admit. 

Again, and finally, from the standpoint of genetic psycho¬ 
logy, which reveals to us the fact that mental developments 
always take their start from the immediate surroundings of the 
babe and youth, it must be agreed with Froebel that true educa¬ 
tion, as to content , begins and ends with a cognition and a more or 
less complete interpretation of that which is at hand. He who 
persists in making education deal with the remote, either in time 
or space, is the affected educator and knows not the truths where¬ 
of ho would teacli. Froebel recognizes and incorporates this- 
pedagogic truth, and, in fact, makes it the basal content of his 
whole educational scheme. But this environment must not be- 
that of any sort. On the contrary, that which the child is to meet 
in his conscious life and on which he is to react with all the in¬ 
tensity of his infantile power, must be carefully selected ; hints 
towards the diameter of this selection were the fruit of fifteen 
years on the part of Froebel, 

I wish there were time to speak of the relation there is between 
the kindergarten and technical or industrial education. Our 
city is, happily, providing for the future industrial career of her 
citizens. Between the form of education which you represent and 
are fostering and that of manual training, there is such an inti¬ 
mate connection that the Kindergarten becomes the best prepara¬ 
tion for the facility and excellence so desirable in that skill of the 
hand wdiich is to be guided by an intelligent head. 

I do not fancy that all the interesting points have been touched 
upon, nor that the critics and opponents of Froebel have been 
answered. But this is not an hour for criticism, but one for 
encouragement. If there be any truth in the insights of genius, 
and, if there be any truth in the toilsomely won acquisitions of 
science, then I bid you feel and accept the encouragement which 
comes from these two voices. The ancient world had its syna¬ 
gogue ; the mediaeval world its confessional box. In their respec¬ 
tive ages, each was the most powerful pedagogical machine which 
man had devised. Shall we forget our own time? With the 
leaven of three thousand gardens reaching one hundred thousand 
children even in our own land, may we not justly expect mighty 
things of Froebel’s heritage ? May our own city be mindful of 
the no small part it may take in aiding the Kindergarten to 
become the educational engine of to-day. 
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EDITORIAL. 

T WO noted men have recently passed away, one in Germany and 
one in the United States, who have had great influence in the 
world of letters and who deserve the title of ennninent educators,— 
Professor von Helmholtz and Oliver Wendell Holmes. The latter 
was the last of a group of celebrated literati who have made Now 
England famous. Longfellow, Emerson, Hawthorne, Whittiei, Low¬ 
ell, Holmes,—these men established a school of thought and culture, 
a “style” in literature, the influence of which has been world wide. 
All were born early in the present century and belong to tin* hitter 
part of the constructive period of New England history. One hy one 
they have passed on, leaving not only New England hut the entire 
land and the whole world in mourning for their loss. Dr, Holmes 
lived in constant touch with his fellow men. His hummutij was wlmt 
constituted the charm of his writings and endeared him to his renders. 
The bright sparkle of his wit, the cheerful outlook of the healthy soul 
upon life, these struck home to the hearts of thousands and did them 
good like a medicine. Dr. Holmes loved life, but he grew old cheer¬ 
fully and adorned that stage of human development which is some¬ 
times made very unlovely. u He has added immensely,” says one 
writer, “to the enjoyment of life.” What pleasanter epitaph could 
any one covet? 

Dr, Helmholtz, the famous German scientist, died in Berlin on the 
8th of September. Like Dr. Holmes he was educated as a physician 
.and the first few years of his manhood were devoted to that profes¬ 
sion; but his treatise on “Conservatism of Force” was received with 
such marked favor that he resolved to devote himself to scientific re¬ 
search. Last year he visited the World’s Fair and while in this 
-country delivered a lecture on his discovery of the ophthalmoscope 
before a convention of physicians. In his death, which was due to 
paralysis, the w T orld loses one of its greatest teachers of Natxmd Phil¬ 
osophy. 

W E are informed that the Boston Hancock School, named from 
Old John of Revolutionary fame, is the centre of a school 
population of 2,100 children, not one of whom is of Yankee descent; 
1,000 Russian, Polish and German Jews; 600 Italians; the remaining 
600 of all sorts and nationalities; one class including representatives 
of fourteen different nations. A similar condition of affairs may be 
found in every considerable city of the northern, western and pacific 
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Wh tb iHf ! ® ® mC0Ck ’ the first thin S t0 be done is to 

. h these little fo k the English language, which is best done by 

American teachers skilled in the object system of primary instruction. 
It is said that in six months these children are able to use the Eng- 
hsh language and go on successfully with school work. It is pleasant 
to read that among these new comers are large numbers of exceed¬ 
ing y bright children; that the Italian parents generally send their 
children to the public schools and that one of the last graduating 
classes irom the Hancock school distinguished itself by an exhibition 
entitled: ‘'A Morning Hour with Oliver Wendall Holmes ” Here 
in the going on of our great American system of free, unsectarian’ 
profoundly moral and disciplinary system of instruction, if kept clear 
ot lads and hold with a firm hand to its own proper vocation, is 
found the answer to a great deal of the loose declamation against 
European mnnigration. Out of this body 2,100 polyglot boys and 
girls is being developed a new American life; certainly broader than 
the ancient Puritanism of old Boston, with such an outfit of intelli¬ 
gence and executive power as no generation this side the water has 
yet known. It only inquires the additional emphasis on the training 
to morals, patriotism and intelligent industry to send this new “Army 
of the Kupublie” out, consecrated to American civilization. 

Alter all, the later achievement ot Hew England, through her vast 
educational, industrial and philanthropic efforts of the past genera¬ 
tion in assimilating her multitudes of new European and Canadian 
populations, may turn out to be no less worthy of historic commemo¬ 
ration and beneficient to the Union than her earlier training of the 
regulation New' Englander, whose name and fame is now secure 
around the world. 


A T the October meeting of the New England Association of Col¬ 
leges and Preparatory Schools, among other able addresses was 
one by President William DeWitt Hyde, of Bowdoin, on “Educational 
Values as Assessed by the Committee of Ten.” It was a clear, clean- 
cut, vigorous address. He criticised the Committee of Ten for not in¬ 
sisting rigorously on Latin as a necessity for entrance to college. 
Towards the close of his remarks he called attention to the schedule 
which he had prepared concerning sixty year periods; or fifteen each 
week for the four years. He would make sixty per cent (36) of these 
compulsory and would divide them among three fundamental studies 
as follows: Ij&tin, 16; Mathematics, 12; English Literature, 8. The 
other forty per cent (24) of these periods he would have elective and 
gave a list of six studies to any two of which the student might devote 
twelve periods. Among these electives he would class Greek, Ger¬ 
man and Physical History and Geography. It is not to be expected 
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that any man’s classification will commend the assent of every one of 
this unusually able body of educators. But we are much pleased 
to see the emphasis which President Hyde places upon the study of 
Latin. 

W E have made special arrangements with the publishers by 
which we are enabled to offer to our subscribers The Ency¬ 
clopaedic Dictionary — a massive work of 5,346 large pages, just 
being issued from the press — at a phenomenally low figure. There 
are four large volumes, well bound in cloth, such as one would nat¬ 
urally pay five dollars a volume for. We offer to furnish with this 
choice set of volumes, postpaid, to old or new subscribers to Educa¬ 
tion, and the magazine a year all for $9.00. For farther particulars 
read the advertisement on advertising page xx. 


PESTALOZZI'S LEONARD AND GERTRUDE.* 

NANNIE BROWN, BOULDER, COLORADO. 

The name of Pestalozzi is associated in our minds with the patient, 
self-sacrificing, sympathetic characters who have left behind them a 
legacy that will tend to uplift humanity long after their names and 
works have been forgotten. 

In Pestalozzi’s Leonard and Gertrude, which was published about 
1792, we have objectified some of his most important educational 
ideas. The book, while neither a treatise on pedagogy in the present 
use of the term nor a good story, contains a truly realistic picture of 
the Swiss peasant life of the last century. The pedagogical truths 
only appear when looked for, and among the most commonplace cir¬ 
cumstances. In this little village of Bonnal the methods for the up¬ 
lifting of the people represent views on some of the political and 
social questions puzzling us today. 

In the principal characters of this book we nee portrayed a deep 
humanity for the poor, the wretched, and especially the children of 
the village. PestalozzPs high regard for woman is noticeable in 
Gertrude, a loving wife and mother, first, endeavoring to help her 


*The present article is a specimen of a kind of pedagogical work of which 
the general educational public rarely catches a glimpse. The introduction of 
pedagogy into undergraduate work m our colleges as an elective equal, say, to 
Greek, is an achievement of today. In the University of Colorado, pedagogy 
is attached to the chair of philosophy. The grade is thus kept up to us proper 
level. In Freshman work this year, in connection with the history of educa¬ 
tion, pedagogical classics were assigned as follows. For students electing 
Greek: Cyropeedia. For students electing Latin: Quintilian. For students 
electing French: Compayr& For students electing German: Pestalom. After 
partial reports, the present paper is Miss Brown's final report. She is now en* 
gaged upon a complete translation of Pestalozai's epoch-making educational 
novel. Wm. J. Eckoff, professor of philosophy ana pedagogy, University of 
Colorado. 
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husband, who was a much weaker character than one would select 
for her companion, fond of drinking, but who through her efforts be¬ 
came an industrious, steady man, working with her for their own chil¬ 
dren and those of the neighbors. Gertrude’s executive ability extended 
beyond her well-managed home into the homes and lives about her. 
She executed her plans with the greatest exactness and in detail. She 
taught her children to do many things well. Spinning and housework 
formed part of the education of her girls, and the common branches, 
reading, arithmetic, spelling, etc., were presented to the children in an 
easy, agreeable, practical way, so that it did not appear to them mere 
study and work, but a real pleasure. She believed they should be 
taught to rely upon themselves, and directed all their lessons toward 
the accomplishment of this useful aim. The father taught his son 
the art of plastering, and how to calculate the time and material 
necessary for his work. 

Leonard also extended his help beyond his own children to the 
ignorant workingmen under him; gaining their confidence he could 
assist them in many ways beside their daily labor. Even though 
their kindnesses w r ere often rewarded by ingratitude, both Leonard 
and Gertrude bore it patiently, never showing revenge, but by some 
other friendly act, striving to assure these people of their good in¬ 
tentions. 

Their efforts went beyond those immediately around them to the 
Bailiff, who, as we read in the first part of the book, had done them 
much injustice, and to Rudy and his seven motherless children. Here 
Gertrude accomplished much. She took these children to her home 
and cared for them with her own. Firmly, but kindly, she made 
them understand what she expected of them if she gave them her 
time, namely, that they were to improve and that they must use their 
time wisely. Their condition when Gertrude found them was pitiable. 
Their home was a wretched hovel, and with little or nothing to eat 
the children had learned to live by theft. Through the influence of 
Gertrude, Rudy secured work, and under her teaching his-children 
improved. By the combined effort of all, though not without a severe 
struggle, their home was repaired and kept neat, and when things 
were in a fit condition for a woman of some intelligence to enter the 
family without sacrificing herself, Rudy married again. 

Gertrude taught her little folks the beautiful lesson of charity— 
one which we must admit contains the true idea of Christian giving— 
that unless one feels the sacrifice, it amounts to very little. These 
ideas of education—kindergarten ideas mainly—w T hich made a sure 
foundation for a higher and broader education, extended beyond 
Gertrude’s home and Rudy’s. A retired lieutenant, Arner, the magis¬ 
trate, and the pastor, hearing of her success, visited her home twice, 
and seeing the order and interest which prevailed there, could not see 
why those very plans could not be executed on a larger scale and the 
benefit shared by a greater number of children. The result ot these 
visits was that the young lieutenant determined to become a school¬ 
master in the village, provided he could get Gertrude’s assistance. 
He believed that a woman’s mother heart was. necessary to manage 
and understand children. After much persuasion Gertrude decide^ 
to help him. The result was marvellous. Though there w r as mu 
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opposition among the ignorant, superstitious villagers, they in course 
of time came to see and realize that good was to In* obtained for their 
children and were willing they should have it. Not alone wore the 
children benefited. Arner provided work for the men in order that 
they might have less time for loafing and evil pleasures. 

The" wife of Reynold and the wife of the pastor also did consider¬ 
able to aid these people. Everywhere throughout tin* book IVstalosszi 
shows us that the love and devotion of a noble woman spread abroad 
from her immediate home circle into tin* community cun do much 
for the uplifting of humanity. If the great muss is to l>eenlightetmi 
and raised up to a higher, nobler existence, he believes it is to come 
about through the work of woman. 

The results of ignorance in this village were very apparent. 
Superstition had been firmly rooted in these people for generations. 
Ignorance of the results of their own actions had brought upon them 
much misery. Stealing and lying were almost universal. Through 
the tireless efforts of the pastor the most harmful man in the village 
is made to reform,—the Bailiff Hummel, who owned a tavern ami had 
succeeded in getting under his control all the villagers, even Leonard 
at first. The means used for his reformation from one standpoint 
seems severe, but it is just. 

Arner and the pastor expose the existing wrongs, and the whole 
village is roused to an intense excitement. Measures are taken to 
correct these evils. When the Duke heard what had l>een done so 
successfully atBonnal, he visited the place, and as a result of his visit 
determined to establish schools throughout his country, modelled 
according to Gertrude’s plan. He was convinced that men can only 
be happy when they have discovered how they cut) i*est help them¬ 
selves, and he saw that those methods would bring uUntt just such 
results. 

The world in general must agree that the “ Duke” waa right— 
that Pestalozzi’s theory is the correct one, the practical one. When 
we have attained his ideals wo will have a mental and moral develop¬ 
ment such as will make people competent for self-government, which 
is the best and the most enduring test of any educational system. 


DEPARTMENT OF PROFESSIONAL STUDY. 


THE TEACHERS’ INTERNATIONAL REAPING CIRCLE. 

MONTHLY SYLLABUS FOR THE THIRD YEAR. 


SECOND 


PREPARED BY DR. CHAS. J. MAJORY, NEWTON, N. BECK XTARY. 
FOR THE USE OF CORRESPONDENCE MEMBERS, 


In reports of State Superintendents, City Superintendents, and 
others, there is found more and more commonly commendation of 
progressive teachers who are engaged in the reading and study of 
professional books and periodicals. The leadera in educational pro¬ 
gress who have been so persistent in the past in declaring the need of 
professional reading are correspondingly ready to recognise its present 
prevalence. 
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The best teachers everywhere are interested in the line of reading 
and to a considerable degree they have become the best teachers 
through the influence of this reading upon their daily work. No 
teacher who feels at all ambitious to attain recognized success can 
afford to neglect the stimulus and the aid that come from the pro¬ 
fessional book and the professional journal. 

I. ROUSSEAU’S EMILE, PAGES 41-87. 

. ft w ' se to ignore a child’s slight sufferings in order to make 

him more patient and courageous ? 

10. Should the end of education be found in future, or in present 
happiness ? 

11. To what extent should parent or teacher follow the maxim, 
“ Keep the child dependent on things alone. ” ? 

Are the formulas of politeness in any sense conducive to false 
education ? 

13. What valuable benefits may result from early suffering? Are 

they certain to result ? 

14. Are children at the age of ten utterly incapable of reasoning 
upon questions of good and evil ? 

15. Does the practice of reasoning with children upon their con¬ 
duct generally tend to make them deceitful and untruthful? 

16. In what respects is it important in education to lose time 
rather than to gain it ? 

17. Can we discover the bent of a child’s mind before beginning 
to instruct him ? 

18. Can punishments be limited to the direct consequences of 
wrong doing ? 

II. HEUBART’S PSYCHOLOGY, PAGES 26-36. 

7. What prime objection is to be met in regard to considering 
psychological questions from a mathematical stand-point ? 

8. In general, to what source must feelings and desires be as¬ 
cribed? 

9. How is it shown that inner perception is an active process, 
never a passive apprehension ? 

10. To what limit only may the power of inner perception ordi¬ 
narily extend ? 

11. Of what elements must every concept be made up ? 

12. How does the period of manhood differ from the period of 
childhood in the matter of acquiring simple sense-concepts? 

13. What is the essential work of mature mental life in relation to 
these simple concepts ? 

14. What influences may the body exert upon the psychical 
process? 
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III, ADLER'S MORAL INSTRUCTION, PAGES 27-40. 

lectuhb m. 

11. In what relations does science-teaching have moral influence ? 

12. What portions of history should he made most prominent in 
order that its highest moral use may be attained ? 

13. What advantages and what disadvantages belong to literature 
as compared with history in the presenting of moral teaching? 

14. What special adaptation to moral instruction has any branch 
of study not specified by the author? 

15. In public school work is it practicable for the teacher to join 
in the games of the pupils to any considerable extent. ? 

16. Is it the personality of the princii>al or that of the class 
teacher that exerts chief influence ujxm pupils? 

i,Here Kit x\\ 

17. Why is it better to classify duties with reference to their sub¬ 
jects rather than with reference to their sources ? 

18. Is the classification of duties as set forth by the author spec¬ 
ially adapted to the moral questions arising in school discipline? 

19. Why is the logical arrangement of a subject usually not the 
one most suitable for presentation to children ? 

20. How may all the various duties of the child’s school life be 
brought into due relation with the prime duty of acquiring knowl¬ 
edge? 

IV. FROEBEL'S EDUCATION OF MAN, PACE 40-70. 

10. A parallelism between the development of the individual and 
that of the race. 

11. Process and order of the development of the senses. 

12. Line of separation between infancy and childhood, 

13. Nature and value of the child’s play. 

14. Importance of due attention to matters of food and clothing. 

15. The aim of parental care is to arouse to full activity all the 
child’s physical and mental powers. 

16. The child’s early efforts at investigation of properties, 

17. Value of the early attempts at drawing. 

18. Early knowledge gained from association with the older mem¬ 
bers of the family. 

19. Line of separation between childhood and boyhood, 

V. PICKARD'S SCHOOL SUPERVISION, PAGES 20-87, 

8, Advisory duties of the State Superintendent 

9, Influence of political partisanship in the choice of state aupe*- 
intendent 

10, Need of an advisory power above the several state superin- 
tendencies. 
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11. The efficient state superintendent needs to be conversant with 
the various relations of intellectual, industrial and social life in his 
•state. 

12. lie should be discreet in recognizing the limits of public sen¬ 
timent. 

13. lie should possess and exercise tact in controlling legislation. 

14. lie should mould public opinion by use of the platform and 
the preHH. 

lf>. lie should be of judicial turn of mind, and will be the better 
if possessed of a course of legal training. 

1(‘>. He should be patriotic and religious without being partisan or 
sectarian. 

IT. County superintendents subject to various influences opposed 
to good results. 

15. The conditions growing more favorable for efficient work of 
the county supcrintendencies. 

It). The examining and excusing of teachers the most vital work 
of the county superintendent. 

20. Varied professional, clerical, judicial, and advisory duties de- 
volting upon the county superintendent. 

21. Advantages of a combined county and township organization 
for purposes of grading schools. 

22. The county superintendents especial avenues of usefulness. 

VI. LAURIES RISE OF UNIVERSITIES, PAGES 30-74. 

l.BCTCUK III. 

11. The work of Charlemagne in reviving learning first pertained 
to the episcopal and monastic schools. 

12. The call of Alcuin to direct the scholastic work of the empire. 

Id. The Palace School designed for the laity and securing politi¬ 
cal preferment to its successful scholars. 

14. Inijierial ordors for renewed zeal in learning and in teaching 
issued to the clergy. 

15. Elementary instruction provided gratuitously through the 
clergy to tho people. 

16. Continuance of reform efforts after the death of Alcuin arid of 
Charlemagne. 

17. Alfred, in England, imitates the work of Charlemagne. 

CHAPTER IV. 

18. Primary instruction included reading, writing, singing, arith¬ 
metic and I^atin. 

19. Secondary instruction based essentially upon Latin Grammar. 

20. Higher instruction limited to the one aim of understanding 
the Holy Scriptures. 
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21. The chief hooks of learning in the early school. 

22. Plan of organization and discipline. 

VII. PREYER’S DEVELOPMENT OF INTELLECT, PACKS 33-W4. 

7. Case of the child before learning to speak, similar to thnt of 
the adult who has lost the power of speech. 

8. Disturbances of speech include whatever interferes with the 
understanding of words heard as well as whatever interferes with the 
production of words. 

9. On the basis of physiological relations, disturhancea of sjicech 
are classified as perceptive, central and articulatory. 

10. Representations by diagrams of the relations of nerve centers 
and paths of excitation and of impulse. 

11. Analysis and classification of speech disturbances. 


FOR PROFESSIONAL STUDY. 

The books mentioned below are very strongly recommended by our lead¬ 
ing educators. Of this list when a little smaller than at present, Dr. Harris 
said: 44 It does not contain a book not worthy to go on any teacher's reading 
list and the best list.” The list of books made out for teachers by Professor 
Payne of the University of Nashville, Professor Hinsdale of the University of 
Michigan, and Col. Parker of the Cook County Normal School, also contain a 
large number of the following: 

Compayre's History of Education, of which G. Stanley Hall says: 11 It is 
the best and most comprehensive universal history of education in English." 
CompayiVB Lectures on Education, of which Superintendent McAllister of 
Philadelphia says: U I *egard It as the best work in existence on the theory 
and practice of education" Compayre's Psychology Applied to Education, 
of which Professor Payne says: 44 There are thousands of teachers who have 
neither the taste nor the leisure to master the details of educational science, 
nor even to read the profounder treatises on the science and art of teaching* 
but who are sincerely anxious to find a rational basis for their art; and for all 
such I know of no book that I can commend so heartily as this." 

Rousseau's Emils, of which Voltaire said: "There are fifty paget that 
should be bound in velvet and gold." The publishers have recently made a 
cheap paper edition of this, which is sent postpaid for twenty-five cents, and 
also a similar edition of PestalossPs Lsonard and Gxkthuds, of which the 
New York Notion says: “ Exoept Rousseau's Emils no more Important educa¬ 
tional book has appeared for a century and a half than this." Lange's Arran- 
obption, of which Dr. Harris says: 41 It Is fkr more Important for education than 
Pestaloxsi's Pkbcjbttoh ” De Garmo's Emontialb of Msthod, of which Pro¬ 
fessor Stearns of the department of pedagogy in the Wisconsin State University 
says: "It is the first real step towards the development of the science of 
methods in this country." Tracy's Psychology of Childhood, of which Pro¬ 
fessor Barnes of theLeland Stanford University says: "No book has oome 
from the press during the past year whIch I have been so glad to asa as this one,* 

The above mentioned books may be had of the publishers, D. (X Hnav* 
A Oo., Boston, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, London. 
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A FHENVH KEPOHT ON THE MEDICAL SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

One of the most important and interesting reports of which the 
Columbian Exposition was the occasion, is that of Dr. M. Baudouin 
charged by the French government to investigate and report upon 
the Medical schools of the United States. The volume which has 
just been issued forms a quarto of 368 pages and is claimed by its 
author, and justly I believe, to be the moat comprehensive work on 
the subject to be found, not omitting even reports by Americans 
themselves. To quote the author’s own words, u Onc may search in 
vain, even in America, for a study of the whole subject comparable 
to that which is here outlined,” That this is not a pretentious claim 
, is indicated by the mere number of institutions that are described 
with more or lesB fullness of detail. Besides the Bureau of Education 
and the scientific institutions of Washington, thirty-one institutions 
are considered separately and fully in the first part of the report 
which also deals with groups of institutions, and with social customs, 
especially such as affect health and sanitation. The second part of 
the report comprising 78 pages, presenta a general survey of the 
conditions, standards and results of medical instruction in the United 
States considering the schools by classes i, e., as Regular, Elective, 
Homeopathic, Physio-Medical, schools for women, etc., also a rest mi 
of the laws governing medical practice in the United States and a 
discussion of the role of women physicians. The appendices com¬ 
prise a complete list of the medical schools existing in 1893, and a 
very full description of the exhibitions of surgical instruments and 
apparatus for physiological and anthropological laboratories displayed 
at Chicago from all countries. The work is enriched by 81 illustra¬ 
tions. It is impossible in a brief notice to give any clear idea of the 
views and estimates of professional study and standards among us 
which give especial value to the report. It may be said in brief that 
the author is impressed by the liberality, prodigality even, of endow¬ 
ments and equipments for instruction and by the rapidity with which 
new foundations arise and develop. The ordinary medical course 
seems to him lees thorough and complete than the required course in 
France. Our poet-graduate schools, however, he considers worthy of 
being imitated in his own country. With respect to them he sayB, 
a I should be pleased to see similar schools created at Paris, but our 
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at Chicago from all countries. The work is enriched by 81 illustra¬ 
tions. It is impossible in a brief notice to give any clear idea of the 
views and estimates of professional study and standards among us 
which give especial value to the report. It may be said in brief that 
the author is impressed by the liberality, prodigality even, of endow¬ 
ments and equipments for instruction and by the rapidity with which 
new foundations arise and develop. The ordinary medical course 
seems to him lees thorough and complete than the required course in 
Prance. Our post-graduate schools, however, he considers worthy of 
Kaing imitated in his own country. With respect to them he says, 
“I should be pleased to see similar schools created at Paris, but our 
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system is such that their success would he very uncertain. <»ur on* 
toms and our extraordinary admiration forexistinj: institution* will 
prevent experiments of this sort.” “It should he h-hm-uiIm-i. .1 

he adds, “thatin the hospitals of Paris we have private eutirse* in. 

thorough and <iuite as practical.” 

EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENTS AFFECT!NO WOMEN, 

According to M. Louis Frank, a Belgian publicist, who I ms made 
an exhaustive study of the progress ol women* Switzerland loads all 
foreign countries in the number of women studying in its miher^itie*-. 
They reached a total of 0*11 in 1892, ot whom lot wore registered in 
the medical faculty, 4(1 in the philosophical; 21 in natural science ami 

9 in law. t . 

As early as 1S<>3 a woman secured a diploma from the Mirtsunie 

and in 1868 the Medical Faculty of Paris had four students; the 
number of women enrolled in the French faculties has increased man 
year to year; the total in the jK?riod 1876 to INNS being 262; »d these 
137 were at Paris. The greater proportion (207> Mere French \\»anni 

Women are admitted to the universities and to university degree* 
in Belgium but medicine and teaching are the only learned prote**i»*ns 
as yet open to them in that country. The need ot women in the 
medical profession is recognized even in Russia where stringent 
measures have recently been adopted against women student* in gen* 
oral. Russia possesses a Medical High school for women and a royal 
ukase of 18JX) empowers women to officiate as surgical assistants >*n 
Russian railways. The concessions to women students in Germany 
amount as yet only to special arrangements for their attendance U|»ou 
university courses In Austria-Hungary, as in Spain, the universi¬ 
ties are closed against women. 

The spirit which the various associations of women students and 
teachers of Great Britain manifest with respect to their interests 
amounts almost to aggressiveness. It is explained by the fact that 
higher education and all that it implies as to opjairtunity for honor* 
able and remunerative careers, have been won by a struggle which is 
hardly yet finished. Kven now, of the older teaching Universities of 
Great Britian only those of Scotland admit women to professional 
courses Thanks to the prevision, enterprise and good judgment of 
the “Glasgow Association for Promoting the Higher Kciucatinn of 
Women,” Glasgow University is the first under the now statues ton in¬ 
fer professional degrees upon women. Two women passed with dis¬ 
tinction for the degrees of Bachelor of Medicine and Master in Hur- 
gery during the present year. 

The “Association of women for promoting the education of girls in 
Wales”carries on an active propaganda by the circulation of pam¬ 
phlets, by public discussions, addresses, etc. Just now the society is 
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engaged in Manuring the practical enforcement of the Welsh Uni ver¬ 
ity Charter which expressly states that “every degree and every 
olliee of the university and membership of every body and authority 
in it are to he open to women equally with men.” This is as broad 
and as explicit even as Chicago University. 

Ih»dford college for women, London, which has recently made ex¬ 
tensive additions to its buildings and equipments has been admitted 
to share in the Government grant for university colleges; the $3,500 
received annually from this source will enable the college to reduce 
fees, increase salaries and laboratory provisions. 

This your is made memorable by the opening of the City of Lon¬ 
don School for girls which in the words of its founder, William 
Ward, “shall correspond, as near as may he, to the City of London 
School for hoys.” The Association of Head Mistresses is already 
calling the attention of the public to violations of this purjwse by the 
Municipal Committee appointed to execute the trust. They note espec¬ 
ially that the salary of the head Mistress will average only about one- 
luurth of that of the head-master. They appeal to able women not to 
oiler themselves as candidates for the position on these terms. The 
bequest of Mr Ward for this important institution amounts to 8100,- 
000 . 

The Koval Commission on Education have requested the “Associa¬ 
tion of Assistant Mistresses” to give a statement of their views on each 
of the following points:— 

L The recommendations of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons of 1S71, on the Registration of Teachers. 

2. The desirability of making provision for instruction and train¬ 
ing in the profession of teaching, and the best method of doing so. 

The Commission have also invited the Association to submit the 
name of some jwrson to give oral evidence on their behalf. 

HCMMKK CONfiUKSHKS 

In the proceedings of the eighth international Congress of hygiene 
and demography held in August at Buda-Pesth the question of phys¬ 
ical training occupied a prominent place. The section was opened 
!>y an address from M. Albert cle Ber/eviozy who contrasted the gym¬ 
nastic training maintained in Germany and the military exercises 
(hntaUlon* Hcolniren) characteristic of Prance with the out-door sports 
fostered in England, giving the palm to the last as a means of pro¬ 
ducing the highest degree of physical development comportable with 
mental culture. 

The Revue Internationale de t'Rnaeiffnement for September gives a very 
full synopsis of the paper presented by Dr. Kehrbach before the 
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philological congress held at Vienna. The subject was the programs 
and methods elaborated and applied by Herbart in the j>edagogical 
Seminar of Konigsberg. The matter was worked up chieHy from un¬ 
published manuscripts of the philosopher. 

A, T. S. 


AMONG THE BOOKS. 

To accommodate readers who may wish it, the publisher*of Education will send, po*t paid 
on the receipt of price, any book reviewfed in these column*. 

The Century Book kor Young Americans is the Story of the Govern¬ 
ment, by Elbridge S. Brooks, author of “The Story ok the United State*/’ 
etc. It tells in attractive story form just what every American boy ami girl 
ought to know about the Government, the Amotions of the President* the Hen- 
ate, the House and the Supreme Court, the duties of Cabinet officer* and the 
work of the various departments—how State, municipal, and town govern¬ 
ments are carried on, and what are the duties and responsibilities of an Amer¬ 
ican citizen. It is bright, breezy, attractive, modem, anti American. In the 
book Mr. Brooks takes a party of bright boys and girls to the city of Welling¬ 
ton, and gives the young tourists a capital idea of the Government. Parent* 
“will find this an admirable book to give children at Christmastime, and 
principals of schools might use it for supplementary reading. The book ia 
issued under the auspices of the National Society of the Sons of the A mericmn 
Revolution, and its introduction is written Ly General Horace Porter, New 
York. The Century Co., fl,50. 

Walker’s Comprehensive Concordance, by Rev, J. B. R. Walker, with 
an introduction by M, C. Hazard, Ph. D. is a practical, convenient and accurate 
text-finder that will be highly prized by all students of the Scriptures. It is in 
one handy volume and yet contains more than fifty thousand more references 
than are found in Crtulen. This is rendered possible in a volume which is still 
u handy” by the omission of Bmall, unimportant words like a, an, If, is, etc. 
which never would be consulted in seeking for a given passage. The proper 
names are all accented, and the arrangement of the words is strictly alphabet¬ 
ical. The book is thoroughly up to date and is conspicuously fir t In the field 
it occupies. It is published by the Congregational Sunday-School and Pub¬ 
lishing Society, Boston, Mass., at the low price of $2.00. 


The Psychic Facto*, is an outline of Psychology, by Charles Van Worden, 
■tf. D., LL. D., of Elmira College, It gives a summary of modern d boo very in 
this somewhat obscure department of scientific research, teacnlng the reader 
what may safely be accepted as practically settled, and disclosing the lane 
areas of mystery which are so attractive to the investigator* who are earn¬ 
estly seeking to extend the bounds of human knowledge. 8ueh sattfecta aa 
hypnotism are folly and sympathetically treated. We have found thbbook 
moei Iwcinating and should think it would be indlspensible to all atodanta at 
mind-phenomena. New York, D. Appleton A Oo. 
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Hrvmm in th* Evolution op English Criticism, by Laura Johnpoi* 
Wylie, is a thesis presented to the Philosophical Faculty of Yale University in 
candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. It is an elaborate, scholarly 
e*»ay and gives evidence of much study, research and thought It is in four- 
parts— John Dryden, Evolution out of Classicism, German Sources of Cole¬ 
ridge's Criticism, and Samuel T. Coleridge. Boston; Ginn A Co. 

The fill! title, A Short Comparativk Grammar ok English and Ger¬ 
man, as traced buck to their Common Origin and Contrasted with the Classical 
Languages, by Victor Henry, serves to show somewhat of the scope and pur¬ 
pose of the book before us, Dr. Henry ib professor of Comparative Philol- 
ogy in the University of Paris and is an authority on all branches of his sub¬ 
ject, His earlier work, 44 A Comparative Grammar of Greek and I>atin” 
placed him at once in the foremost rank of philologists and has had an exten¬ 
sive use among students. In the present work the object of the author has 
been to set forth to students the relations existing between modern German 
and modern English, their phonology and grammar, and their common rela¬ 
tion with I-ntln and Greek. The work is divided into four parts, the first treat¬ 
ing of Hounds, the second of Words, the third of Declension, and the fourth of 
Conjugation, Undereach of these heads there is a most exhaustive treatment 
of the subject matters. Teachers of languages and students of philology will 
find this work of Dr, Henry a necessary adjunct in the prosecutions of their 
in ventilations, New York: Macmillan A Co. For sale in Boston by Willard 
Small, Franklin St. Price $1.90 

The Gate to the Anabasis, with calloquia, notes and vocabulary by 
Clarence W. Gleason, is the latest addition to the series'of Bchool Classics. 
The author too, by his arangement of the sentences in the Anahasis, made 
the road to thftt work comparatively easy. It is a most valuable book to put 
into the hands of students, as their firetr reader in Greek. Boston : Ginn A 
Co. Price 46 cents, 

Wm, Edward Mead, Ph. D., professor of the English language in Wesleyan 
University, has prepared an Elementary Composition and Rhetoric, which 
for variety of information, method of arrangement, and completeness of ex- 
p<»altlons is unsurpassed. The author has tested his work in the class room, 
knows what studeeta require on the subject and gives no unnecessary matter. 
The work is divided into two parts, theory and practise. The first treats of 
words, sentences, paragraphs, the theme, the plan, kinds of compositions and 
style; the second part has the same headings but treats with practical example* 
Were this text book used in secondary schools there would not long exist 
grounds for the severe criticisms passed upon the graduates of the schools by 
reason of their defective knowledge of the structure of our language and lack 
of ability to u*e it intelligently. Boston; Leach, Shewed A Sanborn. Price 
90 cents. 

Instructive Studies in English Grammar, by William R. Harper and 
Isaac B. Burgess, were printed originally with tlie authors’ Instructive Latin 
Primer. He met the approval of teachers and to make them available in lower 
grade schools they have now been issued in a volume separate from the 
Primer. We called attention to their merits when noticing the Primers. 
New York: American Book Co. Price 40 cents. 
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Hitherto the tyro in telescopy haa had no assistance from hook*. AH 
works on this subject were bulky treatises and served but to U'wilder and 
-discourage the beginner. To remedy this defect I)r. Frank M, Gibson bun 
prepared The Amateur Tklescopist's Handbook in which is given the fullest 
explanations to the beginner in this study. The telescope is explained and a!) 
its accessaries. Chapters are given on the object glass, the stand, cart* and use 
-of the telescope, and directions for observing stars, nebulae, sun, moon ami 
planets. One-half of the book consists of a descriptive catalogue of celestial 
objects, specially catalogued for amatuere. Ever}' student of the heavens will 
find this small work a valuable aid in his faeinating study. New York : 1 a mg- 
mans, Green & Co. 


We have received a revised edition of Prof. Webster Well’s Plank and 
Solid Geometry in which we note many changes and improvements. The 
most important changes are in Book I, the change being such aw to commend 
themselves to every teacher of geometry. It is now one of the liest toxt-lmokw 
-on the elements of geometry and will in its new state find new friends. Hus¬ 
ton : Leach, Shewed <& Sanborn. 

Whittaker’s Anatomical Model is a pictorial representation of the 
human frame and its organs. The descriptive text is hy Dr. Schmidt. Ills 
text, only a few pages in all, is a satisfactory work on physiology and anatomy 
and in the hands of pupils will serve admirubly to fix the salient punts in the 
study of the human body. There are five colored plates, one overlapping the 
other, showing the skeleton, muscles, viscera, heart, etc. The model is u very 
compact work to be placed in schools ami merits extensive use. New York 
Thomas Whittaker. Price 75 cents. 

We have received a revised edition of Isaac Pitman’s Comiu.ktk Phono- 
■graphic Instructor, one of the most thorough and satisfactory iuiiumuIm mt 
short hand. The Isaac Pitman system is prohahly the most extensively used 
♦ of An y system and overy year demonstrates its worth and jwpulsrity. This re* 
vised book is designed for class or self-instruction ami contains everything 
needed by teacher and student. It is a model text-hook of a model system. 
Published by Isaac Pitman & Sons, 38 Union Square, New York. 

Vaile's Vertical Writing Books are unique in form and arrangement, 
simple in copy and perfect in makeup. They are five in nmnher and meet 
-every requirement. Teachers interested in this style of writing should exam¬ 
ine these books. Published by E, 0. Vaile, Chicago, Ill. 

The Man Who Married the Moon, hy Charles F. Lumis, author of 
^ Some Strange Corners of Our Country,» “ A New Mexico David," etc., con¬ 
sists of stories told to the author in the long winter evening* by the Pueblo 
Indians, among whom he lived for five years. There are thirty-one stork* at- 
together and many taking pictures. The author re-tolls the storiee for Ameri¬ 
can boys and they are full of thrilling interest. New York, The Century Com- 
pany. 


The Common Sens© Copy Books are an attractive series of hooks of nen- 
toanship, illustrating the more and more popular system of vertical writing 
The senes is progressive, and the iBooks are models of compactness, neatness' 
and simplicity. New York, A. Lovell and Company. 
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T!u* Knoyclopakwc Dictionary is a suj>erb work which ought to t*e in 
t*very library and in the hands of all teachers, It is in four large volumes of 
over litOO jmges each. It was first published in England, but ban been brought 
out in this country after l>eing very fully and thoroughly revised. One is sur¬ 
prised to find ho nmHHive and superiorn work offered atsuch phenomenally low 
rates aw we an* able to offer it till January. (These four volumes, postpaid, and 
Education one year, all for only §9.00 ). < ine finds on examination that it is a 
remurkuhly complete dictionary because it contains every known word in the 
English language, both current and obsolete, from the Tenth to the Nineteenth 
centuries, each word being exhaustively treated as to its origin, history devel¬ 
opment, etymology, pronunciation and various meanings. It is also a very 
euneiae Kncvclocakdia of Itotany, Chemistry, Astronomy, hen logy, Zoology, 
Physios, Mechanics, Philology, Art, Music, History, Mythology, Philosophy 
Metaphysics, Jaw, Medicine, Agriculture, Biblical Knowledge, and every other 
field of human information, in the single department of Electricity alone 
hundreds of words and social terms will be found that do not appear in any 
other Pietionary or Kneyelopicdiu. It surpasses all other dictionaries, as the 
latest <hI ition of Webster’s Dictionary Is only one volume, contains only 140,- 
000 wools, and costs from $12.00 to $15.00; Worcester is one volume, contains 
only 110,000 words, and costs from $12.00 to $15,00; the Standard is only two 
volumes, contains but 200,000 words, and costs from j 12.00 to $22.00; the Cen¬ 
tury contains hut 225,000 words, ami costs $00.00 to $100.00; while the Encyclo- 
iMienie DirrioNAUY contains 5,81fi imgcs in four volumes, has 25o,000 words and 
costs hut $2.50 per volume, or $10.00 for the complete set. We are greatly 
pleasisl with E»oth the contents anti make up of these handsome volumes. 
Published by the Syndicate Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

t J imtkkhi.kkyk'h Batin tin am mah, new edition, issuetl by the University 
Publishing Company, New York City, is too well anti favorably known to need 
extended comment. As now revised and enlarged it iH a complete text-book 
for Iatin study. The historical features are particularly helpful anil attractive 
especially to the mature student. At the same time these matters are so 
arranged in note* and remarks as not to obtrude upon the attention of younger 
students who are acquiring the ability to understand them. The book is ex- 
eecdingly valuable for eotn|>arison and reference and will be found in every 
well*equip|HMl library. 12 mo., 650 pp. fl.20. 

Title Land or Pi.enc, stories ami sketches for young people, by Mrs. Mary 
Ma|>e* Dodge, author of “ Hans Brinker; or the Silver Skates,” etc., and the ed¬ 
itor of St. Nicholas, This is a collection of interesting stories about life in Hol¬ 
land by tills well-known author. Her former tale al>ovo mentioned is said to 
have been written before the author had visited that country, hut it is ho true 
to life that it has been translated into Dutch and become a popular children’s 
InHik in that language. These tales will 1* sure to interest the little folks. 
New York, The Century Company, 

Century Company. 

CiriXKNsiiii*, a l*x>k for Classes in Government and taw. is a compact and 
well-thought-out sketch or outline of the most important rights and duties of 
the good citixen of u modern state. Old students in the classes of the author 
will recognise the old vigor of the master teacher, and all students of this im¬ 
portant subject will find much that is timely and suggestive in the volume. 
Boston, Published by Ginn A Company. 
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The KscYC^urAKDic Dictionary is a auj^rb work which ought to he in 
every library and in the hands of all teachers. It is in four large volumes of 
over lJtOO pages each. It wa« first published in England, but ban been brought 
out in this country after taring very fully ami thoroughly revised. One is sur¬ 
prised to llml ho inaHHivo and superior a work offered at such phenomenally low 
fates an we are able to offer it till January. (These/<wr volume?, postpaid, and 
Etn'CATioN one year, all for only $0.00 ), One finds on examination that it is a 
remarkably complete dictionary 1 )cohuho it contains every known word in the 
English language, both current and obsolete, from the Tenth to the Nineteenth 
centuries, each word being exhauHtively treated as to its origin, history devel¬ 
opment, etymology, pronunciation and various meanings. It in also a very 
concise Encycu>caki>ia of Botany, Chemistry, Astronomy, Geology, Zoology, 
Physics, Mechanics, Philology, Art, Music, History, Mythology, Philosophy 
Metaphysics, Law, Medicine, Agriculture, Biblical Knowledge, and every other 
field of human information. In the single department of Electricity alone 
hundreds of words and special terms will be fouml that da not appear in any 
other Dictionary or Encyclopedia. It surpasses all other dictionaries, as the 
latest edition of Webster’s Dictionary is only one volume, contains only 140,- 
(KK) words, and costs from $12.00 to $15.00; Worcester is one volume, contains 
only 110,000 words, and costs from $12.00 to $15.00; the Standard is only two 
volumes, contains but 200,000 words, and costs from } 12.00 to $22.00; the Cen¬ 
tury contains but 225,000 words, ami costs $00.00 to $100.00; while the Encyclo¬ 
paedic Dktionaky contains 5,Hid pages in four volumes, lias 25o,000 words and 
costs but $2.50 per volume, or $10.00 for the complete set. We are greatly 
picuml with Imth the contents and make up of these handsome volumes. 
Published by the Syndicate Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

< in.oKttsi.KKVK’s Latin Grammar, now edition, issued by the University 
Publishing (Company, New York City, is Uh> well and favorably known to need 
extetid^l comment. As now revised and enlarged it is a complete text-book 
for lathi study. The historical features art* particularly helpful and attractive 
especially to the mature student. At the same time these matters are so 
arranged in notes and remarks as not to obtrude upon the attention of younger 
students who are acquiring the ability to understand them. The book is ex¬ 
ceedingly valuable for ctjmjmrison and reference and will lie found in every 
wa*H’cquip|Hd library. 12 mo., 650 pp. $1.20. 

Tint Land or Pluck, stories and sketches for young people, by Mrs. Mary 
Mrt|H*s Dodge, author of 11 Hans Brinker; or the Silver Skates,” etc., and the ed¬ 
itor of St. Nicholas This is a collection of interesting stories about life in Hol¬ 
land by this welbknown author* Her former tale almve mentioned is said to 
have been written before the author had visited that country, but it is so true 
to life that it baa l>een translated into Dutch and become a popular children's 
I took in that language. These tales will l>e sure to interest the little folks. 
New York, The Century Company. 

Century Comimny. 

Cmxixtmtr, a ixsik for Classes in Government and Law, is a compact and 
well-thought-out sketch or outline of the most important rights ami duties of 
the good citiien of a modern state. Old students in the classes of the author 
will recognixe the old vigor of the master teacher, and all students of this im¬ 
portant subject will find much that is timely and suggestive in the volume. 
Boston, Published by (linn <fc Company. 
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Students of German, and their name is legion, will be interested in the neat 
pamphlet on German Accidence, which serves as a supplement to the be¬ 
ginner’s Corner’’ of the well-known magazine “ Germania.” This magazine, 
with this supplement and the German Copy-book, published by Span ion > 
Spanhoofd, 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass., make a complete out tit for learning 
‘German with or without a teacher. 

Every thing that aids in fostering a love for our country, its founders, its 
institutions, its history is always acceptable and especially ho if it comeH m a 
■guise suitable for the young. We have received from the publishing house or 
•John E. Potter & Co., Philadelphia, a unique volume entitled Makkhh os Ova 
Country, by Edward S. Ellis. The work consists of ft collection of short, 
bright, biographical sketches of the famous men of our country. The study of 
their lives is told in a most fascinating manner, is full of human interest and 
will captivate every reader, be he old or young. History is the sum of biogra¬ 
phy and children reading these biographies are reading and studying the Is-st 
that is in history and are cultivating a spirit of love and veneration for the real 
makers of our country. It will make an admirable supplementary render in 
schools, it is in fact just the book that has long been needed. Price HO cent*. 

To the Athenaeum Press Series is added Selections from tub Pokthy 
and Prose of Thomas Gray, edited with an Introduction ami Not** by Wm. 
Lyon Phelps. The editor has taken infinite pains with his work winch in 
plainly a labor of love and his text may be considered accurate, His notes an* 
full and exhaustive and furnish much to the student and general reader, 
Gray's prose is not much, read and of his poems only his Elegy and Ihslant 
Prospect of Eaton College are known to modem readers. Put his other poem* 
are delightful reading and his essays and criticisms are valuable parts of Kng* 
ish literature, Boston: Ginn A Co, 

TJp and Down the Nile is the third volume of the second serlei* of " AH- 
‘Over-the-World-Library,” in which the voyage of “The Guardian Mother M 1* 
temporarily suspended at Alexandria, while the boy-excursionist* make their 
trip up and down the great river of Egypt in another steamer more suitable 
for inland voyaging. The author, the world-renowned "Oliver Optic,'* well 
knows how to weave together fascinating fiction and reliable history into the 
warp and woof of a juvenile story. This book is one of his happiest effort*, 
.and it will be read with deep interest by the boys and girls of to-day, ami by 
their parents, most of whom were the author’s devoted readers a generation 
ago. Lee A Shepard, Publishers, Boston. Price, fl.25. 

The Philosophy of^Teachino, by Arnold Tompkins, discus*** the essen¬ 
tial nature and laws of the teaching process. The philosophy of education is 
not attempted, but is held in reserve for another volume. The present volume 
is an able contribution to the literature of pedagogy and will command wide 
.attention among thoughtful teachers. Boston: (Jinn & Co, 

The 47th bound volume of The Century Maoarin* present* the usual 
• extensive variety of literary and artistic matter. It cover* the period from 
November, 1893 to April, 1894. There is amusement, in»truction and literary 
education for young and old in every one of these sumptuous volumes, each of 
which represents the triumphs of modem magaiine production. New York ; 
‘The Century Company. 
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The Special Kinesiology op Educational Gymnastics, by Baron Nils 
Posse, M. G., presents the subject of systematic physical training in a masterly 
and exhaustive manner. The basis of the work is the Swedish system which 
the author holds to be the foundation of all rational gymnastics, since it is the 
only system which is derived from and founded upon the law’s of mechanics, 
anatomy, physiology and psychology, and is thus thoroughly scientific. The 
theories of this system have survived the close scrutiny of scientific experts 
all over the world. In this volume they are carefully set forth and abun¬ 
dantly illustrated with accurate drawings. Teachers in schools, public and 
private, physicians, athletes and others interested in the development of an 
-exact Rcienee of bodily culture will find in this work a full exposition of the 
marvellous progress recently made in this department of education. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. $3,00. 

Thucididks, Book III, edited on the basis of the “ Classen-Steup ” edition, 
by Charles Forster Smith, Professor of Greek in Vanderbilt University, is an¬ 
other volume in the college series of Greek authors. The work is handsomely 
printed, and the foot notes and comments in the appendix are accurate and 
judicious. Boston : Ginn <& Co. $1.75. 

The Fihht Four Books op Xenophon’s Anabasis, edited by William W. 
Goodwin and John Williams White of Harvard University, is adapted to the 
latest edition of Professor Goodwin’s Greek Grammar, and to Hadley’s Greek 
Grammar as revised by Allen. An interesting “ Introduction” prepares the 
student to take up the study of the text, while excellent notes and a convenient 
dictionary, together with graphic illustrations and the latest maps, make this 
l>ook all that can be desired by teachers and students of Xenophon, Boston: 
Ginn & Co. $1.65. 

A Grammar School Geography, descriptive, industrial and commercial, 
iH a good example of the progress which has been made of late years in 
method^of teaching this formerly dry, but now most interesting subject. The 
present volume is by John N. Tilden, A.M., M.D., and it describes not simply 
the world’s continents, oceans, rivers, etc., but also the interests of the human 
lives that dw’ell on or use them. The dry bones of this science are thus 
clothed with life and rendered comely and attractive. There are many beau¬ 
tiful maps and illustrations and the mechanical execution of the volume is 
admirable. Boston: Leach, She well & Sanborn. Cloth, $1.25. 

Old English Ballads, selected and edited by Francis B. Gummere, 
ffrofetsor of English in Haver ford College, l>elong8 to the " Atheneum Press 
Aeries” and is a scholarly and judicious selection of some of the best and most 
" celebrated ballads that are near the sources of our English literature. An 
introduction and copious notes put the latest results of scholarly research 
within easy reach of the student, and the book is neatly published by Ginn & 
Co., Boston, 

The Sketch Book, by Washington Irving, edited by Elmer E. Wentworth, 
is another attractive addition to our handy volumes for the study of the 
English classics. The author is a genuine enthusiast on Irving and his notes 
are a real aid in catching the spirit of this fascinating author. Boston: Allyn 
A Bacon. Introductory price, 60 cents. 
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Inflections and Syntax of the Morte D’Arthur of Sir Thomiut Malory, 
is a study in fifteenth century English, by Oharlee Sears Baldwin. It is clear, 
accurate and comprehensive and makes a capital text book for anyone who 
would gain a mastery of early English forms. Boston Ginn & Co. Mailing 
price, $1.50. 

Roger Williams, the pioneer of religious liberty, is by Oscar Straus, 
author of <; The Origin of the Republican Form of Government in the United 
States.” The author shows that the Reformation, the Puritan Revolution and 
the establishment of religious liberty are the important strges in the develop¬ 
ment of freedom from medieval despotism to the modern recognition of the 
inalienable rights of man. He exhibits Roger Williams's coniHH'tion with the 
last of these three movements, and brings out finely the salient points in his 
unique life and character. New York : The Century Co. 

A collection of songs for school purposes, songs that are worth learning 
and worth singing, is a desideratum. It is too often the case that music reader* 
contain matter designed solely for voice training, and tliat In selino!* few 
songs are learned. The School Singer is not a book of exercises, hut a care¬ 
ful compilation of popular songs and choruses especially adapted for *c!mh»1 
purposes. The selection of Bongs is admirably made, and the hook will find 
great favor with school children. Boston : Ginn & Co. 

Two dainty, delightful little volumes that tempt one to read by their very 
convenience and daintiness are Mr, W, 1). MeCraekan's Uomanck HwiraaRi.ANt* 
and Teutonic Switzerland. They are in no sense guide Imok*, vet every 
person who contemplates visiting Switzerland will aa soon think of going 
without his Baedeker as without these volumes. Written in the author’* 
well-known finished literary style, they are packed full of most interesting 
historical and biographical details of places and persona. The author, though 
now residing in Boston, has been for most of his life closely identified with 
Switzerland, and the recent preparation of hia Rise of the Swift* Republic ha* 
saturate! him with his subject. The two volumes supplement in some scute* 
the former more pretentious one, and every reader of it will with to own and 
read these latter works. Together, they present the interesting Repulic of 
which they treat in the various aspects of its fateful history. Boston : Joseph 
Knight Company. 


Harper's Maftazive for NovcmlwT Is a heavily ftvight*H| number with cxci-lbm »uhw**l mnl* 
ter and admirable illustrations, The owning nrtMe, "The HrnHohbtr* nr New York. • by 
Thomaa A. Janvier, makes us reallxc, even in these day* of Tammany Hall, ihm there Ita* U«cn 
l ,lv the city h history. Mr dm* H Untor* "On 

of ^ Wiki Turkey, is timely.—— J/rt7urr * tinutuinr for November uU’ii* the twtun 
iBed Napoleon series with fifteen portrait* of Napoleon in early manhood. and |*.rtrait* nr hU 
father and mother. There in also an interesting article on how Allan Pinkerton fm»trai«| a 

plot to assassinate Abraham Lincoln- The h^ulnr Hrimrt Monthly contain* two imlahlr wtm 

cational artielefi,—" Preparation for College by RnglUh High Hchool*’* by John K <Wy, of 

Boston, and " Manual Training,’’hy Dr. cl Hanford HrnderMm. the well known Hurab*_ 

h SL An ^^ting «fid timely sketch of the " Political Career and Character of laivbl 
r*-? 111, T^The selection* in Lttjfti * Urlnu Ai* niter something tor every cultivated literary 
Th e aalea of Funk A Wagnail's new IHcUumvy arc nabl to be phenomenaf 

A mathematician has figured out that if the cople* required to fill ad vance order* were laid one 

on top of the other, the stack would be over three mllee high,-We extend the right handof 

^ EdtupHon, anewjoumaldevoted to “manu-mentaT trminlng.— the training of 
hand and mind in unison. The rfret number »how* oarefnl editing and bimad idea* orUw 
^ i88lo P eduction. J. C. Witter A Co., 868 Broadway, N. Y., Publisher*.— TV AOanUt 
Monthly for November contain* an article of lnterrat to educator* by Horace r Boudctor upon 
The Academic Treatment of English, Bupnlementary to one by the tame author In the Wura- 
ary number upon The Educational Law of Reading and Writing. rwu 
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FORCES IN EDUCATION. 

sn*T. r. F, DAUliOU,, WOKOKrtTKR. MAH*. 

Tht‘ life ni‘any representative American citizen will famish us 
with a very acceptable theory of education. Our model citizen 
represents the enterprise, the intelligence, tin- skill and the moral 
qualities of the nice, and we enquire, what influences have com¬ 
bined to produce such a man. 

Nine times out of ten the man himself will inform you that his 
early home infiuenc.es wen* most powerful in developing his char¬ 
acter, in fixing his tastes and in determining his success in life. 
This evidence is confirmed by the fact that, as a rule, brothers 
and sistem are alike. A family name has ever been a badge of 
honor in New England. Every town is proud of its family his¬ 
tories. Worcester is not an exception to this rule. 

The force of this statement is fully brought to mini! when we 
consider that many of the strongest characters in New England 
history were entirely deprived of what we call early advantages. 

It would lie interesting to ask if the family name means less 
than it did formerly. No institution has been more thoroughly 
modernized than the homo. It has lost something of its dignity, 
much that was sternly lieautiful. The children seem to be in 
fiossossiou ; they are our companions and friends, the chief objects 
of our sympathy and love. No revolution in sentiment has ever 
lieen more marked and more complete, and it has been accom¬ 
plished, or at least executed, within a generation. As a result, 
the light of a deeper and wider sympathy shines in the face of 
man and shows itself in IiIh deoils of love. But this change has 
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not altered tla* three of the home upon the life of it' inmates, 'Ho* 
typo is being repented, and it will soon l>e ditlicult to prove that 
it has not existed for centime* in ite present form, 

The scliool comes next in order as a Iona* in character building. 
Originally, the intelligent home employed the teaeher to perform 
duties that eould not I a* otherwise provided for, Hy common 
consent, several families appointed such a j person to instruct their 
children, in common, and we have the evolution of the private 
school, reaching through centuries. 'Hu* public M'hool add' a 
new principle in providing for the education of children whose 
parents tumid not or would not furnish educational advantages 
In many parts of the country the public school system has existed 
hut a few years. 

Moreover, the spirit of the school is as changed a* that of the 
home. A few years ago eorjwmt! punishment was not only com¬ 
mon, but was regarded as espt*cially beneficial to the child in 
large amount. 

It is now well understood that instructors of the highest ability 
never strike a blow upon the quivering flesh of a helpless ehild, 
As a rule, parents and teachers who punish children mentally 
utter an apology and confession of their own weakness. (Vuelty 
or severity is repugnant to the modern mind. The teacher is in 
the parent’s place, and is responsible for the existence of the U*st 
influences. The more incorrigible the ehild or the school, the 
more need of the spirit that the Imst home furnishes, and such 
we find to be the conditions in the approved public sohixil of 
to-day. Where then' is real companionship betwmi teacher and 
pupil, body and mind and spirit may thrive together, The ho|»e 
of our modern civilization is largely centered in our school sys¬ 
tem. We have faith in it as a moral and an intellectual force, 
It is a business corporation, ami calls for the most skillful and 
scrupulous business management, and it is the most sacred trust 
given into the hands of the intelligent community, 

The modem church reflects the improved home life of the 
community. It is distinctly new, as the home is new, in many 
of its sentiments and methods. 

The work ot the church is both general and particular. It is 
tutor to the individual mender, to the youth in the Christian 
Endeavor society, and is responsible for the spiritual nurture of 
the child in the kindergarten. It is charged with the solution 
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of groat moral questions in the life of the community, and essays 
to win the heathen from barbarism to the arts of peace, tt in¬ 
cludes a great hierarchy of men and women as preachers and 
teachers, practically unpaid, alert., cheerful, indefatigable in every 
good word and work. The history and present power of this 
great army win our admiration, command our confidence and 
give us faith in man's indefinite, moral and intellectual advance¬ 
ment. 

The influence that comes to my mind next, is that derived 
from a child's associates. In manner, morals, theory and practice, 
he is largely a resultant of the influences of association with his 
friends and companions. 

Three centuries ago, the rich hired men to he the companions 
of their children. They called them tutors, hut in reality the 
child was expected to become a gentleman by contact with one. 
Information was supposed to come by the process of conduction. 
"This principle is us valuable as it ever was, though a man is now 
seldom paid for the exercise of an unconscious influence, that is, 
for the value of his society. In church, and school, and daily 
life, such rare companionship is worth money and, if necessary, 
ought to he bought for a price. 

We might add that our sentiments, tastes, Indicts, biases polit¬ 
ical, religious ami social, are acquired by contact and are seldom 
changed in later life. They become lixod beyond the jx>wer of 
change by tin* individual himself, and are not modified save by 
the impressive, overwhelming influence of some stronger character. 

There is a theory that children would letter meet evil, and 
taste it early. A few exceptions are sometimes construed into a 
rule, and men often k>ast of sowing wild oats in the very pres¬ 
ence of their children. Teachers of both older ami younger 
children an* familiar with the consequences of bad comjwnion- 
ship, ami 1 shall venture to uflirm, without further argument, 
that every child and man whose life is mums! by sin and shame 
has learned his evil arts from others, and, as a principle, we may 
just as confidently affirm that we learn all that is beautiful in life 
in the same way. 

The public library is another {powerful factor in our educational 
system, ft is a most imj>ortant duty of the school to lead chil¬ 
dren to read books, and to estimate books at their proper value. 
A careful record should In* kept of the liooks mid by children. 
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Home rending should stimulate interest in school work and, to a 
degree, be co-ordinated with it, The child who is interested in 
good literature has just begun his education when he leave* 
school. The child who dot's not heroine interested in good liter¬ 
ature early, is likely to lose entirely the delight and euiture it 
supplies. If we are educated men we are, or have hern, reader*. 
If we have not read widely, we sidle!’ severe limitation* in 
educated circles. 

These forces that L have attempts! to describe may l*e termed 
popular. The list is familiar and might he enlarged. The mem¬ 
bers of the clergy present know it bv heart. Hut out of it arise 
fundamental propositions upon whieh, in common, wr have 
based our labors in behalf of our fellow men. Hut there is an¬ 
other variety of forces that demand attention. In the bodily 
organism we tind physical forces operating as strongly and 
unerringly as in inanimate nature around us. 

Thus far, we have had in mind individuals more or less 
mature, with fixed tendencies. The metaphysical and jMtpnlar 
theories of education of the past have given little hewl to the 
physical and emotional conditions of chiidhmalt 

Of late, we have been told that the reaetionul life of a child is, 
at first, mostly confimd to animal functions. Potentially* a 
child’s activity broadens indefinitely, lieyond the limit of what 
is implied in the term animal intelligence, Hut every new 
movement and utterance culm's by some form of muscular effort, 
and any perfect art follows long practice. The multitude of new 
acquisitions thus made are definite ami jtcrninueut, ami, to u 
large extend, the individual becomes a self-governing machine, 
Early in life additions ami improvements may easily be made 
upon that machinery. 

The brain is at the centre of this mechanism. Every exfieri* 
cnee, every impulse and waive of feeling, is suit! to start from the 
brain, to involve a chemical reaction, to consume a given amount 
of fuel, and to leave a physical record and tendency in the brain 
and nervous system, as a whole. The different parts or areas of 
the brain are said to In' developed anti wlmt was jM»tential 
becomes real. Each part once made alive by use, and mude to 
work in harmony with other parts, continue* to act and react 
automatically upon the slightest stimulation. 
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A variotv of such brain action, which moans tho activity of 
diHcmit parts of tho brain, marks a child as intelligent. 'Phis 
explains why a person may he master of wlmt is merely moohan- 
ieal ami yet not he intelligent. This hears directly upon the 
much discussed theories of concentration, co-ordination and 
correlation. 

This co-ordination, or correlation, is not an outward event. The 
organization of the brain grows to the mode in which it is list'd, 
and the term henceforth expresses the way in which the brain 
must net again, under similar conditions. 

The child's tastes, his sense of beauty, his love of truth, his 
hatred of wrong, his habits of industry, Ins intelligent skill in 
any occupation, all those become a pail of him, and by that wo 
mean that they depend for their expression upon the regular 
notion of physical forces. 

If this is true, then* is an economy possible in methods of 
(‘duration, that calls for the most careful consideration. The kin¬ 
dergarten, manual training and physical training, are the first 
fruits of the views that I have voiced nlwve. I hope 1 shall not 
lx* misunderstood, here,— I do not say that there is not something 
more than those material conditions, 1 only affirm that these 
well established physical phenomena are indispensable. 

1 should be glad to go a stop further and refer to the eitWl of 
projier nutrition of exercise ujmn the strength of the intellectual 
or bruin action, upon its tone, upon disposition, ujxm the emotions 
and the imagination. The healthful and vigorous action of all 
that is l>est in a child does not imply that he iH to he unhappy. 
The school, like the Inane, is Wst ordeml when there is joy in 
all its activity and hard work. "Work becomes delightful and 
healthful to all of us when our emotions art* rightly affected. 
Nothing obstructs the supply of blood to the brain and hinders 
digestion more than an interruption of the healthful emotions. 

Nervous prostration or break down is physically explained 
as a clogging of the system, and the consilient accumulation of 
waste material in the tissues of ('very part of the lK>dy. An 
abounding physical life is a priceless possession. The body has 
sometimes been held in contempt. The greatest discovery of this 
greet age is that which emphasizes the fact that physical ami 
moral education are often synonymous terms. 
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The kindergarten recognizes this, and proper U'diiv »mo 
ditions are hero considered of the fust e<mMM|Uenee, 

By some singular process of nnsming. wrsr fond parents hw*k 
ujurn the wan face of an older child and call him spiritual a hen 
he is sick. His lack of vital force and natural energy, hi* lungum* 
and feebleness* are sometime*-; secretly admired. Our ndawiU 
everywhere eontain many such children, and the college^ eon- 
tribute their annual tpiota of lives blighted through laek of our 
information and a proj»er theory upon this vital subject, 

It may, indeed, he said that in spite of disease a eertain Hereto 
itv of temjier may he attained, and that an invalid may died 
blessings on mankind. But such physical deficiency's should l*c 
defined as a handicap, and physical abundance should he rated 
at its full value. 

How shall I summarize and harmonize this double review of 
forces that I have attempted. On the one hand, are the home, 
the school, tho church, tin* pros*, the daily companion ; on the 
other are the inherent emotions, ^welling like a H*hh 1, the 
unsatisfied curiosity and muster passions and the tremendous 
energy ot childhood. The child is ever in motion ; thew forces are 
all at work from infancy, and we must anticipate the next phase 
if we would meet the conditions u|Hm which his development 
dejauids. 

Parents, teachers and preachers need most a theory baaed 
ujsm clear infornuition. 

The training of the home, the school, the church, the develojs 
ment and regularity of tho delicate mechanism of the Iwsly, all 
imply a vast amount of drill or repetition in what is essential. 
The order and progress of the community depend ujam the cer¬ 
tainty and regularity of the habits of its individuals. The 
great industries of our cities, the ails and accomplishments 
of society, the items of information that redeem us from ignor¬ 
ance and mark us as intelligent, the deeds of kindnms that 
distinguish us as Christians, these are all arts learmsl by practice 
and wrought into the very Hbrtts of our l>odies. We have no 
choice, our willing feet carry us to duty almost without Hlort, 
and the great tasks of life an* made a delight, and by practice it 
becomes easy and natural to do right. 

Still further, it has boon shown that we are en*ntun*s of 
imitation. We place a child in the presence of what we desire him 
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\o absorb. lie will take color from his environment. In body 
and mind he will he like his fellows. The injurious increment 
to his character will come in the same way, and as surely make 
a lodgement. This doctrine is both old and new, and may be 
engrossed into our educational creed, and proclaimed from the 
housetops. 

Third, all acquisitions are useful somewhat in proportion as 
they are put into proper working relations. X child’s enquiries 
ami capacities are as extended as the elements ot human knowl¬ 
edge. 

A parent does his best to open the eyes ot his children, to 
answer his questions, to impart to him the most possible of his own 
information. The teacher has a similar responsibility. The 
themes studied should he hut centres of inquiry. All knowledge 
is valuable as it is fortified and illuminated by kindred infor¬ 
mation. 

The smallest being in the universe, and the most tiresome, is 
the man of one idea. A thoroughly developed brain, a large, 
full life keeps right on working. The whole world supplies it 
with food. The owner thereof has no choice. He must light 
others; he must live in the light himself. (Vrtainlv we must 
rise out of tin* range of any limittd curriculum, it we would lead 
children abroad and give them jwnvor to think and act for them¬ 
selves. 

We iuhv still further seek unity in our theme by referring 
again to our model citizen. 

His life is marked by many graces and accomplishments, by 
great ability, strength of character and largeness ot heart, and by 
an insight that apj>ears phenomenal. 

But each new generation must provide for the more complete 
training of its citizens. Our men of years are said to belong to 
the old school, and this term always suggests changes in swiety. 

Men of science, literary men, clergymen, teachers* and business 
men have rapidly drifted apart, during the last generation, 
because of a great increase in many forms ot knowledge, and 
l>eeHUse of changes in the established order of things. They can¬ 
not get acquainted with one another; they sometimes distrust one 
another. The ranting leaders of the next generation should 
receive a training that will supply such deficiencies, and insure 
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needed sympathy. Our educational -y.Mviii' uui-l hr a- In-«»a»I n■> 
our civilization. 

If wo desire a more perfect type of a man. we know where l>> 
liml it. Heforc the final oilueatioiial eivcil i- pronounml, w. 
shall ask what kiml of training will prodm-.- -ueh wi--dmn. 
gentleness ami power as mark the life of thi- man 

Christ was a teacher ami the author of the world- great test 
book. He knew the strength ami limitation', of miml ami body, 
ami his spirit ami methods are ulfectiiig, most powerfully. even 
form of learning. 

Wo may confidently believe that he who is the source of ail 
knowledge will finally harmonize our apparently varying theo¬ 
ries through our hotter understanding of his revealed truth. 


INEFFICIENCY. 

SOI.OMON SrillNlll.KIt, I'AMtmilH.K, MASS. 

Professor Felix Adler of the .Society for Kthical Culture came, 
lately, from Now York to Boston to address the Norfolk County 
Teachers’ Association, at their meeting in I'nion Hall. The 
Profeasor is a clear reasoncr, an experienced pedagogue and a 
profound scholar, uniting with his rare accomplishments the gift 
of eloquence; every sentence that fell, therefore, from the lips of 
the eminent speaker, in his lecture on *• Kdueation and Charac¬ 
ter," became worthy of earnest consideration, especially, as the 
orator hurled the grave accusation of inelliciency and ineoinpe. 
toncy into the face of' the present state of civilization, ami inti¬ 
mated (even if his insinuation was an indirect one) that teachers, 
as a class, are not paying sufficient attention to -■ fitting the man 
for the position which he is to occupy." 

Would it be ireverential to pause for a moment ami to exam¬ 
ine, whether and in how far his preamble coincides with fart*; 
and whether and in how far his projtosed remedy .if the evil can 
be applied witli Iiojh- of success? 

Profeasor Adler is reported to have uttered at tlm meeting tin- 
following two ponderous phrases, which, even wlu-n elm-idat.il 
and elaborated by the context of his menioralde ..ration, art- 
admissions on the one hand, and insinuations mi the other, which 
must start a long train of thoughts in the minds of all. who. like 
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1 1m* learned Professor, take a lively interest in all that tends to 
improve social conditions. 11a sai<l literally : 

an a asm i. 

“ The one tiling that strikes me, is tha enormous amount of in- 
onqietency in ibis world. Among merchants, !M) par cant fail, 
ml aiming tha profassions it is tha same. Inefficiency is tha one 
real damning fm*t that stares us in tha fnee everywhere/’ 

I’M HASH 11. 

" Yon may say this is hue to a luek of hrain jiower. It is not. 
only thin faot lmt another, that not sufficient attention has boon 
paid to tilting the man for the position he is to occupy. The end 
and aim of education must ha hi educate every child to perform 
tha functions for which iwhtiY (italics mine') intendinl him. Tha 
mission of teachers is to train children for their proper vocations 
in life/* 

A man usually sees the world, and conditions in it, with his 
own ayes— it is his privilege to use his own optics — lmt does that 
prove tin* world to he in fact as he seas it? Professor Adler may 
imve met liunilws of bankrupt business man, lawyers without 
clients, physicians without patients, preachers without congrega¬ 
tions, writers without readers, painters or sculptors without cus¬ 
tomers, hut is he not culpable of exaggeration whan he swells the 
number of the unsuccessful to 90 per cent, ami, what is much 
more, lias he I men guided by the spirit of fairness and justice for 
which he is otherwise renowned, when he traces their failures to 
inefficiency and incompetence? (iranted that cfliciency is one 
factor — and an imjMirtant one at that—to success, is it the xole 
factor? Do not a multitude of conditions combine to produce 
either success or failure? Is it not, therefore, as projiostorous to 
deelurc that 90 |>er cent in all professions and trades are total 
failures as it is to accuse them all of ineomjiotom'y to fill the po¬ 
sitions which they hold? If, imhmd, the result of man’s efforts 
during his long career on earth were 90 ja*r cent of inefficient 
and incompetent jmrsons, the jHissimism of a Schopjwnhauer 
would receive its fullest justification, and the question would rise 
with irrepressible force, how long before the remaining If) l>er 
cent will Ik* swallowed by the insatiable whirlqiool of growing 
incompetency ? 
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The Professor has, evidently, been misIM, liko many other in¬ 
dividualists, to ascribe to incompetence certain social conditions 
that arc mystifying, at present, the minds of even tin* ablest 
thinkers, We behold, indeed, with wonderment how, in tin* bus¬ 
iness world, the small shop-keepers an* driven out ot employment 
and supplanted hy the mammoth stores; how they art 1 turned 
into clerks at low salary : how, in the industrial world, luUir 
has become so sub-divided that the former artisan is changed 
now into a inert* feeder of some machine; in a word, how oppor¬ 
tunities for individual success have been reduced to a minium, 
As a matter of fact, not 90 per cent have been thus driven to tin* 
wall, losing their independence, hut 999 out of a thousand. One 
largo firm now occupies the place ujwm which formerly a great 
many small ones were flourishing. Driven out of one vocation, 
people have in vain crowded into others, and their ill success in 
any new venture is not so much the consequent of their personal 
ineompetenoy, as that of an oversUieked lalmr-murKet. De¬ 
mands have lieen raised at tin* same time so that even eonqietcnt 
and efficient doctors, lawyers, clergymen, litemteurs, etc,, are 
driven hy necessity into the ranks of the 90 jhm* <*ent of unsuc¬ 
cessful comj>etUors. 

Be it admitted, however, for sake of argument, that, as the 
Professor forcibly expresses it, “ inefficiency is the one, great, 
damning fact that stares us in the face everywhere A is it equally 
true that this inefficiency is, as he says, partly due to a lack of 
“brain {tower,” partly to the fact that “ not sufficient attention 
has been paid to fitting a man for the jKisition which he is to 
occupy,” i. e., the jmsition for which his nature qualified him.* 

Dan it l>e true that, indeed, only 10 per cent of all the people 
have sufficient brain j>ower to lawme competent in any of the 
various walks of life, and that 90 {>er cent — horribile dietu —are 
lacking it? If it were true, suicide should not alone be defends!, 
but recommended. 

Moreover, will, in such a case, the brain jxnver of the favored 
few be strong enough to discover a method by which to create 
the brain power needed for the supply of the 90 j>er cent of jxxe 
pie whom nature seems to have arbitrarily neglected? If it were 
true that 90 per cent were lacking the requisite brain |*>wer to 
make them coirqxjtent workers, would it not 1 >e hy far letter to 
give xip the vain struggle against such odds at once? (<«egen 
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die Hummheit. Knompfon ja solbst (Sootter vergebens.) Lan any 
amount of teaching make up for brain power that is lacking? 

The professor surely did not mean to say that 90 per cent of 
our fellow men are idiots; it is more plausible that he meant to 
say that of the 90 per cent of incompetent persons a few may lack 
brain power while the majority have grown inefficient because 
“ their teachers had neglected to tit them for the kind of work for 
which nature had destined them. 11 

Here we touch the meat of the nut ( des lffidebs Kern ). The 
Professor — addressing an assembly of teachers — desired to show 
them : first, their shortcomings, and, second, the way how to do 
better in the future. 

Now, is it right to hold the teacher responsible for conditions 
over which he has no control ? Is it possible for any school or 
any teacher therein, under the present state of society, to “ lit the 
child for the jvosition in life for which he is qualified by nature?” 
Leave alone that the teacher, in our present state* of social order, 
is hirtxi to teach a certain brunch of science to an over-crowded 
class com}H)s<Kl of all sorts and conditions of pupils, will his 
advice lie heeded by the parents of the child, who, unquestion¬ 
ably, will insist ujam having a voice in the matter? Let us see. 

Little Johnny Tpstart is a strapping youngster; his muscles 
are hard, his limbs largeomd bony ; he promises to grow up a* 
tall and robust man. He is good-natured, but his grey eyes are 
rather dull, and his forehead rather narrow. Johnny delights in 
physical exercises, but his tender mother is ever afraid that ho 
might fall and hurt himself or catch a cold. He envies children 
that are allowed to play in the sand, but he would not think ot 
joining them for fear to soil his velvet jacket. To possess a knife 
would l>e ultimate happiness to him, but mother does not permit 
him to touch any sharp instrument, such as a knife, not even a 
pair of scissors. Ho has learned with difficulty how to read and 
write ; the multiplication table is yet a puzzle to him and books 
must have plenty of guy colored pictures to interest him. Nature 
baa evidently destined this child to be a horny-handed laborer, 
a long-shore-man, or a wood-chopper, while his wealthy parents 
feel confident that their own, dear, little Johnny is destined to 
shine one day, a bright light, in society. His father can well 
afford to give him a college education and, talent or no talent, 
Johnny is insistently told that he is to become a lawyer, or a 
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doctor, or what not. w What are you going to he, my little man?” 
the parasitica] irionds of Ins parents will ask him, patronizingly 
patting him on the head. He would like to say. a coach-driver, 
ora carpenter, hut he is too well-bred to forgot himself so far: 
u 1 ’ll he a lawyer, sir/’ is his polite reply, upon whieh he is told, 
and hence learns to believe it, that he is a smart hoy, tin* bright¬ 
est boy that he,— this particular parasite—has ever met. 

Now, let the teacher, endeavoring to pay sufficient attention 
“ to fitting Johnny for the |w>sition for whieh nature intended 
him ” tell his fond parents that the vocation whieh their Indoved 
scion would efficiently till in the world would he that of a rail- 
splitter; that hence they should develop his muscles, tench him 
how to handle tools, etc;—Let him sj>euk thus to Mr. ami Mrs. 
rpsturt,and then let him report their answer to Professor Adler, 
■provided the indignant parents will condescend to give an 
answer. The parents’ verdict, mildly expressed, will he; That 
teacher is a crank. 

Jimmy Starveling is the son of a poor widow ; the oldest of her 
live children. His limbs are small, his constitution delicate, 
though he otherwise enjoys good health. Purls duster around 
his arched forehead, and intelligence sparkles through his lus¬ 
trous eyes. He is quick in observation and his memory is reli¬ 
able. lie learns his lessons with ease ; he relishes hooks, and 
never rests until he has found the solution of a given problem. 

The teacher, desirous to “ fit tin* bov to the |»ositiou for which 
nature has qualified him,” fells his mother that .fumes ought to 
study, go to college and enter on wane professional career. M 1 
know it,” says the mother, with tears in her eyes, “Jim is a 
smart I>oy,but I must soon take him from school; he is the oldest 
of my five children : he must help me to sup|«a1 them. Neighl>or 
Blank, the carpenter, has promised to take him as an appren¬ 
tice and to pay him two dollars a w<*ek to begin with ; that will 
pay my rent.” 

Jim is made a carpenter Once in a hundred eases it will 
happen that a talented J>oy does find his pro|M*r sphere in spite of 
adverse circumstances that l>eset his way ; such canes are then 
trumped upas if they were the rule ami not the exceptions. Jim 
unfortunately, belongs to the W* who make up the rule, lie 
would have made an efficient lawyer or a comptent physician ; 
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us a carpenter lu* is, and ever will be, a failure. Of course, it was 
the toucher's fault, he lias neglected to fit the man, etc*/’ 

It incompetency docs exist to a lesser or larger degree, its 
onuses are not the wilful negligence of the schools or the teachers 
employed therein to "tit the man for the position which he is to 
occupy the true cause of the fact, that £t square plugs are driven 
into round holes" is to he sought for in the present economic* 
condition of society. As long as one employment will bring 
better income than another; as long as, on account of the larger 
income, one kind of work will be looked upon as more honorable 
than another : so long will the temptation lie near to suppress 
natural talents and to force ones self into positions that pay well 
and are honored besides. Both the rich and the poor will join 
in the scrambles for such positions, never minding their inborn 
talents, with tin* difference that the* opportunities will ever be' 
with tin* wealthy and exceptionally only once in a great while 
with one out of the poorer classes. Freedom in the choice of 
occupation, which will be directed by the peculiar talents with 
which nature* endows a person, will not become a reality until 
“ Economic Equality " will have become an established fact. At 
that time, however, schools will he by far different institutions 
than they arc* now, and teachers will find no difficulty to u fit 
the man for the position in life for which nature has qualified 
him." Negligence on their part will he out of the question. 

Beholding inefficiency and incompetencv, the necessary and 
natural results of the present social order that is based upon 
coin|H‘titive warfare, the learned professor should have raised his 
voice in a plea for the establishment of u Economic*. Equality,” 
instead of 1 (‘ensuring the tenehors for the existence of conditions 
over which they have no eontrol. 
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THE CRITIC AT SEA. *:• 

A rt-vit-W of “ Tin' 1‘nhhe St-ltmil St/item lit the 1'nilnl Stiitfi," 

HY THK Al'TIlnl; OK •• l-KHSTO.N O.U'KKS," SKVV VoltK fl l Y 

VI. 

HaI.TIMoUK. 

'hi Mu* pictures of tin* \ ictoriu (Irons there is cue of u voting litwiilv ottleer 
with an eyeglass iu his eye ami a sword in his Imud, among tint thick of th,< 
foe. He known he in in that plaee to kill some one. * ’ Ami he is 

taking his time and looking through his eye-glass to trv to tlml some entieing 
man through whom to run his sword." - howling, /.jiiihiint fom</*. 

Perhaps wo ltitve till heard (lie story of the titan who wits 
wrestling with the hear, met who prayed. •• Lord, if you eati't 
help me, ilon t help the hear, hut stand one side, and you 'll see 
the alldireth-st hear tight you ever did see;" and of the elite!' 
who onee pra.ml before going into buttle: "He on our side! 
An’ gin ye eitnnu he on our side, aye lay low a hit, and ye 'll see 
time carles get a hillin' that must please ye.” 

The touchers of our public schools have taken their " hiding, " 
although 1 am not [tositivc that the castigation was either pre¬ 
ceded or punctuated by prayer! 

Baltimore seems to have been the second enticing victim 
through which the export ran his educational sword : but then- 
must have boon some legerdemain aliout it, for the swonl came 
out bloodless and the victims all live, ami are apparently uncon¬ 
scious ot the stupendous feat accomplished by this ediicationul 
prestidigitatour. 

On page do we read, " As in New York, so in Baltimore we 
find a school system that represents mechanical education almost 
in its purity.” That stab at New York is so tierce that the Man¬ 
hattan teachers may lie pardoned if they shake us though in an 
ague ht; but tho Baltimore touchers ought to congratulate thom- 
selvos on that “almost in its purity ” as a saving clause from the 
surrou ud ing statements. 

Indeed, all things considered, the schools of Baltimore com¬ 
pare unfavorably even with those of Now York.” ( hlnu.) Ja-t 
the Now York touchers take heart of grace, for In-hold then- un- 
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Baktimohk. 

“ In the pictures of the Victoria Cross there is one of n young dandv officer 
with an eyeglass in his eye and a a word m his hand, among the thick of the 
foe. He knows he is in that place to kill some one. * * * And he is 
taking his time and looking through his eve-glass to try to find some enticing 
man through whom to run his sword.” — fowling, lynomot Hxmtyx* 

Perhaps we have all heard the story of the man who was 
wrestling with the hear, and who prayed, u Lord, if you can’t 
help me, don’t help the hear, hut stand one side, and you 'll see 
the all-firedest bear tight you ever did st^e and of the chief 
who once prayed before going into battle: “lie on our side! 
An’ gin ye eunna be on our side, aye lay low a hit, and ye 'll see 
time carles got a hidin' that must please ye." 

The teachers of our public* schools have takeu their “ hiding, " 
although I am not positive that the castigation was either pre¬ 
ceded or punctuated by prayer ! 

Baltimore seems to have Ikhui the second enticing victim 
through which the exjiert ran his educational, sword ; hut there 
must have been some legerdemain about it, for the sword came 
out bloodless ami the victims all live, and are apparently uncon¬ 
scious of the stupendous feat accomplished by this educational 
prestidigituteur. 

On page 5r> we read, u As in New York, so in Baltimore we 
find a school system that represents mechanical education almost 
in its purity." That stab at New York is m tierce that the Man¬ 
hattan teachers may bo pardoned if they shake as though in an 
ague fit; but the Baltimore teachers ought to congratulate them¬ 
selves on that “almost in its purity ” as a saving clause from the 
surrounding statements. 

“Indeed, all things considered, the scdiools of Baltimore com¬ 
pare unfavorably oven with those of Xew York." ( Idem.) l-et 
the Xew York teachers take heart of grace, for Whold there are 
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those whose depth of degradation is “even " lower than theirs, as 
seen through the eyeglass of this school-system perambulator! 

“A characteristic feature of the schools of Baltimore lies in the 
fact that in the lower primary grades an amount of time entirely 
beyond the needs of the case is devoted to the study of arith¬ 
metic.” ( lihnn.) 

Here’s charming naivete that is refreshing! To he sure we 
wonder how the casual visitor (of a few hours at the longest) 
could have determined with mathematical exactness just the 
amount of arithmetic that is necessary; hut the definite article be¬ 
fore the noun raw relieves that part of the statement from all 
ambiguity, and wo do not need to inquire into the antecedents 
(nor pedigree?) of raw, as "thr ease" must be easily understood 
even by the most undeveloped mind ! 

A description of a lesson follows this brilliant denunciation of 
the time that is “devoted" to the supererogatory study of this 
wholesome branch of mathematics—hut 1 span* the readers of 
Education' the infliction of the painful attempts at pleasantry 
and the mechanical description of ** discoveries "( he made two 
on page o7 ) and give you the benefit of his star observations on 
reading. 

On page 08 he says “There was a ludicrously mechanical in¬ 
troduction, including the (‘ailing off of the words placed at the 
top of the page thus M —giving the page and lesson numbers, the 
lesson subject and, doubtless, the new words which are often 
placed at the beginning of the lessons in primary readers, of 
which process he makes about the same weak criticism which 
characterized his remarks concerning arithmetic — though what 
“ ludicrously mechanical ” means, under the search light of psy¬ 
chology, 1 have not yet learned, nor shall I burn the midnight 
oil to discover! 

“Besides reading and arithmetic there is in this grade (second 
school year) oral spelling, a subject which is by no means neg¬ 
lected. This exercise is carried on ix>th individually and in 
concert. The children also have instruction in penmunskip. 
The remainder of the time is occupied as follows: Drawing 
twenty minutes twice a week, an object lesson of thirty minutes 
once a week, and music fifteen minutes daily.” ( Iflem.) 

To the work-a-day mind of an ex-teacher, that has a fairly sub¬ 
stantial look fora fundamental block on which a practical school 
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education might he reared without great difficulty ; hut. if the 
caustic critic will get right down to bed-rock work of his own, 
and demonstrate any real improvements upon it, we shall all he 
delighted to accept the amendments. We are open to conviction 
and challenge him to lead off with six months’ work on a pro¬ 
gram cut (and dried V) by himself after lie lias tested its practical 
work on a class of “ average ” children. 

I can remember whim neither penmanship, drawing, nor music* 
was put into the second year of school work — hut I'm a relie of 
antiquity, and it may have been common for a century ! 

u Now as to the various modifications of the above* methods in 
the various schools, 1 found but few.” ( Idt'iu.) Will he please 
state exactly how many and what schools he k ‘ visited ” in Balti¬ 
more, and the exact length of time devoted to finding “ modifica¬ 
tions”? Ih some unaccountable way, for some unaccountable 
reason, there is a feeling — somewhat hazy perhaps — of reluct¬ 
ance to believe that there was anything more than a “ still 
hunt” for these obstreperous modifications,” which seem to 
have successfully (dialed his “grasp*'(no disrespect to his 
mental capacity is intended hv use of tin* word //mwp). On 
affidavit to the effect that he advertised for ‘Modifications” or 
that he pursued them with some of his “scientific pedagogy” 
would allay the suspicion that he didn't really hunt heartily nor 
devotedly ! 

In arithmetic this was mainly confined to the skill with 
which the children at the board wielded the baton while pointing 
to the figures and heating time.” ( hlem,) 

I shall not linger over this parting caress except to quarrel 
with the scientific pedagogy ” which does not furnish letter 
English and less dubious grammatical (or ^/grammatical) con¬ 
struction for, an educational reformer's use. The sentence last 
quoted is verbatim and entire, as was the preceding — which it 
joins without “modifications”—and l do not hesitate to assert 
that the ordinary child in the schools so roundly scored by this 
export could not only point out the defective construction but 
could easily discount it at his own Bank of English. 

Closely following this, the next sentence steams with vigorous 
effort of expression : “ In some eases this was extremely compli¬ 

cated and still more ludicrous.” 
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On general principles I object to the use of the word ludicrous 
twice on the same page (supra) and only twenty-two linos apart ! 
See “ various ” also, above. The word ean ! t stand such close 
proximity without suffering and causing pain. Will not the 
psychological disciples of “scientific pedagogy ” please provide 
this pedant with an automatic box of words which will relieve 
the congested situation of “ ludicrous ” and “various” in this 
place, and of other words in other places? 

“In one class T found that the children did use inflections 
while reading. They religiously raised their voices two tones at 
commas and dropped them four tones at periods.” ( h/nn.) Ilc- 
ligiousli/ mixed their voices must indicate another “ mix. ” 1 can¬ 

not account for it in any other way. It was probably a dream 
of the distinguished pedagogue, wherein the sacred rites of a 
church (in which the wafer is elevated ) were bv some hocus- 
pocus of his grey matter confused with primary class work until 
he actually thought they “religiously raised their voices”; hut 
he should have expurgated the text before allowing it to go be¬ 
fore the public a stray lampoon on modern teaching, as it leaves 
him open to the suspicion that lie’s not over well or strong! 
a rule, when American children raise their voices it is not a relig¬ 
ious act, but quite the reverse! ! 

On page <50, the doctor found a class studying physiology, hear¬ 
ing a ten-year-old boy “ cry out at the top of his voice and at the 
rate of a hundred miles an hour” in answer to the question 
“What is the effect of alcohol on the system?” — “It. dwarfs 
the body, mind and soul, weakens the heart, and enfeebles the 
memory.” 

I do not in the least question the rate of the boy's voice — hav¬ 
ing no doubt that the doctor tested it, wateli in hand, by some 
new principle of “ scientific pedagogy" — hut I do exclaim at 
the position of the boy with regard to the voice, and should have 
thought that the same instinct of humanity which started the 
“ scientific pedagogue " on his tour would have impelled him to 
call the boy down from his perilous jxisition and place him in 
safety below his voice! 

Another boy called off “ in rapid succession, more diseases than 
are known to most physicians ” in answer to the question: 
“ What are the’ effects of tobacco? ” Are Baltimore boys experts 
in scientific nomenclature, or do the “ physicians of the critic’s 
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acquaintance” have but a limited number of “ diseases ” on tho 
list which they (claim to) “know”? He must not judge his 
contemporaries entirely by himself, in the matter of “ knowing ” 
diseases, for they have not all slept while lie has been threading 
cities on his traveler’s string ! 

When the question “ What brings on those diseases, excessive 
or moderate smoking ? ” was asked, the native humor of tho 
prompt reply “ Moderate smoking,” ( Idem.) failed to catch the 
attention of the critic, though I should have thought ho would 
glory in this “ modification ” of “ purely mechanical ” thought 
and teaching. 

Of course he “ did not succeed in discovci’ing any evidence that 
the science of education had as yet found its way into the public 
schools of Baltimore ” (page 61); but somewhero 1 have heard, or 
read, or dreamed, that men still exist who carry guns thro’ 
turnip fields all day expressly to save partridge's lives, and on 
the same principle ho may have failed to make certain “discov¬ 
eries ” in the cities visited. 

Page 61 is further embellished by the men of straw which ho 
has set up only to have tho pleasure of knocking them down in 
such phrases as: “Is the fundamental law of pedagogy not 
absolutely ignored when all interest is crushed out of tho process 
of learning? ” etc. 

On the next page he “discovers” tho causes of this “ deplor¬ 
able condition of affairs, ” naming as such (in truly “ scientific, 
pedagogical ” style),—“ The citizens of Baltimore glory in the fact 
that their schools are among the best in the country, or, as the 
more modest claim, second to none but those of Boston.” (I will 
tarry in passing, long enough to say that they might be “ second 
to those of Boston ” and yet be very good — from my point of 
view, as a whole !) “ The Board of Education is a purely polit¬ 
ical organization.” (I’m glad to find politics tinctured with 
“purity,” however faintly 1) “The supervision is by far too 
meager.” “ The schools of Baltimore are almost entirely in the 
hands of untrained teachers.” 

On page 63 he incidentally gives the key to permanent 
' ‘ appointment ” as follows : “ The teacher is at first appointed on 

probation, the probational period being ninety days. Should 
her services during this time prove satisfactory, she receives a 
permanent license, which entitles her to teach ten years.” 
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To the casual observer that seems like a fairly wise plan, — a sort 
of educational civil service, of which there ought to he no very 
general complaint. The teacher has three mouths in which to 
demonstrate her aptitude for the work, her fitness for and delight 
in it, or the reverse; if she cannot do so in this length of time, 
even by reason of untoward outside circumstances, she should bo 
willing to give up in that particular city and “move on" if she 
still believes her calling to lit' within the school room ; for it is 
true that sometimes, in the beginning year, a new teacher will 
fail to command success in one place and yet in another school 
do the very best work. 

On the other hand, the “ ninety days" ought to satisfy the 
supervisor that she is or is not qualified for and entitled to the 
“permanent licenso” and he governed in his verdict by what he 
sees and hears demonstrated. 

The wail of complaint which further clouds the sunny critic's 
“ observations ” is couched in the following doleful language on 
the same page : 

“ But, unfortunately, tho supervisory stuff is so small that each 
school can be visited but seldom by its members, and the ninety 
days’ probation may elapse before either one of them gets a single 
chance to see the teacher at work in her class room.” 

This dismal foreboding is like unto that of tho old maid who 
burst into tears over tho possibility of an accident to a possible 
child of the future! “ The ninoty days may elapse ” ! Well, 

cheer up, Dr.! They may not elapse; but if they do elapse, 
young America is not dead, and is a vigorous kicker; and as, 
according to your own history of things in New York, parents 
spend more or less time (more, according to your version,) in 
complaining (page 47 ) it is to be hoped that tho “ may elapse ” 
will not cause the probability of fairly good work to go into 
eclipse. 

Besides, you know you thought — or mid — ( p. 48) ” it were 
better for all concerned if there were no supervision at all, ” and 
now you weep over a possibility of “ no Supervision ” of a proba- 
tional candidate! Verily, thou art somewhat difficult to ap¬ 
pease ! Dyspepsia ? 

Dr., let me whisper something in your willing ear. ( Which one 
is it ? ) Supervisors do not always set up as mind readers; but I 
have seen a few who were tolerable logicians, and who could rear 
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son from “ effect ” backward to “ cause ” even in school matters ; 
and who, in the occult way which only the “ initiated ” can un¬ 
derstand— therefore I spare its rehearsal for your benefit — they 
c«?i know something of a teacher’s work without once entering 
the shop when she’s “ at home ” in it! 

So be comforted and let your foam be calmed, as the probabil¬ 
ities are that the Baltimore novitiate will get her just desert. At 
all events, whatever may be the wisdom of crying for “spilt 
milk ” in wholesale lots, it is hardly worth while to weep over 
the prospect of a bare possibility of a drop or two forgetting the 
laws of gravity and climbing up to the edge of the bucket! 

On page 04 he says: “The discharge of teachers for negli¬ 
gence or incompetency is an almost unheard-of affair.” Hello, 
here’s cheer, although it may be unconscious cheer! We have a 
right to infer that negligent or incompetent teachers are almost 
“ unheard of” in Baltimore, and we at once extend our hearty 
congratulations to the City of Monuments, its Board of Educa¬ 
tion, its supervisory staff, its principals, teachers, patrons and 
pupils, in token of admiration at the degree of excellence attained 
by the teaching force ! To be sure wo are not accustomed to the 
rhetoric which sanctions the use of “ affair” us synonymous with 
“discharge,” but we can forgive the uncouth language in view 
of the general rejoicing. 

“ There was one teacher who remained at home every time it 
rained, and yet she was not removed." ( Idem.) This shmus a 
trifle ambiguous, yet we do not despair of elucidating the point. 
If she “remained” at home, she must have been at home “every 
time it rained ” If she was at homo “ every time it mined ” it 
must have rained before it was time for her to leave homo. If 
it rained periodically and with such regularity, why, maybe — 
just maybe; I do n’t state it as a fact, only as a presumption — 
she kept her school wound up so that it did n’t need its auto¬ 
matic, mechanical-drudgery teacher when it rained; or possibly 
this was one of the “ exceptional instances that trained teachers 
are added to the corps.” (P. 55.) 

Of one thing we are sure, something was “trained;" but 
• whether the rain was trained, or the school was trained, or the 
teacher was trained, we can only surmise. 

But the “yet she was not removed” is quite as uncertain. If 
she were at home “ when it rained ” why should she be removed ? 
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Where to? On what authority? Qtd hono ? If she wore at school, 
and was responsible for the rain descending and the Hoods call¬ 
ing at untimely hours, why then surely removal would be justifi¬ 
able— at least out of the rain ! 

Seriously, although I do not know the circumstances, I can 
imagine a woman whose good work warranted the School Hoard 
in retaining her services, even when the delicacy of her health 
may have forbidden her presence in the school room on rainy 
days. Whether this had always been the condition, or whether 
health had given way under the numerous and arduous duties of 
a teacher, the fact is equally ground of praise for her who could 
by faithful service command this immunity and for the Hoard 
that granted it. No higher tribute is needed of noble work on 
the one side, and of thorough appreciation on the other. Out 
upon the one who would make it cause for removal ! 

Modesty does not forbid the eminent (?) critic. ( ?) from plan¬ 
ning for Baltimore as he already has for New York { Irfan;) and 
he frankly encourages the adoption of his suggestions in the fol¬ 
lowing words, after referring to his New York plans: “Under 
a management of some such nature the schools of Baltimore 
would undoubtedly, within a very few years, present an entirely 
different aspect.” Ho Baltimore is not without hope, for this 
educational pilot stands ready to steer her schools (or any other?) 
into the port of success. Will not some one give him a ehanee? 
Surely such talent ought not to “ blush unseen ” if at ail, nor 
“waste its sweetness on the desert air,” as it seems to be doing. 

“ Until a material change is effected, those attending the 
schools of that city will be doomed to a miserable childhood.” 
(Idem,) There's no escape! The u doom” is announced and 
Baltimore childhood foreordained to a “ miserable” existence. 
Well, it may bo better to pass a miserable childhood and not 
know it, than to have a happy childhood and deem it misera¬ 
ble. If there is consolation for the Baltimore children, I wish 
it might be passed around to them, as l fancy their tears have 
not ceased to flow since hearing to wlmt they are u doomed.” 
Lesser contributions of comfort will be gratefully received, and 
large ones in duo proportion ! 
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WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF READING IN SCHOOL? 

REV, \VM. M, THAYER, FRANKLIN, MASS. 

Our answer to this question is — to make good reader*. With¬ 
out the least reserve we put this reply against any answer the 
“new education” offers. Good reading and correct spelling uio 
as fundamental to-day as they ever were. A poor reader and 
speller is as much out of place in good society now, as he was a 
generation ago. We think he has far less excuse for ineom- 
petency on this line. For, by all the laws of progress, a child 
should be the second edition of his parents, revised and improved. 

An advocate of the “ new education,” who is a college professor 
of chemistry, said to the writer, when this subject was under dis¬ 
cussion, “Why should a scholar read well?” If he had dis¬ 
charged a six-shooter, we should not have been more startled. If 
he had asked “ Why should a scholar become a true man or 
womanV’ we should not have been more surprised. In our 
astonishment we answered bewilderingly, “ to be demit." Think¬ 
ing the matter over, afterwards, we concluded that we answered 
better than we knew. Certainly the answer was an improvement 
on the question. No scholar will ever see the time when good 
reading and spelling will come amiss. Nor will he over reach a 
period when poor reading and spelling will serve him well. The 
former will make him appear decent, the latter very indecent. 

In many schools (we will not say all), the teachers, following 
the instruction of school committees, discourse upon the “ best lit¬ 
erature” instead of the best reading. Pupils understand that 
they are expected to become familiar with good literature rather 
than to become good readers. The latter object is loBt sight of in 
the craze over die works of the best authors. So that, on the 
whole, pupils are not drilled to become good readers at all. To 
know whom the masters of the pen are, and to commit and recite 
gems from their elegant productions, is the purpose of the exer¬ 
cise. Whatever good may be derived from this aoquaintanoe 
with the master-pieces of prose and poetry, we do not hesitate to 
say, that good reading will prove vastly more advantageous to 
the average learner in the practical duties of life. 
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But one says that ‘'reading hooks must be compiled fmmdifibr- 
ent authors, that scholars may have a variety of stylos before 
them.” A very unphilosophioul thing for pupils, as a whole! 

1. Not one scholar in twenty has any literary style, nor cures 
for any. The average pupil has no literary taste and never will 
have. With all the drilling and lecturing possible, he will l>o 
profited only by that which he can use in his common-place life*. 
To understand his trade well, and be able to read a description 
of it well, will bo worth more to him than to understand and 
read the finest poem well. He has not time or talent for both. 
His school-life is too short and his talents too few for only the 
absolutely necessary acquisitions. 

2. The young mind is confused by a variety of styles. The 
teacher of penmanship gives his pupils only one style; a variety 
would hinder progress. The painter confines himself to one 
example. Kaphael studied Michael Angelo at Florence, and 
from that time rose to fame. Benjamin Franklin, at sixteen, 
studied Addison for Ids style; hut no other writer. And this has 
been true of the great artists and authors of the past. The idea 
that beginners should havo a variety of stylos in anything, was 
not entertained. It Ixdongs to the now education of our day. 

;k When pupils have pussed through the preparatory schools, 
and havo made some progress in the higher education, a study of 
different styles may improvo their own. A few of them havo a 
stylo that was bom with them, while others have one that was 
partly acquired. Both classes may derive benefit from the study 
of different authors under competent instructors. But an earlier 
attention ton variety of styles bewilders and unsettles the pupil. 

4. But this concession npplies to not more than twenty 
per cent of the pupils in our public schools; for no larger number 
than that ever pass from the preparatory to Idgher scats of learn¬ 
ing. Bo that the unwisdom of talking about literary style for the 
masses of pupils in public schools becomes still more manifest. 
Indeed, not half of tho twenty |>er cent passing on to higher 
education will over make any practical use of literary style. The 
eighty per cent who lag behind better employ their limited time 
in distinguishing themselves in common branches and character. 

5. Here and there a prodigy is found like young Everett or 
Longfellow, who masters anything a school curriculum may 
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include ; we do not speak for them. Sensible rules are not made 
for prodigies; prodigies are.exceptions to rules. 

6. For these reasons we repudiate the idea of pupils in our 
public schools studying style. Thought is greater than style, 
anytime and any where; and, without it, no style 1 is tresh and 
inspiring. The rank and file of writers in colleges never studied 
style; they had a style of their own. Matthews says, '“a good 
style can never bo acquired by copying the manner oi another. 
The only effect of such copying is to annihilate, individuality by 
substituting process for inspiration, mannerism for sincerity, and 
calculation for spontaneity.” And this condition of things is 
aggravated by the fact that no committees or teachers can tell 
whose the best stylo is. One considers Addison the model; 
another, Shakespeare; another, Cobbett; another, Macaulcv; 
others, Irving and Longfellow ; and soon to the end. Mrs. Stowe 
says, “A faultless style sends you to sleep; delects arouse and 
excite the sensibility to seek excellencies. Homo of Shakespeare's 
finest passages explode all grammar like sky-rockets; the thought 
blows the language to shivers.” Robert Waters, author of 
“Shakespeare as Portrayed by Himself,” says to writers, young 
and old, “ Express your own thoughts, feelings and experiences 
in your own way, and never imitate any man’s style or maimer, 
nor attempt to appear anything but what you art 1 .” 

Many schools have eliminated rending from their curriculum, 
strange as it may seem, By so doing they repeat the question of 
the college professor, “ Why should a pupil become a good 
reader?” implying that no reason exists why he should. A 
professor of elocution in Boston was teaching in a Now England 
college, a few years since, where ho was waited upon by the 
Superintendent of schools in the city where tho college was 
located. He inquired of the professor if lie could not bo of great 
service to the teachers of the city by lecturing to them. Tho 
professor answered that ho could. The subject was canvassed 
further, when the professor said, “ first of all, it will bo necessary 
for me to visit your schools, and hear at least some of your classes 
in reading.” The Superintendent reput'd, “ wo havo no chesses 
in reading. At times, selections of choico literature aro road by 
some scholars, that is all.” 

The professor was struck dumb with surprise at first. The 
folly of dispensing with reading seemed almost criminal to him, 
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and ho responded, “Thou I can do them no good. It would do 
foolish for mo to waste my time in teaching what theylwill never 
uso, and still more foolish for them to spend their money for the 
same useless acquisition.” The fact needs no eoimnent. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore severely criticised the modern depre¬ 
ciation of reading as an exercise, hv saying to a gentleman who 
inquired, “ Mrs. Livermore, when* did you study elocution?’* 
“In the old Hancock School, Boston, sixty year* ago, where 
Kichard Barker drilled his scholars in reading until they could 
give the meaning of the author clearly, with enunciation so dis¬ 
tinct, expressive, and haul as to in* heart 1 in any part of the 
room.” No part of her edueution in that school served her better 
than the drill in reading; and that 1ms served her best of all, the 
last thirty-live years. The fact deals a heavier blow upon the 
present method of detracting from the value of reading than any 
argument that can he framed. 


“THE PHYSICAL CULTURE FAD." 

liV MARA h, PRATT, MKDICAI* OUtKCToR OCRA.VT OVMN'ASICM, BOSTON, MASS. 

“ftnrprimag that we mast have nywtems of physic**! training in our public 
schools now-a-day». In times jwwt nature was given credit for a little intelli¬ 
gence, and children nteed and ran and play<*d. That was enough." 

From the speech of- — 

Member School Hoard, 

-, im 

Very true, Hut tiimw have changed ; perhaps not fur the Itetter— 
that, of course, is a matter of taste-—hut they have changed, and 
we must change with them. 

Time was—and is now hack in the country villages—when 
children did race and run and play, and had space and time for 
it all. Perhaps those children did not need physical training/or 
health 'h sake; but I am not at all mm\ judging from the heavy 
bearing, the awkwardness and the round shoulders of the aver¬ 
age country child, that a little well directed physical training for 
beauty's mte would have been amiss. 

But for city children, it is no question but that physical train¬ 
ing is an absolute necessity, both for health’s sake and for beauty’s 
sake. 
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Id. the first place, children need this work us u substitute for 
the exercise that would—even as the school board member has 
said—be theirs naturally were they given half a chance. 

But what chance is there, pray, for a city child? lie walks 
to his school, to be sure, but the schoolhouse is only “just around 
the comer,” comparatively speaking, in any town of size, and if 
the child’s parents have the child’s welfare at heart, ho will be 
“let out” only in time to reach school on time—street acquaint¬ 
ances not being desirable for any child. 

Reaching school, he is placed before a desk that may or may 
not be suited to his size, and there he spends five hours, at least, 
of his time each day, hunching up his shoulders, especially the 
left, or craning his head forward over book or slate, all of which 
combine to ruin chest and shoulders, spine and head as to their 
carriage. For bones at this time in life are quite as susceptible 
to influence as morals and manners. 

Coming out from the school room at night, what is there for 
him then? A small back-yard, perhaps, or at best a dull brick 
sidewalk; and even there he must not romp nor shout too loud. 
Is it any wonder, then, that the city boy or girl, finding the play 
of imagination about the only play that he may enjoy freely, 
betakes himself or herself to the big chair in the window, whore, 
at any hour after school, the passer-by may find the city chil¬ 
dren in their homes, busy with their books of stories. 

And even if the health of these children does not break down 
from this unnatural child-life, they are surely making for them¬ 
selves weak and deformed frames, which, as they grow to young 
manhood and young womanhood are sure to deprive them of 
their one birthright,—erect, fine bearing and noble carriage—and 
we have, then, children, both of city and country, the one from 
too little exercise, and the other, perhaps, from over exercise, 
developing one set of muscles at the excuse of another, proving 
to us their need for physical training. 

And it is because of this— not for the sake of a “ fad,” — that 
physical training has pressed its demands upon us. It is a need 
of our times, and instead of ignoring it, or sneering at it, let us 
rather thank fortune for the children’s sake that we have it in 
our power, at last, to place within their reach a really scientifically 
arranged system of exercises, which shall not, as has been too 
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often tho case under the old-time calisthenics, do more harm 
than good. 

The “Day's Order” upon which modern scientific gymnastics 
are based, is itself bases! upon anatomical and physiological laws. 
In the continuous execution of the entire 1 Day’s Order, every 
muscle in the body has taken its part in the exeivise, every 
blood vessel has been stretched, and the; whole body has, in 
consequences, been refreshed and re-nourished in every part. 

Tho Day’s Order has been divided into ten parts, the move¬ 
ments of which follow each other in physiological sequence. It 
might well take a whole book to explain it fully ; but even in 
this brief space we may perhaps be able to givo some idea of the 
principles of action behind the system. 

1. Introductory. 

2. Arch Flexions. 

3. Heaving Movements. 

4. Balance. 

5. Shoulder Blade. 

6. Abdominal. 

7. litoral Trunk. 

8. Slow Leg. 

9. Jumping and Vaulting. 

10. Respiratory. 

These are the " ten points ” of the Day’s Order : 

I. Introductory: — These first exercises may be any simple 
movements that shall serve to bring tho wandering thoughts of 
the various pupils together, concentrated upon the work before 
them, —- in attention / 

II. Arch Flexion*: —Uniformity of purpose secured, the pupils 
proceed to the first work in the Day’s Order proper, — the Arch 
Flexumx. Starting upon the supposition that the pupil's circu¬ 
lation has, from long sitting, become torpid, the Arch Flexions,-— 
that is, the bending backward— may well come first in order, for 
by these the large blood vessels of the trunk are stretched, and 
so, consistent with the law of vacuums the via h front* being pro¬ 
duced, the circulation in the large vessels is at once accelerated, 
and, in a few seconds, acceleration is effected even in the remotest 
and smallest blood vessels of the body. 

HI. Heaving: — With this increased tendency of blood towards 
the chest come the upper cheat or heaving movement a. These, prop¬ 
erly, are done upon a bar from which the pupil hangs, though 
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in school work various free exercises in which the chest is fixed 
are substituted. By those upper chest exercises the thoracic space 
is increased, and tins, of course, means increased respiratory 
capacity, which, in turn, means, always, improved health, since 
to breathe rightly is half the battle. 

IV. Balance: — But we must not continue those upper chest 
exercises too long, lest congestion he produced, and so, in order 
to equalize the circulation, we follow at once with Balance move¬ 
ments — heel raising, for example— by which the blood is drawn 
to the lower extremities, and the chest thus relieved. 

V. Shoulder Blade : —The circulation being thus equalized, 
we may go back again to the chest region ; hut this time let the 
objective point bo the shoulder blades. Too much attention could 
hardly be directed towards this part of the trunk, especially 
among schoolchildren and students of all ages, who sit so much 
bent over their work, thus hollowing the chest and protruding 
the shoulder blades. 

VI. Abdominal: — The chest having, by these tipper chest 
and shoulder blade exercises, become strong and firm in its 
position, let the abdominal movements he added,—that is, exer¬ 
cises in which the muscles that form the abdominal wall shall he 
exercised. Since exercise means increased strength to contract , the 
abdominal walls will become flattened, and the consequent pres¬ 
sure upon the intestines sots up an increased activity, constipa¬ 
tion is cured, and the whole process of digestion and nutrition 
improved. 

VII. Lateral Trunk: —In the abdominal exercises, the circu¬ 
lation was accelerated in the mesenteric veins, which, converging, 
empty their contents into the groat vein of the trunk which 
passes up through the thorax to the heart. Following this rush 
onward through the mesenteric to the Vena Cava , as the largo 
vessel is called, come the side bending exercises by which the 
Vena Cava is stretched, a vacuum made by which of course 
the mesenteries are assisted to pour their contents into the Vena 
Cava, all possible engoigment is thus prevented and the acceler¬ 
ated circulation equalized. There are many other physio¬ 
logical effects of the Lateral Trunk movements, but we give this 
one especially to show how perfectly physiological is the sequence 
of these points in the Day's Order. 

VIII. Slow Leg: — The Slow Leg movements are of the same 
nature physiologically as the Balance, and are given just here, 
following the Shoulder Blade, Abdominal and Lateral Trunk, 
for the same reasons. 
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IX. Jumping cm/ VtwHinf }:—During these exercises tin* 
body has been gradually rising to its highest j>oint of possibility 
for work. The jumping and vaulting demand of a pupil all the 
power for action he can command, all the nervous three, all his 
mental power of concentrating estimating and summoning for 
quick action ; lienee their place hero in the Day's Order. 

X. ltvxpirutnnj : — The muscles have now worked enough; 
the waste matter stored away in the muscles has been eliminated : 
sufficient tissue has been broken down, ami now the body needs 
to rest. As preparation then for rest, let tin* pupil inhale deeply* 
thus storing away in tin 4 system oxygen for future use, removing 
such ('O m as may be in the body generated during exercise, and 
also, as it may he, to overcome the breathlessness following the 
violent preceding exorcises. 

Thusondoth the Day’s Order, and thus emleth our very brief 
condensed outline of the meaning of it. Hut, brief as it is, we 
trust it will show to those who have wondered, and wondered in 
vain, wind this new basis lor work in physical training is, for 
which its advocates urge their claims so hotly, and because of 
which they oppose so bitterly the old-time calisthenics which, it 
is quite true, often did more harm than good. 


SHOULD POWER TO CREATE OR CAPACITY TO 
APPRECIATE BE THE AIM IN THE 
STUDY OF ENGLISH? 

J>Ai »KK UKAI> UKKUIUC Til K MASHAt’lM SKTT8 ASSOCIATION OK 
CLASSICAL AM* MHiir SCHOOL TKACHKUS AT 
CAMHIUhOK, ANttl, *i, IH(M. 

OKOKUK K UAKUNKK, CLASSICAL MUUI SCHOOL, WUHCKHTKlt, MASH, 

The public library dot's not civilize the tramp who haunts the 
reading room — it merely keeps him warm; nor the school boy 
who copies his theme there—it nearly cripples one who should 
bo made to walk alone. I 11 some way then' must he kept alive 
in our children that spark of heavenly tire called, not conscience, 
but creative [>owor. English alfords the opjmrtunity as nothing 
else in our school curriculum does. It is not enough that pupils 
be brought into contact with the best and fairest thoughts of good 
men; that is no guarantee of good and fair thoughts for them. 
Wo do not get the best results from studying the work of others; 
we get the best results by trying to produce good work ourselves. 
The capacity to produce good work should be accepted as a fact, 
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and. its production carried out and insisted upon. In this con¬ 
nection, I cannot forbear quoting a sentence of Ilazlitt’s, a writer 
who has a message for the latter part of the century as well as for 
the first. In the introduction to his Lectures on the Dramatic 
Literature of the age of Elizabeth, he says:—“ The first impulse 
of genius is to create; the contemplation of that which is so 
created is sufficient to satisfy the demands of taste; and it is the 
habitual study and imitation of the original models that, destroy 
the power and even the wish to do like. Taste limps after genius, 
and from copying the artificial models we lose sight of the living 
principle of nature. It is the effort we make and the impulse wo 
acquire in overcoming the first obstacles, that projects us forward ; 
it is the necessity for exertion that makes us conscious of our own 
strength ; but this necessity and this impulse once removed, the 
tide of fancy and enthusiasm, which is at first a running stream, 
soon settles and crusts over into the standing pool of dullness ami 
criticism. The living principle of nature! hut is not this a cre¬ 
ative rather than a receptive principle? Knowledge and hooks 
are excellent things, but they may be abused. Intellectual stim¬ 
ulus is more to be desired than intellectual satisfaction. The one 
leads to activity; the other to a merely acquiescent delight. And 
it seems to me that the mind is never so active along literary 
lines as when it is trying to produce something. 

Further, creative rather than appreciative js»wer should he the 
aim of the study of English, because the first of necessity involves 
the second, while the second by no moans carries with it the first. 
The keenest art critic may bo impotent with brush and chisel, 
but the most inferior artist finds pleusure in his art. One cannot 
know how to doathingand fail to appreciate the excellence of the 
thing which is done, but the profoundcst enjoyment of a piece of 
literary art is no guarantee of an ability or oven of an ambition 
to reproduce it or anything like it. If creative power can either 
be aroused or generated, its content comprises the aesthetic 
faculty also. 

And that, I fancy it will be said, is exactly the difficulty. 
Children cannot create; wo cannot create. “ I cannot, cannot 
write! ” How often do wo hear words like those, voiced in 
accents of despair, with a feminine insistence on the negative. 
All can learn to enjoy, but to do, and to do well is the privilege of 
only a Heaven favored few. “ Poets are born, not made,” as 
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though a hundred instances do not give this dictum the lie. lie- 
sides, even if all can do something after a fashion, the product is 
likely to bo of little value, lint, granting this — though I never 
will admit that a genuine mental product cun lack cither dignity 
or worth — it proves nothing. The helpfulness to the individual 
lies in the exercise of the power, not in the result. Are we how¬ 
ever quite sure that creative power is a peculiar and not a com¬ 
mon heritage? Nothing is easier, or more natural than to con¬ 
found the difficult with the impossible. Thought is the hardest 
thing in the world, yet all men cun think if they choose to,— if 
they will. One’s view of human nature is likely to determine his 
opinion on this branch of the theme. Of course, if von believe 
that you arc merely a temporal and spatial projection of your 
progenitors, and therefore only a bundle of inherited tendencies, 
or that you arc the product of your environment and a plaything 
in the hands of an impersonal destiny, that your will is of less 
consequence than your ancestors, you will probably think that a 
man’s capacity for achievement is entirely dependent U|«m cir¬ 
cumstances over which he has little or no control. Hut if you 
sincerely believe what we have, in theory at least, Urn taught to 
believe, in these latter days, that the divine elltatus is merely a 
very prosaic capacity for hard work; that one euueourt the Muses 
to better purpose at his desk than on Mt. Helicon ; that lie can 
work about as hard as he chooses to work ; that under the spur of 
a relentless will the dullest faculties enn he aroused to valiant 
service in any direction, then we shall cense to talk about the im¬ 
possible in connection with our children. Wordsworth once re¬ 
marked that ho could have written tragedies as perfect as Shakes¬ 
peare’s if he had a mind to, and though 1-amb did say that that 
was probably the one tiling wunting, then* was yet as much of 
elemental truth in the poet's assertion us in the sarcasm of tho 
wit. While 1 ani continually impressed with tho mental and 
spiritual barrenness of school children, 1 am never impressed with 
any lack of i>otontiul energy. They have all tho power they 
choose to have. The dullest boy, or the most intellectually in¬ 
finitesimal girl can leura and can do, if they only will. You do 
not believe me; Listen to Emerson : “ 1 do not believe that the 
differences of opinion and character in men are organic. * * I 
do not believe in the classes. Every man has a call of the 
power to do something unique.’’ Hut it muy lie that Emerson 
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was a dreamer and impractical. Let Joubert speak who was 
sane and sound if ever man was : “ Let us bear well in mind that 
education does not consist merely in adorning the memory and 
enlightening the understanding. Its main business should hr to 
direct the will.” 

The will is the faculty which not only chooses the tasks for the 
other faculties, but which sets them at work — nay more, which 
compels them to perform the tasks assigned. 

The present Professor of Mathematics in a leading American 
College abhorred the subject when an undergraduate, lie re¬ 
solved to master it because of his abhorence, and now his students 
reverence him for the mathematical radiance which he sheds. 
Still you may say : the child cannot create : ho gives no token of 
significant creative power. But what, pray, has become of it all ? 
It was surely at one time his. I have at home a little boy aged 
two, who, as generations of boys have done before him, prances 
gaily about upon a broomstick. Yet he is as truly mounted as if 
he were astride Bucephalus. What magic has transformed a 
stick into a steed? Merely the mighty creative power of the 
child’s imagination. Yet in a dozen years or more, it may be, 
not a trace of this wondrous energy will be manifested. The 
other faculties will overpower it; or, what is more likely, it will 
be dwarfed by lack of proper training in the schools, or stilled in 
the spiritually stagnant atmosphere of scientific materialism. 

I know that science continually assures us that it is full of 
poetry, and that it will yet glorify literature as it never has been 
glorified. But it has yet to do so. “ I do n’t think much of the 
Psalms,” said a student to President Wayland, “ anybody .could 
write them.” “Write some, sir,” said President Wayland. An 
ounce of performance avails more than a ton of announcement. 
The creative imagination of the young finds but little encourage¬ 
ment in our day. 

Years ago, a child held a sea shell to his ear, as ho sat on his 
mother’s lap,and said, “Mamma, what is that?” And the 
mother answered:— “ The shell once lay upon the sea beach, 

where the waves rocked it gently to and fro, and it listened to 
their song and learned it well, and even now, away up here, it 
still murmurs with the ocean’s melody.” 

The child smiled and put the shell to his ear again and yet 
again, and when weary with his other playthings he returned to 
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it, once more to list-on to the music of the loud resounding sen. 
Was what he thought and learned fantastical? I think not. 
But the more modern child, alive with the instinct- for poetry and 
beauty, despite, the unfavorable character of his intellectual at¬ 
mosphere, puts the shell to his ear and is struck and awed by its 
faint yet mighty echo, lie runs to his mamma and says : “ Mam¬ 
ma, what is that which 1 hear?” and tin* mother, with more 
knowledge than wisdom, replies, “ My child, your hhwd coursing 
through your veins and arteries from your I if t It* heart, as a result 
of its systole and diastole, sets the shell in vibration, and its vibra¬ 
tions arc in turn communicated to the auditory nerve by a mem¬ 
brane called the tympanum and three little bones—the hammer, 
anvil and stirrups — thence to the brain, where they arc transmu¬ 
ted into consciousness.” And the child drops the shell. No 
wonder: ho didn’t suppose that lie heard any such thing as that, 
and kicks a chair and bites his baby sister, and is as naughty as 
a child can be when lie asks for bread and is given a stone, 

IIow different the atmosphere of the (ireck child, who heard in 
the thunder the voice of Zeus, and saw in the ml lightning the 
evidence of his dread omnipotence—positive and negative elec¬ 
tricity can never fill the places of the gods—who looked for a 
nymph in every fountain ami a dryad in each wooded glade. 
Small wonder that hodoveloped a taste for {icrfootirm in form and 
expression which the genius of a 1‘hidios or a Sophocles alono 
could satisfy. But with no manner of unfavorable surroundings 
or attendant circumstances, can you kill the faculties of the 
human soul. They may be deadened, they may lie dwarfed, hut 
they still contain the element of life, they cun still l>o aroused to 
vital activity. Every child has creative capacity, simply because 
he has a will. 

Such at least is the theory which iB proclaimed from our 
pulpits, however little hold it may have on our habitual manner 
of thought, and which the most inspiring of our jioets and philoso¬ 
phers have sanctioned and spiritually discerned. Experience 
confirms its truth. Two years and more ago, the definite and 
systematic study of English hy first year pupilB was introduced 
into the Classical High School, at Woroeoter, by its present princi¬ 
pal, Dr. Wight. After a little, the work developed itself aubetan- 
tially along three lines—a careful study of a portion of the works 
of two American authors; of the grammatical and rhetorical 
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principles which are most frequently violated by users of English ; 
and persistent work in English composition. 

In some classes the pupils were, and still arc, required to write a 
little every day. The results were surprising. Boys and girls, 
at the end of a year of such work, wrote better on the average 
than members of the same class who had never had regular and 
systematic drill in English. Wo have had some excellent 
original production, in which the thought was not only neatly 
and correctly expressed, but also strikingly and beautifully ex¬ 
pressed. That is to say, in some cases we have succeeded in de¬ 
veloping style, not in the general run, to be sure, but could tho 
work be maintained throughout the eourso, I am confident that 
the majority of pupils could be brought to produce work of 
genuine literary merit. 

This brings the question of method fairly into the field, and I 
have but a moment for it. So far as my own experience in teach¬ 
ing English is concerned, I am convinced that persistent work in 
composition is the key to ultimate success; that is the one thing on 
which chief emphasis should be placed. The themes which I 
have in mind should have a definite and well considered form ; 
should be carefully planned, and methodically developed. 

Every one has been delighted with the inimitable grace with 
which Mr. Thurber ridicules the set composition, with its intro¬ 
duction, its orderly paragraphs, and tho bow and flourishes with 
which it concludes. But after all, an introduction is merely a be¬ 
ginning, and there are beginnings and beginnings. If you doubt 
it, study Matthew Arnold’s marvelous introductions and then 
look at the next bit of commonplace criticism which you 
encounter. 

There are paragraphs to be sure, but paragraphs are simply 
indicative of the orderly and accurate progression of tho thought, 
and thought ought surely to be orderly and accurate. One must 
finish somehow, and it must be as well to retire gracefully from 
the stage, if grace be possible, as to shuffle off or jump down. A 
courtesy is preferable to a grimace. It is easy to laugh at grammars 
and rhetorics, by whose aid some teachers seek to better the work 
of their classes in English ; but these unfortunate books, it must be 
remembered, are only attempts to state as the result of empirical 
research, the principles by which, wittingly or no, the masters of 
English prose and verse have been governed in their work. 
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Such knowledge, though imported, is yd very valuable. I 
kn ow that an imaginary pedagogic prudery in the use of English 
has been made the subject, of much good humored reproach, and 
that Professor Lounsburv refers to “that school master English 
whose Professors are found in every hamlet and cast a gloom 
over nearly every iireside.” 

But one surely might be allowed to remind Professor Luiins- 
bury that there is such a thing as inoffensive precision outside of 
Rhetorics as well as in them. The cleverness of his remark is 
only equalled by the difficulty of its verification. 1 cannot sja-ak 
for the nation, but there arc no school mastersofthe type referred 
to in Worcester, and I remember meeting none in St. Lawrence 
County, New York. 

Such a pedagogue is as much a myth as the loquacious burlier, 
the terrible enfant, and the plain girl from Boston. Tln*sv, with 
the school muster, furnish materials for the pleasantries of news¬ 
paper men and Professor Lounsburv, but they are as non existent 
as Don Quixote’s Duleinea. Barbers are silent men, children am 
seldom embarrassing, and school masters—well, their English 
is rarely above reproach of any kind. 

A direct and persistent study of English, whose only view is 
the improvement and perfecting of turn’s self in the language, is the 
sole method by which any jHirmauent and decisive attainment in 
English can bo gained. It is a favorite doctrine that, so far us 
form and expression go, English can he taught suflieiently ns u 
part of the general work of a school, btwuusc in all classes pupils, 
whon they speak and write, speak anti write English. To an ex¬ 
tent this view is sound, but only to un extent. 

Exclusive of the studies which deal with English sjieeiUcally as 
such, the curriculum of the average secondary school comprises 
ancient and modern languages; mathematics and a little of most 
of the sciences; history, with civil government mid jierlmps jxjliti- 

cal economy; and, it may Is*, a touch of mental ami moral philos¬ 
ophy. 

Just how much is likely to be accomplished for the advancement 
of English by these ? By the study of the ('lassies ami of language 

in general, much, did not the demands of grammar and syntax_ 

demands which are legitimate, nay, more, inevitable — make it im¬ 
possible to devote much time to the jierfeetion of translation. 
Bright pupils, who are willing to work hard and who strive for 
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excellence and finish in their English renderings, find the classics 
of exceeding value in acquiring proficiency in the vernacular. 
But for the mass of pupils, such study does little in behalf of Eng¬ 
lish. As regards the work, both oral and written, in all the other 
branches there is, as it appears to me, one decisive objection to 
their being either efficient or sufficient aids in the improvement 
of written or spoken English, except in so far as the 1 general in¬ 
crease of mental power derived from their pursuit conduces to 
that end. 

It is this. In these studies the thought is so largely independ¬ 
ent of the particular language in which it is couched, it so over¬ 
shadows in importance the form of words which embody it, and 
it requires from the immature pupil who is endeavoring to shite 
it such unqualified attention to prevent its eluding him com¬ 
pletely, that he cannot give to his language that care and con¬ 
sideration which language demands if it is to be used to the best 
advantage. 

Neither does the nature of the subject warrant such extreme 
care and consideration. The average pupil, unless he learns a 
. demonstration in geometry by rote, inevitably states it in dubious 
English, since the matter so wholly absorbs his attention that 
there is nothing left to bestow upon the form. It is, in fact, absurd 
to expect that a boy or girl can state and explain Ricardo’s Theory 
of Rent in unquestionable English, either on examination or in 
recitation. Those studies which are not directly literary and 
whose thought is new and difficult of apprehension, from their 
very nature afford little scope for developing facility and grace in 
ttie use of the mother tongue. Such studies afford an opportun¬ 
ity for applying literary principles which should have been 
learned and practised elsewhere, to wit: in the definite study of 
English and its composition ; they cannot properly be made in¬ 
strumental in acquiring these principles. In them literary tools 
may be used and sharpened, but not made. 

Still further, it is not enough to be learned, or to think both 
clearly and profoundly, in order to write well. Kant, with his 
verbal rather than mental difficulties, and Hegel, with his camps 
of hostile followers at the centre and on either wing, sufficiently 
demonstrate this. J 

A few months ago a prominent New York publisher said in 
reply to a remark of mine relative to the high grade of his books; 
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■“It is the hardest thing to iind men who know their subjects and 
can write about them well. A good style in a professor is very 
unusual.” 

It may as well be recognized iirst as last, for at last it is sure to 
be recognized, that good English is neither an incident* an acci¬ 
dent, an efflorescence, nor an indirect result; it is an acquirt*- 
ment, gained, as are all other acquirements, by direct and unre¬ 
mitting otFoiii in its immediate direction, that is, along Hues of 
study in which the expression is so inevitably a part of the 
thought that one cannot exist without the other, which is a j»oor 
way of saying, along distinctly literary lines. 

The substance of the whole matter was summed up by Presi¬ 
dent Eliot when, at last year’s meeting of the New England Asso¬ 
ciation of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, he remarked, 44 I have 
an impression thuttheonly way to learn to write is by writing:” 
and ho might properly enough have added, not by writing geom¬ 
etry examinations— thus one would learn to write gmuetry — 
but by writing on themes which afford at least the |*ossibility of 
literary art. Thus one learns to write anything. 


METRIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

PROF. JOSEPH V, COLLINS, 8TATK NORMAL SCHOOL, STKVKNS POINT, W18, 

A curious thing developing out of the use of standard time in 
this country has been the refusal of large numbers of towns to 
give up their local time, usually that of some ueighlMiriug city, 
and replace it by standard time. It merely illustrates the ultra- 
conservative spirit present, in such matters, in the minds of the 
masses, and shows the difficulties in the way of the general 
adoption of a uniform system of weights ami measures, ft is to 
be sincerely hoped, however, that just as the railroads secured for 
us a uniformity in time, so, some new and j>otent influence 
will come into existence to force the adoption in this country of 
the metric weights and measures now so widely used by other 
nations of the world. 

The French Commission, appointed in 1790 to devise a system 
of weights and measures, consisted of I.«a(t range, I^aPlace, Monge, 
Borda and Condorcot, five as eminent men us ever brought in a 
scientific report. One of the most difficult questions which they sot 
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themselves to decide was the choice of an invarialilo unit. They 
finally chose as the basic unit of their system, the meter, defined 
as the one ten-millionth of the earth’s quadrant, reasoning, it 
may be presumed, that if an error should afterwards be found in 
the measured length of the quadrant, this error would have to be 
divided into ten million parts for that of the meter, and the 
latter would thus become inappreciable. It has turned out, 
however, that the original value found for the. length of the 
quadrant is too small by an amount not exceeding 1-5(100 part of 
itself, or the meter is short of its theoretical value by the width of 
a moderately fine penmark. This is not much to be sure, but is 
vastly too large for scientific work, which measures lengths with 
its comparators to millionths of meters. Singularly enough an 
English commission appointed thirty yearn later fell into the 
same grave mistake in the determination of its unit by the vibra¬ 
tion of a pendulum. The error in the yard by ('upturn Kuter’s 
method was relatively less than that in the meter, but still 
altogether too great to be tolerated. When, therefore, the members 
of the International Bureau of Weights and Measures came to 
decide the question of introducing a new standard meter conform¬ 
able to the old definition, or to another; or, of retaining the original 
meter and kilogram of the archives as the units, they unanimously 
chose the latter. Hence the old and much used objection to the 
metric system that its unit is not correct, is no longer valid. The 
theoretical values have been given up, and the real standards of 
length and weight are the concrete oneB made and kept as such 
at the laboratory of the Bureau near Paris. 

But whatever may be said of the theoretical unit, the meter, the 
metric system itself is wonderfully simple and compact, and singu¬ 
larly well adapted for use in the every day affairs of men. The 
original plan was to make every denomination, indeed everything 
m the system, depend on the meter. Just as the foot, square foot 
and cubic foot give the units for the linear, square and cubic 
tables, so the linear meter, the square meter, and the cubic meter 
serve as the principle units for the corresponding tables in the 
metric system. Then the cubic decimeter, called for short a liter, 
was made the unit of the capacity table, and the gram, defined 
“ the ^ght of a cubic centimeter of water, was taken as the unit 
of weight. As far as the system goes this is the whole story. 
■But “ the best laid plans of mice and men gang aft agley.” It 
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turned out, owing to the practical difficulty in the way of mak¬ 
ing a perfect cube, that the kilogram of the archives does not have 
its exact defined value ; and, still further, that it is easier to deter¬ 
mine the magnitude of the liter from the kilogram than from the 
meter. Thus two of the units are not exactly consistent with the 
third; but this discrepancy is very slight, so that for all practical 
purposes the system is consistent. The failure to properly 
understand what is involved in the foregoing was the occasion of 
a controversy in one of our scientific journals in which a good 
deal of cloudy reasoning was exhibited on one side. 

Properly speaking, but six tables of weights and measures are 
needed. They are those for time, length, area, volume, weight 
and money. The table for time does not conform to the decimal 
scale, having come down to us from antiquity. What is called 
the sexagesimal division of time and angles was the work of the 
Babylonians. It is thought that they allowed 360 days in a 
year, and wore thus led to divide the circle into 360 degrees, the 
sun moving forward among the stars one degree each day. 
Then, when they laid the radius of the circle divided into 360 
degrees on the arc, it covered, as every school-boy now knows, 
exactly 60 of these degrees. In this way, time measure and cir¬ 
cular measure came to bo inseparably connected, and 60 came to 
be the scale number. There is authority for the belief that the 
Babylonians divided the day itself into 60 hours, though Herod¬ 
otus distinctly says their day was divided into twelve parts. 
Only once has any systematic effort been made to change the di¬ 
vision of the quadrant from 90 to 100 degrees or grades. It was 
planned by the French in the present century in the hope that 
the decimal system could be extended to angular as well as to 
linear quantities. They even prepared complete natural and log¬ 
arithmic tables. But all their otforts were in vain. The degree 
is in use now as it always has been. In analytical investigations, 
however, as all mathematicians know, the angular unit is made to 
depend on the linear unit. 

The Money Table in the metric syvstem is quite like that of 
this country, except in the value of the unit. The franc, worth 
19.3 cents, is the principal unit, corresponding to our dollar, and 
is equal to one hundred centimes, the latter corresponding to our 
cents. Dropping out of consideration the time and money tables, 
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four remain, viz., Linear Measure, Square Measure, Cubic Meas¬ 
ure and Weight. To these is added in the metric system, for 
convenience, a fifth,—the Capacity Table. The different denomi¬ 
nations in the several tables, as almost every one knows, are 
formed by means of the Greek and Latin words for multiples of 
ten used as prefixes to the units of the tables. Thus kilometer 
moans one thousand meters, vhilhri being the Greek word for one 
thousand. Centigram is one one-hundredth of a gram, the Latin 
prefixes always denoting fractions. In this way the system com¬ 
plete comes to have some forty denominations, hut only about 
half of them are much used. To show into what small compass 
the motric system can be put, we give, in a foot-note, a scheme of 
its tables, including all their different denominations. Those de¬ 
nominations most used are marked by their abbreviations in the 
proper squares. This arrangement might possibly be found con¬ 
venient by teachers in the work of instruction. It has this ad¬ 
vantage, that it appeals to the eye, rather than to the memory 
unaided. 

The law which made the metric system legal in the United 
States was passed July 28, 18*50. From the time of the passage of 
the act until now, practically all our arithmetics have* contained 
the motric tables with exorcises on them. Unhappily, we seem to 
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have made very little progress towards its general adoption. It 
is true the metric system is used largely in scientific work, in the 
custom houses and to a certain extent in the Post Office depart¬ 
ment, and is now being taught and used in the medical colleges 
for pharmaceutical purposes. Also the smaller metric divisions 
are quite commonly seen on small wooden scales designed for use 
in the schools. But as regards any general use of the system, we 
seem to be nearly as far from it as we were when the law was 
first passed. The desire to learn and use the system is not lack¬ 
ing. The main trouble seems to lie in the way we have set about 
learning it. The metric system should be taught in the schools 
simply and purely for its own sake, and not in its relation to our 
own system. When taught in the latter way it is in danger of 
becoming repulsive to the learner, and for the following reason. 
The nomenclature of the metric system is taken entirely from for¬ 
eign languages, and, though it is not so, is bound to appear 
strange, and even difficult, to a scholar whose studies have been 
confined entirely to the English language. Granted that the 
metric reductions onco understood are extremely easy, yet the 
difficulty of mastering the unfamiliar terms and notation is suf¬ 
ficient to require careful and jn'olonged drill. It is doubly diffi¬ 
cult, then, to reduce from any given denomination in our system 
to any given denomination in the metric system, or conversely, 
particularly if the metric part of the reduction, though really very 
easy, is not well understood. The remedy for this is easy to find. 
Let the metric tables and reductions be first thoroughly learned 
by an abundance of exercises on them alone. Then, if cross-reduc¬ 
tions must bo made, a full table of equivalent values will enable 
anyone quite familiar with both systems to make any desired 
reduction quickly and intelligently. In a recent arithmetic from 
one of our best publishing houses, rather more than one-half of 
the exercises were of the cross-reduction kind, and these were 
given after the pupils had solved only about two pages of exer¬ 
cises in a foreign system and in a strange notation, all entirely 
new to them ! Is it any wonder that the school children, as a 
rule, dislike the metric system and never learn it except in the 
purely memorizing way. They are not philosophers and do not 
see that the real trouble lies in the old system and not in the now. 
It would be a groat aid towards learning the system if the state 
were to provide for the school rooms the metric lengths, measures 
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and weights in common use, and the scholars were to be drilled 
into familiarity with them. How can they come to know that 
which they have never seen nor handled? Taught in this way 
the metric weights and measures would come to be recognized us 
a beautiful and connected system complete in itself. From this 
study the scholar would grasp the idea of a scientific metrology, 
and would be prepared to better understand the systems of con¬ 
nected units used in physics. 

In the early days of the republic some of our most eminent 
statesmen, notably Washington, Jefferson and John Quincy 
Adams were much interested in the introduction into our country 
of a simple system of weights and measures, In 17D2, our pres¬ 
ent convenient denominations of money came into use, instead of 
the English pounds, shillings and pence. Though empower'd by 
the constitution to establish weights and measures, Congress has 
largely left the whole mutter to the states. In 1828 it enacted 
that the English standard yard and pound troy, copies of which 
were made for us by Troughton, should he the American stand¬ 
ards of length and weight. About the same time, by executive 
order, the old Winchester bushel (2150.42 cu. in.) and gallon 
( 231 cu. in.), then in common use in England, were made the 
government standards of capacity, and thus came into general 
use in this country. Fnfortunately, in 1834, the English stand¬ 
ards were destroyed by fire, and the commission appointed to 
restore them adopted, not the Winchester units, but new ones 
called the imperial gallon (277.2 cu. in.) and imperial bushel 
(2218.2 cu. in.), whose use was made mandatory in 1836 by the 
English government. By those changes the imperial gallon of 
water was made to weigh exactly ten pounds avoirdupois, and 
the imperial bushel to contain exactly eight imperial gallons. 
But the outcome of all this has boon that in this last decade of 
the 19th century, the five principal units of capacity of the two 
greatest nations, though they have the mine namex , are appreciably 
different in size. The English pints, quarts and gallons are vory 
nearly equal to 6-5 of the corresi>onding American denominations, 
and the English pocks and bushels are approximately 34-33 of 
the American ones. Moreover there are in use in this country 
three kinds of drams, three kinds of ounces, two kinds of pounds, 
two kinds of hundred weights, two kinds of tons, two kinds of 
pints, two kinds of quarts, and two kinds of miles. It must be 
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admitted that progress has been made when we remember that 
before the metric system was introduced there were at least 400 
different pounds in use in Europe alone, and probably quite as 
large a number of units of length and of capacity. But then no 
systematic effort was made to connect them. We, on the other 
hand, have exact scales of relations for all our different units, 
and to properly make all the reductions which may arise is 
enough to distract mathematicians, to say nothing of scholars in 
school. 

One who had never looked into the matter would be amazed 
at the number of inquiries made, and reports presented in Con¬ 
gress, in state legislatures, and in scientific bodies on this general 
question of weights find measures, and the metric system in partic¬ 
ular. It is a curious fact, notwithstanding, that interest in these 
questions seems latterly to bo rather abating than increasing. If 
statesmen were willing to interest themselves formerly, why can¬ 
not some be found now who would be willing to investigate the 
questions involved, and to urge forward this important reform. 
If the time is not rij>o, it ought to be made ripe. A system which 
has been found adapted to the needs of the great European 
nations besides Franco, and to many of the South American 
countries, could surely be used to advantage in the United States. 


MULTUM IN PARVO. 

1. Change brings rest, in brain work as elsewhere. 

2. The value of a theory lies in its practicability. 

3. Your school room should not become a morgue for dead ideas. 

4. Skillful arrangement of your program means a saving of men¬ 
tal and moral force. 

5. Despotism begets desperation even in the school room. 

6. Real dignity is a useful characteristic, but — it may get 
lonesome sometimes. 

7. Thoroughness is the backbone of honesty, even in teaching. 

8. Do you sufficiently emphasize the bright side of your work, or 
do you always wear the willow, play funeral dirges, and deal more 
lately in groans than in singing or laughter? Then, as an honest 
fortune teller, I can predict nothing brighter for you than failure, 
nothing easier than to get left in the onward march of the profession. 

Y. 
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EDITORIAL. 

O NE of the most important of recent educational publications is 
a document of thirty-two pages with the title, “ The Trustees 
of the John F. Slater Fund; Occasional Papers No. 3; Education of 
the Negroes since 1860; by J. L. M. Curry, LL. D, Secretary of the 
Trustees of the John F. Slater Fund.” 

Dr. Curry is now the best known among Southern educators; the 
secretary of both the Peabody and Slater Educational Funds, and 
one of the most inspiring and effective American public speakers in 
the interest of universal education. His time is laigely occupied in 
visitations through the Southern states; and his appearance before a 
Legislature is almost certain to be followed by more favorable enact¬ 
ments and more generous appropriations in the interest of the public 
•schools for both races and all classes. He is one of the few “ Great 
Educators ” who have brought to the consideration of school work a 
long experience in public life, a broad scholarship and a generous 
and discriminating political philosophy. He also possesses the rare 
literary faculty of presenting an important subject in brief space, with 
•such discriminating selection of its salient points as leaves nothing 
lacking to its correct understanding. In the present pamphlet of 
thirty-two pages, Dr. Curry has presented the leading facts concern¬ 
ing the education of the negroes since 1860. No Southern man has 
■shown such a thorough appreciation of the work wrought by Northern 
benevolence for the schooling of the negroes, and nobody Bees more 
clearly the danger of complicating the schooling of this race by the 
well-meant efforts of the different religious sects to build up the worn- 
out parochial school system, as an annex to their new churches for 
the negroes. He also brings forward the most important fact in the 
matter, that, while the North has given freely of money and conse¬ 
crated missionary service for the freedmen, and still supports second¬ 
ary, common and collegiate schools in the South for 30,000 colored 
■children and youths, the Southern states, since 1870, have paid, from 
their own poverty, with small help from the colored folk, #79,000,000 
for the education of the children and grand-children of their former 
slaves, in common schools. Although the paper closely follows the 
lines of historic development, yet the writer throws in an occasional 
suggestion that openB long vistas of thought on the whole subject of 
the relation of the races in our country. Like all competent inquir¬ 
ers, he has no question of the general value of the work already done, 
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and. a thorough conviction of the competence of the negro people for 
education into good American citizenship. Altogether, it is by far 
the most valuable tract recently printed on this vexed question of the 
education of the Negro, and in its calm, Christian and patriotic spirit 
is a model for the discussion of a theme which seems attractive to a 
multitude of writers in proportion to their lack of competence to 
grasp its central facts or measure its dim and distant outlines. 

I NCIDENTALLY, this publication brings before the thoughtful 
reader a contemplation of the most prominent fact in the progress 
of popular education in Christendom, within the past thirty years. 
We do not forget that the period between 1S95 and 1870, when the 
two Virginias established the common school for all children, was 
also notable for the new departure of popular education in England. 
We also remember the great progress in the same direction, especially 
in Italy and France, and in several of the South American republics 
since the close of our Civil war. But, certainly, them has never been 
a movement so radical and so fraught with untold advantages to a 
people hitherto only known as barbarians or slaves, as the organiza¬ 
tion of the American common schools, during this generation, in all 
its departments, in every state hitherto connected with slavery, 
including the emancipated race, and the wonderful persistence of all 
these commonwealths, despite the hindrance from prejudice, poverty, 
the exasperations of civil war, and too often the luck of national 
appreciation in this good work. A table, furnished by the National 
Bureau of Education, covering the sixteen years from 1870 to 1892, 
quoted in this pamphlet, is wonderfully suggestive. During these 
years of recovery from a calamity that might well discourage all 
effort, the common school enrollment of the South has risen from 
1,827,139 white and 571,509 colored pupils, schooled at an expense of 
$11,231,073. in 1879-77, to 3,907,549 white and 1,354,319 colored 
scholars, with an expenditure of $27,991,448 in 1891-92. The total 
amount expended in the twenty-four years since 1870 for the com¬ 
mon school by the Southern states, reaches the enormous sum of 
$300,000,000, beside a large outlay in rebuilding the academical and 
collegiate institutions of the old time, with the establishment of many 
new agencies and institutions for the higher education, representing 
an endowment of several millions; among which may be named, as 
specially important, Johns Hopkins, in Baltimore; the Washington 
University, in St. Louis; Vanderbilt, in Nashville; and Tulane, with 
its annex, the Sophia Newcomb College for women, in New Orleans. 
A change so radical and complete, so resolutely entered upon and 
persisted in, mainly with remarkable wdsdom and courage, with such 
remarkable results in one generation, certainly entitles the people of 
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these sixteen states to the post of honor in the record of achievement 
in the field of popular education in all civilized lands. Here is the 
most potent element of hope and confidence for the favorable outcome 
of our Southern Commonwealths in their conflict with the peculiar 
dangers and difficulties of their exceptional situation, in itself, the 
history of the establishment and steady growth of the people’s school 
in these states, under these circumstances, during the past thirty 
years, is an unanswerable argument in behalf of republican society 
and government. 

I N the line of the suggestion seconded in a recent editorial in this 
magazine, an earnest effort is being made to improve the health 
conditions of the Boston schools. Trained physicians have for a 
month past visited every school daily, inspecting the scholars, select¬ 
ing any doubtful eases for further and more careful examination, and 
quarantining any who may be centers of infection. For instance, 
one child was found who merely felt a little ill, but showed no sign of 
serious indisposition to an ordinary observer. The trained specialist 
however, detected some obscure signs of dipthoria, took a “ culture ” 
from the child’s throat and found multitudes of bacteria. The 
child was at once removed from the school and undoubtedly a 
serious epidemic was averted. One such case is enough to justify all 
the expense of the experiment and we understand that there have 
already been a number of such cases. Along with this most praise¬ 
worthy movement in the schools a thorough examination is being 
made, under the auspices of the cattle commissioners, of ail the cows 
in the state, with a view to stamping out that dreaded and fearfully 
prevalent disease, tuberculosis. The “tuberculin ” test, pronounced 
practically infallible by scientific men, is being systematically applied 
under state authority, and many cows which have been furnishing 
milk for home and market are being killed as seriously infected with 
tuberculosis. 

What is being done in Massachusetts in those two lines of experi¬ 
mentation will be of immense value as object-lessons, and when the 
full statistics shall have been gathered, we believe one of the greatest, 
movements of modem times will have been inaugurated for the 
preservation and prolongation of human life. 
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THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF TEN. 

THE MATHEMATICAL CONFERENCE. 

PRES. H. H. SEERLEY, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA, 

There have been sundry attempts, recently made, to ridicule the 
conference report regarding mathematical study in secondary schools. 
Several prominent, thoughtful superintendents have appeared in print, 
in leading educational journals, treating this conference report as if its 
makers were either ill advised and ignorant, or thoughtless and indif¬ 
ferent of what good schools are now actually doing. 

It might be well to remember at the outset, that this report was 
not prepared for the sole benefit of large cities and towns, such as 
these writers represent, but for the benefit of multitudes of schools 
which have very little professional supervision, and which do not 
claim to be leading the world in progressive methods of educational 
thought. College men know that their students are more likely to 
come from the country districts, than from the thriving, prosperous 
cities and lively business centers, and these destructive critics ought 
to take this into consideration in discussing the report, and treat its 
recommendations honestly on its merits. Even if it is granted that 
the large cities are up to the standard required by this conference, 
and that they are under the direction of presumably well-qualified 
and practical, common-sense superintendents, needing no such in¬ 
struction as this report presents, yet it must be conceded that there are 
multitudes of public school children remaining, who are taught by 
teachers whose only guide is the text-book; and certainly it cannot be 
denied, that the majority of the most used text-books contain much 
work and instruction of the very kind condemned so strongly by the 
conference. 

No sensible person can deny, that the so-called commercial arith¬ 
metic, that has assumed so much prominence in works on practical 
arithmetic and in the teaching of the schools, has really been barren 
of the expected results, and the time and strength given to it might 
have been more profitably expended on other lines. The emphasis put 
upon a sort of book-keeping, and upon sundry applications of percent¬ 
age, assumed to be in accordance with business methods, has really 
developed a sort of work and study that possesses no similarity to act¬ 
ual business used in the counting houses of the country, and has not 
developed the accountants or the mental power needed. The great 
popularity of the commercial or business schools, and the seeming 
demand for the supposed practical, has induced the secondary school 
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to attempt to usurp the province of the commercial college, ami do a 
special line of technical work for which il is not fitted and for which 
its pupils are not prepared in age or in intentional future. 

It is certainly host to leave to the commercial college this technical 
part of education, since its patrons will specially want this kind of 
training, and it is an error to conclude that (>verv hoy and every girl 
in a secondary school should he given this technical instruction,'with 
the idea or the hope that he and she will some time need it, and that 
it is remarkably practical and useful. 

In the next place, the conference is right in demanding a return to 
the old-time rigid training in ready reckoning,—mental arithmetic. 
The demand for this reform is very great, and the need for ready reckon¬ 
ing, and for ability to read results accurately and quickly, will he 
evident to any one who will take the trouble to investigate. Written 
arithmetic, —pen and pencil work —has absorbed almost the en¬ 
tire time and attention of the pupil, and also the teacher; and while 
there has been a general advance in the knowledge of arithmetic 
among the people, there had lieen a retrogression in the ability to do 
such ready reckoning in the ordinary business pursuits of life, when 
compared with the knowledge of arithmetical students, the attendants 
ot the schools of forty years ago. This result is induced and main¬ 
tained by the system of tests so generally in use now, in all sorts of 
examinations, from those required by the [J. 8. government to those 
ordinarily imposed to determine a pupil’s passing from grade to grade. 
The written test has become universal, and schools naturally prepare 
their pupils to meet the system in vogue. 

This plea is not a discovery of the Committee of Ten, nor of the 
mathematical conference. It is a fact cogently stated by man}’ edu¬ 
cators, and by all careful critics of the tendencies of present educa¬ 
tional efforts. It is certainly to bo expected that this recommenda¬ 
tion will be acted upon in good faith by all professional, thoughtful 
teachers, as the times are ripe for the change. It is to be remarked 
that Chicago has just decided to place a text-hook on mental arith¬ 
metic in the hands of the pupils of the grammar grades, at an 
expense to the people of $30,000,— a certain evidence that the report 
has begun to take elfeet, even whore supervision should be sup¬ 
posed to have been at its best. 

The conference is cortainly in the right in asking that mathematical 
language be used correctly in all the varieties of studies, and that in 
teaching arithmetic, algebraic principles should not be violated. 
Many primary teachers use algebraic signs in expressing arithmetical 
work, and very frequently violate the proper and correct usage, not 
seeming to know that it is wrong to teach erroneous applications of 
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these signs, and compel afterwards the unlearning of these things 
that could easily have been taught right from the beginning, without 
loss or trouble. There should be harmony in all schools in regard to 
mathematical language ; and the teachers in elementary grades should 
heed and act upon these suggestions. 

Another thing much emphasized by the conference is the import¬ 
ance and the necessity of correlation. It is an error to teach arith¬ 
metic, algebra and geometry as though they were not related to each 
other. By attending to correlation, duplicating could be avoided and 
time actually gained. Cube root, powers, square root, etc., do not 
need to be taught several times as is frequently now done; and the 
grammar school does not need give attention to such subjects, 
thereby having time to devote attention to topics necessary to enrich 
the course, and give a more living interest to the work of those grades, 
than does at present exist in even many very good grammar schools. 

Not a suggestion of the mathematical conference is “ wide of the 
mark” if it be properly and fairly considered. They are, as a whole, 
pertinent and desirable of attainment. All the more flagrant abuses 
mentioned are commonly found in many public schools, and some of 
these can be found by the unprejudiced in the better schools. These 
recommendations, if they become universal, would make progress 
and would bring about needed improvements. Despite the talk 
about objective teaching of denominate numbers and mensuration, 
that has been heard in educational circles the past decade, there are 
multitudes of good, well-informed teachers that are entirely indiffer¬ 
ent to the method proposed, and are well satisfied to give the ordi¬ 
nary text-book exposition without a single piece of apparatus and 
without any laboratory demonstration. Objective teaching of number 
and the sundry applications of arithmetic are taught in the occasional 
school rather than in the common school, and the old-time ideas and 
methods dominate the whole country much more largely than the 
radical educational writer might see fit to admit. It is well, there¬ 
fore, to send out the ideas of the conference in this regard; to get 
its notions into institutes, normal schools, method classes and teachers' 
meetings; and by all the agencies, to do what can be rightly done 
to reform current conditions, and thus develop more rational work, 
and secure in the end a more effective mathematical training. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PROFESSIONAL STUDY. 

THE TEACHERS’ INTERNATIONAL READING CIRCLE. THIRD 
MONTHLY SYLLABUS FOR THE THIRD YEAR. 

PREPARED KY DR, <'HA8. J. MAJORY, NEWTON, N. J., SECRETARY, 

FOR THE TSK OF rOKRESPONDEXrE MEM RHUS. 

In the city and town graded schools, the study of pedagogical liter¬ 
ature has been made general. Few teachers in those schools now go 
on with their work from day to day without such study, more or less 
definitely and earnestly pursued. Butin the ungraded,— the rural 
school—the great mass of the teachers are yet to he readied by this 
influence. The county or state ofikers who can bcHt stimulate the 
rural teachers to the study of educational magazines and books, will 
do the greatest work now required in the advance of popular educa¬ 
tion. 

I. ROSEAU'S EMILE. PAGES (17-100. 

19. Would it he wise to leave a child untaught from a fear that 
he might be taught wrong ? 

20. May it be right sometimes to require memory-work beyond 
the child’s full grasp of the ideas involved ? 

21. How early may it be wise to instruct a child in a language 
other than his mother-tongue? 

22. May the instruction given to childrun be limited to that of 
which they can see thoactual and present advantage? 

23. Can school government be based on other foundation than the 
authority and direct command of tho teacher? 

24. Under home influences alone, would Hosseau’s scheme of 
government prove successful ? 

25. How can the lessons learned upon tho play-ground be made 
use of in increasing tho value of lessons learned from books ? 

26. What general principle as regards clothing might avoid the 
evils from which Rosseau warns us, as well as those to which his 
directions would be likely to lead us? 

27. What argument for manual-training, as a branch of school 
work, may be drawn from the plea for the exercise of all the Benses? 

II. HERBART’8 PSYCHOLOGY. PAGES Sft-53. 

15. Can all well-known facts in psychology be explained from 
accepted fundamental principles? 

16. Why cannot elementary facts in psychology be determined 
from a study of the action of the mature minds? 
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17. Upon what distinctions are the author’s two classifications of 
mental faculties based ? 

IS. Why cannot these classifications be deemed either final or com¬ 
plete with regard to the acts of the mind ? 

19. What reason is given for declaring the causal relation from 
sense to reason to be untenable ? 

20. How is the mental faculty of brutes to be regarded as com¬ 
pared with that of man ? 

21. In what sense is the power of directing attention to different 
acts a characteristic of human mind? 

22. Shall concepts be viewed as combining in consequence of an 
act of the understanding or because of external conditions? 

23. What necessary limitation of capacity in the training of brutes 
finds a parallel in the case of man ? 

III. ADLER'S MORAL INSTRUCTION. PAGES 41-60. 

LECTURE V. 

21. In what respects is it difficult to trace the beginnings of 
moral life in the child? 

22. What aid must mothers give in the study of child develop¬ 
ment if ascertainable facts are to be generalized into valuable prin¬ 
ciples ? 

23. In what manner may regularity of care become an important 
factor in early moral training ? 

24. Why is it important that the habit of obedience be sought as 
early as evidence of wilfullness is manifested ? 

25. What constitutes the basis of an act of conscience ? 

26. Is the distinction of right and wrong wholly an acquired fac¬ 
ulty, or is it inherent in the child’s mind? 

27. With what moral habits does a child ordinarily enter school? 

28. What is the first form of moral training at the school ? 

IV. FROEBEL’S EDUCATION OF MAN. PAGES 94-127. 

20. Boyhood is the period for learning, on the child’s part; for 
training, on the part of parent and teacher. 

21. To strengthen and direct the will is the essential work of the 
school. 

22. The true basis of right will culture lies in the proper activity 
and firmness of the feelings and of the heart. 

23. The family is the type of true life and the source of active 
interest in all surroundings. 

24. Importance of wisely nurturing the formative instinct as 
manifested in the child's efforts to assist in work. 

25. The early adventures of the boy are in quest of knowledge, and 
they result in parallel development of power. 
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26. The games of boyhood educate for life by awakening and cul¬ 
tivating many civil and moral virtues. 

27. The love of story and of song are further manifestations of 
right mental activity, and should be utilized to the child's develop¬ 
ment in knowledge and power. 

28. The evil characteristics so often manifested in boy-life have 
been developed by neglect of right tendencies, and by arbitrary and 
willful interference with right activities. 

29. The true remedy for any evil is to find the original good 
quality that has been repressed or misled, and then to foster and 
guide it aright. 

30. Much harm is done by attributing wrong motives to deeds 
that were mere results of impulse without any due appreciation of 
consequences. 

V. PICKARD’S SCHOOL SUPKRVISION. PACKS &S-48. 

23. City supervision properly differs in character from state or 
county supervision. 

24. The usual organization of the city school hoard frees the 
superintendent from mere matters of financial and material manage¬ 
ment. 

25. The qualifications and work of teachers, and the instruction 
and discipline of pupils constitute his field of active labor. 

26. As an adviser, he needs to he familiar with all elements and 
details of school matters, though free from responsibility outside his 
immediate domain. 

27. The superintendent has necessary duties toward many phases 
of his school work. 

28. He is in danger of giving undue attention to some lines of 
duty while neglecting others. 

29. Into the best possible scheme of manifold duties it is necessary 
that he put his own vigorous personality. 

30. In relation to pupils, the superintendent should he prepared 
to lead his teachers into right knowledge of child-life. 

31. He should see that the course of study and the teachers’ 
methods of instruction duly foster the child’s desire for knowledge. 

32. He should be careful that discipline tends to nourish and 
build up the inner life of the child. 

S3, He should provide for due exercise of the child’s powers of 
expression. 

34. He should furnish sufficient opportunity for physical and 
manual activity. 

35. He will find his most valuable field in the primary classes of 
his schools. 
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VI- LAURIE'S RISE OF UNIVERSITIES. PAGES 75-106. 

LECTURE V. 

23. Meager results of the work of Charlemagne in learning or lit¬ 
erature. 

24. In the accumulation of materials and the forming of libraries 
much was done for education. 

25. The art of grammar, the only branch of learning generally 
deemed valuable. 

26. A vivid picture of domestic fidelity and of personal zeal In 
education. 

27. Moral, rather than intellectual progress during the ninth and 
tenth centuries. 

28. Influence of the rise of chivalry. 

29. Greater intellectual activity among the Mohammedans. 

LECTURE VI. 

30. The era of universities inaugurated in the twelfth century. 

31. The unity of reason and philosophy with religion asserted. 

32. Great central schools for layman as well as for ecclesiastic 
made possible by great social changes. 

33. Civil freedom secured in city charters and city schools result¬ 
ing therefrom. 

34. Increased communication with Africa and Asia, resulting 
from the Crusades. 

35. The university a development of the cathedral and monastery 
school under the external influence of Saracenic learning. 

36. The university defined. 

PREYER'S DEVELOPMENT OF INTELLECT. PAGES 64-98. 

12. The impressive and the expressive paths of the organs of 
sound separately active before any communication is established. 

13. Vowel sounds first uttered, 

14. The vowel sounds only of the first-learned words apparently 
recognized. 

15. Recognition of first-learned words not different from that in 
the case of lower animals. 

16. The correct repeating of a heard sound, syllable or word, the 
evidence of established communication through the entire speech- 
tract. 

17. Early imitative speech not usually associated with early 
development of true understanding. 

18. Concepts must be in the mind of the child before the language 
expressing those concepts can have any meaning. 

19. Words are essential to the forming of clear concepts of the 
higher sort. 

. 20- The child’s process of learning to speak fully in accord with 
his later process of learning to write. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 

Oil K AT 1U{ JTA1N. KVKNI.Vi SCHOOLS IN LONDON. 

The new regulations of the English education department respect¬ 
ing evening schools virtually change these from elementary to con¬ 
tinuation schools. Although sufficient time has not yet elapsed to 
show the full effects of the measures, it is evident that the attendance 
upon the schools and the interest of the students are increased. Tho 
London School Hoard anticipated the action of the department so far 
as possible in the conduct of their evening schools. The following are 
interesting features of the policy adopted by this hoard in 1NN9: To pro¬ 
vide for efficient supervision they resolved, that nine persons, interested 
and experienced in the work of the evening classes, should bo ap¬ 
pointed to organize and visit the classes, and to net us correspondents. 
In accordance with this resolution, nine organizers and eorrosjumd- 
ents were appointed as an experiment, tor one year from August 
28d, 1889, and have since been re-appointed each year. Adults are, 
as far as possible, taught apart from junior students. The schools 
are entrusted to the cure of special Uxlics of local managers com¬ 
posed of ladies and gentlemen residing in the vicinity. They are 
opened only where it is believed that they will he well attended. 

The two sexes do not, as a rule, meet at the same time in the same 
building. A school for male pupils is held, if possible, in the hoys 7 
department, and that for female pupils in the girls' department, of a 
school. 

In order to make those“ Evening Continuation Schools ’’ thoroughly 
well known, the hoard invite, by various means, the corporation of 
ministers of religion, su]K*rintendcnts ofSundav schools, employers of 
labor, secretaries of clubs, and ot any other ladies and gentlemen 
who, by virtue of their position, are able to influence persons to join 
the schools. Posters, also, are largely employed, ami this year much 
good has been done by distribution of handbills, through the agency 
of the attendance officers. 

Prizes are awarded to students who attend regularly, and who ob¬ 
tain a good report from the responsible teacher. Special prizes are 
also given by the board to students who pass the examination of the 
Science and Art department. There are also the prizes and certifi¬ 
cates offered by the Science and Art department and the Society of 
Arts. Certificates are awarded to students who have received at least 
twelve complete hours’ instruction in one or more subjects, and have 
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made diligent progress in the same. If any students are unable to 
attend the whole time, they are urged to attend for as long and as 
often as possible, and to regard even an attendance of one hour a 
week as better than none at all. Among advanced subjects taught 
are Book-keeping, Shorthand, French, German, Latin, Science, Alge¬ 
bra, Geometry; also domestic work, dress making, etc., for girls; 
wood-carving and other manual arts for boys. 

Social gatherings, entertainments and lectures for the students and 
their friends, are held in connection with many of the schools. 
Clubs have also been formed for football, swimming, chess and 
draughts. The libraries of the schools are open for the free use of 
the students. In some cases periodicals are also provided by volun¬ 
tary donations, and lanterns are used to illustrate the lessons. An 
assistant teacher is allowed in the school when the average atten¬ 
dance exceeds twenty ; a second assistant, when it reaches forty; a 
third assistant, when it reaches sixty; a fourth assistant, when it 
reaches ninety; a fifth assistant, when it reaches 120; and a sixth and 
last assistant, when it reaches 150. The net cost of conducting the 
classes in 1892-03 was 28,113.£, 2s, 3d, (about $140,000 ) or 2 £, 8s, 
9d, ($12) per pupil. 

TIIK UKLKUOUS INSTRUCTION CONTROVERSY. 

The controversy over the question that has agitated the London 
School Board for nearly two years, and affected in some measure the 
entire country, is on the eve of settlement by the ballot. If the 
Progressives carry the School Board election, the settlement of 1870 
will probably not be disturbed : if the clerical party triumph, it will 
be greatly strained if not actually violated. Pending the election, the 
air is full of statements and manifestos. The Progressive members 
of the board are out with a statement protesting against denomina¬ 
tional tests, denying the imputation of godlessness, and asserting that 
the “ theological activity of the present board has hindered its legiti¬ 
mate work.” Mr. Stanley denounces the denominational spirit and 
stands by the settlement of 1870. The present chairman of the 
board, Mr. Digglc, in his address to his constituents, affirms his inten¬ 
tion to maintain u Christian Education,” but is evidently prepared to 
give up the “ test circular ” that has given so much offence to teach¬ 
ers. Mr. Athelsan Riley follows suit characterizing his position as 
“ Trinitarian.” Cardinal Vauglm has issued an appeal to Roman 
Catholics calling upon them to strike a blow in defence of Christian¬ 
ity. The Bishop of Iiondon, although not in favor of the circular, 
a does not hesitate in his choice between its advocates and the 
Progressives,” whom he charges with an endeavor to destroy “ the 
settlement of 1870 ” u by gradually interpreting all religion out of it.” 



The London Baptist Association declares through the 

combined action of Mr. llilev, tin* English Church Union, Cardinal 
Vaughn, and the Bishop of London/' the “entire Hoard school 
system of the country, and especially the use of the Bible without 
creeds and without priests/'is in “grave peril/' and urges u full 
Baptist vote against the sectarian policy,™and mi the battle wages. 

Dr. Jex-Rlake has at last won a triumph at Edinburgh Univer¬ 
sity, which may be regarded as the end of a eontest begun in LSffi). 
In that year, Miss Jex-Blake entered tin* medical course at Edinburgh, 
but was subsequently obliged to withdraw, on account of the op¬ 
position of students, ami going to J*ondou became instrumental in 
founding there a medical college for woman. Of the recent success¬ 
ful appeal to the University, the London Journal of education gives 
the following account: 

“ In March, 181)8, the University Court of St. Andrews, in response 
to an application Irom Dr. Jex-Blake, agreed to recogni/e the lectur¬ 
ers of the Edinburgh School of Medicine as * lecturers specially 
appointed’ by the Court, and to admit to matriculation and gradua¬ 
tion the students of the schools, Since then, however, various dilli- 
culties and delays have intervened, and recently, a Draft Ordinance 
( general, No. 28) was issued by the Universities Commission, pro¬ 
viding that i the classes of University lecturers must be conducted at 
the seat of the University/so that classes conducted in Edinburgh, 
Ixmdon, or elsewhere, could only lie accepted as partially qualifying 
for graduation, t. could not be considered as the equivalent of the 
two years required at the University itself Under these eireumstan- 
oes, Dr. Jex-Blake made an earnest application, in May Inst, to the 
University of Edinburgh, that the University Court would do what 
the Court of 8t. Andrews was willing, but apparently unable, to do, 
viz,, recognize all the lecturers of the Edinburgh School of Medicine 
for women as 4 lecturers specially appointed 1 by the University for 
the instruction of women in Medicine, and admit the students of the 
school to matriculation and to examination for medical degrees. 
After some months’consideration the University Court has decided 
to comply with Dr. Jex-Blake’s application, ant! she has received an 
official letter to that effect; so that henceforth, on jiaymont of the 
ordinary matriculation fee, and on compliance with the usual regula¬ 
tions, the students of the school will practically become students of 
the University, and will be able to proceed in due course to the 
ordinary medical degrees.” 

FRANCE. 

The action of the present Minister of Public instruction in France 
(.M. CL Leygues) in several instances seems to justify the apprehen¬ 
sion that professors and school officials are to be the subjects of the 
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repressive course inspired by the assassination of President Carnot. 
M. Robin, the accomplished director of the Orphan Asylum of Cem- 
puis, the earnest advocate and consistant exemplar of integral educa- 
cation and of the co-education of the sexes, has fallen under the ban 
•of his superior, and been deprived of the position in which he has 
done such valuable service for education and for humanity. His 
advanced ideas are the cause of his downfall, and in respect even to 
these, his friends assert that he is grossly caluminated. M. F. Buisson, 
the eminent director of primary instruction in the Ministry of Public 
instruction, has not escaped attacks for his well known advocacy of 
-co-education, and of secular education, policies despised by the 
-clericles. M. Chauveton, a distinguished professor who had been ap¬ 
pointed to a position in the lycee, Louis le Grand, at Paris, has been 
transferred to a provincial school. He is under discipline, it is al¬ 
leged, for an article in favor of M. Robin. It is stated farther, that 
professors and school officers who have been sent to the chamber of 
deputies by the votes of socialists, will be excluded from the service 
•of public instruction. It would appear from these rumors, that pro¬ 
fessors, like the press, are to be muzzled. 

As this goes to post, word is received that M. F. Buisson has re¬ 
signed, probably under pressure. 

THIS NEW KKGULATIONS FOR STUDENTS OF MEDICINE. 

The new regulations respecting medical courses in France, author¬ 
ized by decrees of July, 1893, went into operation in November. 
The decrees were noticed in a previous issue of Education. To sum 
up briefly, the changes affected are: A new course in science, opened 
in the faculties of science for students who desire to'enter the medical 
faculties. This course is for one year and comprises the theoretical 
and experimental study of physics, chemistry, zoology and botany. 
At the end of the year students are admitted to an examination, 
which, like the course itself, includes both theory and practical de¬ 
monstrations* Those who pass the examination receive tho certifi¬ 
cate of physical, chemical and natural sciences. This, together with 
o bachelor’s degree in letters, is requisite for admission to the 
medical course. The special course in science relieves the medical 
faculty of this general instruction, and permits them to concentrate 
all their energies upon medical instruction. The course in medicine 
is four years* Hospital practice must be ma ntained through three 
of these. 

BELGIUM. 

The sessions of the new, private university founded at Brussels 
were opened in October. The two faculties of law and of philosophy 
.are organized, with full power to confer diplomas. Special provis* 
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ion has been made for courses in biology, anthropology, legal medi¬ 
cine, psychiatry, diplomatic and legal practice, etc* Tuition fees are 
about the same as in the existing universities. Belgium, whose sys¬ 
tem of education resembles in many respects that of France, lias an 
advantage over the latter in the higher degree of local authority and 
the greater development of private universities. The Catholic Uni¬ 
versity of Lourain and the University of Brussels, maintained hy 
private and municipal funds, have the same powers, in respect to con¬ 
ferring degrees, as the two State Universities. The same is true of 
the new University. The provision for higher instruction is also 
increased hy the recent foundation of T In*tihite <le* Haute* Kinder 
which like the Keole Pratique dr# limit*'* Elmir* at Paris is to he 
devoted to pure science. 

M. Robin has been appointed a professor in the new University 
and also in the w Institute.” 

A. T. S. 


AMONG THE BOOKS. 

To ftccnmiuoflati' readers who may wink it, the pithlixhmtif Kmvation will send* isut paid 
on the receipt of price, any Inxilc reviewed in tiu*»? 

One of the most agreeable outcomes of the World's Fair a! Chicago last 
year, is the growing list of choice volumes detailing the proceedings of the 
various Congresses, We have I a*fore us two substantia! volumes, edited by 
Mrs. May Wright Bewail, presenting in a chair ami strong light the work of the 
World's Congress of Representative Women. This Congress, under the presi¬ 
dency of the charming Mrs. Potter Palmer, convened in Chicago ntt May 15, 
1895, ami lusted a full week. It was the first of many important Congresses. 
Seventy-six sessions were held, over <UH> took purt and the aggregate attend¬ 
ance was over 150,000. The leading women of America and of the world 
brought their host thought and freely poured it out for the enlightenment of 
their sisters. Among those taking jwrt wens Mrs. Potter Palmer, Julia Ward 
Howe, Elisabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, Mary II. Hunt. Mrs. J, 
Ellen Foster, Kev. Ixmmsto Haynes, Rev. Anna H.Slmw, Mrs. Freneh-Sheldon, 
Alice May Bcudder, Prof. Helen L, Webster. Dr. Mary Putnam Jaetdd, Mrs. 
Sarah B, Cooper, Lady Henry Somerset, Helena Mmijeska, Laura Ormtaton 
Chant, Mrs, Jacob Bright, The Countess of Aberdeen, Baroness l« ripen berg, 
Jane Addama, Mrs. Bedford Fenwick, and many others, famous on Imth sides 
of the water. Men will be surprised at, and women will rejoice in, what Is here 
presented; “ A complete and comprehensive yet condensed and readable library 
on all the great themes in which the enlightened women of our time are con¬ 
cerned. No other book or collection of hooks on these important subjects ean 
take the place of this history of woman’s program. To every woman who 
holds any place of leadership among her sex, these volumes may he truly said 
to be indispensable.” These are just and true words which the careful rea ling 
of these many papers will fully justify. The publishers (Rand, McNally & Co., 
Chicago and New York ) have done their work well and in good taste. 
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We have examined, with much interest, Miss Irene Jerome's Banners. 
There are four of these,—Joy Banner, Rest Banner, Every-Day Banner, and 
What Will the Violets Be. Each consists of four panels, beautifully decorated 
in colors and gold, attached by pretty ribbons, with choice extracts from lead¬ 
ing authors; as Dr. Gannett, Emerson, Lowell, Browning. Havergal, Dr. John 
Hall, Drummond, Howells, Whittier, etc. Some of these words are wonder¬ 
fully uplifting. The flowers on these banners are violets, sweet peas, bachelor’s 
buttons and nasturtiums. Take these from Dr. John Hall as a sample; 
“Kind looks, kind words, kind acts and warm hand-shakes,—these are sec¬ 
ondary means of grace when men are fighting their unseen battles.” They 
touch the secret springs of sorrow as well as of love. Boston : Lee & Shephard. 
Price, 50 cents each. 


Mary Mortimer is a memoir of one of nature’s noble women. Endowed 
with rare spiritual gifts, with a thirst for study and a love for teaching, she de¬ 
voted a long life to the cause of education, and touched many hearts for good 
while training the mental powers of those under her care and oversight. The 
discriminating title of the memoir is “A True Teacher,” and a perusal of the 
story of her life confirms the aptness of the term. The memoir is told by one 
who loved her and the story is full of human interest. It appeals strongly to 
every teacher who will, we feel, find much inspiration in its record of a true 
teacher. Edited by Minerva Brace Norton, and published by the Fleming H. 
Revel Company, New York. 

First Book in English, by W. H. Maxwell, is designed for one in pri¬ 
mary grades and is an admirable book for the purpose. The exercises are new 
and bright, ihe arrangement is after a well-defined plan, and the development 
of the subjects logical and systematic. By the same author is Introductory 
Lessons in English Grammar, for use in intermediate grades. New York : 
American Book Co. 


The Word-Buildkr, by A. J. Beit/.el, is an illustrated, systematic, spelling 
book, designed for common school grades. The author gives everything 
needed in a spelling book for an ungraded school, and arranges the lessons in 
a progressive manner. It is a practical speller, made by one who knows what 
the schools need and has the ability to supply the need. Philadelphia: 
Christopher Sower Company. 

In these days less is desired by teachers of the theory of education and 
more of the practice, hence methodology has grown with rapid strides and 
hooks multiply. One of the most exhaustive workB on teaching is The Prin¬ 
ciple and Practice of Teaching and class Management, by Joseph Jjm- 
don, F. G.S. It is a volume of nearly five hundred pages and is written 
entirely for teachers. It contains information, directions, methods, devices, 
etc., on every subject taught in the school-room and all is given in such a lucid, 
practical manner, entirely free from fad urging, that every teacher must be 
benefited by its study. We know of no better work on the practice of teach¬ 
ing. Published by MacMillan <fe Co. New York. 


Glimpses op the Plant World, by Fanny D. Bergen, is a work written 
for little folks telling all about plants. The author is a lover of out-door life 
and has made botany an absorbing study. She telle in the most graphic and 
interesting way, facts about plants, and awakens enthusiasm which will lead to 
investigation and study. Published by Lee & Shephard. Boston. 
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Theory and Practice of Teaching, by David P. Pago, has stood the teat 
for half a century and is today an authority for all teacher*. To tin* tyro and 
the veteran in the profession the book is one of the bent extant, and its value in 
demonstrated by the demand for a new edition of the work, which contains an 
interesting account of the life of Mr. Page. In ita new dress and form it is an 
attractive book, and one of the best for the teacher’s library. Published by K. 
L. Kellogg & Co. New York. 

Readings From the Book op Nature, by Simeon Mills, is an attempt to 
explain, by some new and startling theories, some of the mysteries that sur¬ 
round us. Within the compass of one hundred and thirty imges the author 
discusses Matter, Force, Light, Heat, Electricity, Colors, Chemistry, Creation, 
Decomposition of Water, Wave Theory, etc., etc., by a philosophy all his own, 
He is at variance with nearly all of the accepted theories, and HtaUn his con¬ 
clusions in vigorous language. It is an interesting and vigorous hook and 
merits study. Chicago: Chas. H. Korr. 

Elementary Lessons in Physics, by John B. Gilford, Supt. of Schools, 
Peabody, Mass., is a clean-cut work cast on new lines and made by one who 
knows just what teachers need in this subject. The burden of the work is 
thrown upon the student and the exercises art* so simple* the experiments so 
easy, that there is little apparatus required. The book is intended for the 
higher classes in grammar schools, and is one of the best of the newer kinds of 
text-books. Boston : Thompson, Brown k Co. 

Practical Lessons in Fractions, by Florence N. Sloane, in a Imok of 
nearly one hundred pages, containing problems in fractions for primary and 
intermediate grades. There is nothing especially new about the method used 
or the kind of problems, but it will bo a useful book to teachers of numbers. 
Boston: D. C. Heath k Co. » 

G. A. Wentworth's First Steps in Alokiira, is designed for use in the 
upper grades of the grammar school and is cast along approved lines. Simple 
equations are introduced at once and the steps that follow are easy and pro¬ 
gressive. It is like all of Prof, Wentworth's text-books in mathematics — 
accurate, scholarly, satisfactory, Boston : Ginn k Co, 

A Preparatory German Reader for Beginners, by C, L. Van Daell 
contains nearly eighty choice selections in prose and verse. The earlier pieces 
are easy, gradually increasing in difficulty, but most carefully graded. An 
excellent vocabulary is added. The notes are on the page with the text and 
are few in number. Beginners in German will find the book very helpful 
Boston: Ginn & Co, 

La Petite Fadbttb, George Sand's well-known story, has been edited 
with notes by F. Aston - Burns, and added to Heath's Modem Language 
series. Boston: D, C. Heath & Co. 

Extraits Ohoisis des (Euvres db Paul Bourqbt, edited and annotated 
with the author's consent by Alphonse N. Van Daell, contain poems, pastels, 
criticisms, etc., taken from Bourget’s published works. Bourget’s recent visit 
to the United States and his published impressions on our manners and cus¬ 
toms have served to bring him into prominence with all readers and this little 
work is timely and purposeful. Probably the most striking feature of the book 
is the autobiographic letter written by Bouquet to Prof, Van Daell expressly 
for this volume. Boston; Ginn & Co. 
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Manual of Ohkmihtky, by F, II, titorcr anti W. B. Lindwiy, is a revision 
and re-writing of Kliot and Storcr’H well-known text-book. In its present 
form it in abreant of the timew, full, complete, and exhaustive. With its new 
lease of life it is dentined to receive the wide uho which the earlier editions 
enjoyed. New York: American Book (Jo. 

English Grammar, by Robert C. Midcalf, Sujuu-visor of Schools, Bonten. 
and Thomas Metcalf, Professor in the Illinois State Normal University, is an 
entirely new work, based on lines running in harmony with present-day 
theories. Supervisor Metcalf is well known by Ins Imoks and lectures on lan¬ 
guage teaching, and his practical work in the Boston schools has given him a 
substantial reputation. The principles underlying the subject of this grammar 
have all been exemplified in the public schools, and the work may he said to 
have grown up in the school-room. The authors have no fads to work out, no 
novel methods to advocate. They have made a practical grammar for common 
schools and have made one of the best in the market. Examination of the 
book will demonstrate itH worth and excellence. New York : American Book 
Co. 

Klkmknth os Algkhha hy William .1. Milne, LL, IX, President of N. Y 
State Normal College, and author of a scries of mathematical text-)sinks, con-* 
tains a course designed for grammar schools ami Iwginners in public and 
private schools. The commonly followed older of elaHsitication of subjects has 
l>eon departed from, ami the author proceeds at once to interest the U*girn»er 
in the subject, The equation is introduced at the outset and the problems ure 
bo easy that one may study them without the aid of a teacher. It is an admir¬ 
able text-hook and will doubtless have extensive use in Grammar schools. 
New York : American Book Co. Price <K> mils. 

Gehchktkn aus dkr Tonnk, by Theodor Storm, has been odihnl, with an 
introduction and notes, by Charles F, Brush*, professor in Kenyon College. 
Storm's charming stories an* great favorites in Germany and this story will be 
eagerly road by those fortunate to have it in their course of study, Boston: 
Ginn <& Co. 

Oiukct Iacsho.nk in Elementary Soiknck, by Vincent T. Murchf*, contains 
ex positions and outlines of lessons following the scheme issued by tho London 
School Board. VoL 1, is limited to standards I and II ami has lessons on 
common objects, plants anti animala, The lessons nro elaborately worked out 
and all needed information is furnished the teacher in giving these lessons to 
the claas. It will he a auggeativo and helpful imok to our teachers, particularly 
to those of the lower grades. New York: Macmillan & Co. For sale in 
Boston by Willinrd Small, Franklin tit, 

Selection* from Washington Ikvino, arranged by Isaac Thomas, Princi¬ 
pal of Hillhouse High School, New Haven, is designed for use in grammar 
and high schools. Among the selections given are BipVan Winkle, Christ¬ 
mas Sketches, Stratford-on-Avon, The Stout Gentleman, Dolph Heyliger* 
Surrender of Granada, Palace of the Alhambra, Oliver Goldsmith. A few di¬ 
rective note® are appended to the selections. Boston: I.each, Shewed, 4 
Sanborn. 

Herbert Nichols, Ph, D., assisted by William E. Parsons, have, by a great 
number of experiments, arrived at certain definite conclusions regarding our 
noting of Number and Space, and as a volume under the title have tabulated 
their experiments. Boston: Ginn 4 Go. 
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Exercise Book in Aloeiika, by Matthew S, McCurdy, is do igned fur 
supplementary or revised work in connection with any text-hook on Algebra. 
The book contains hundreds of problems ami these fur the must part are new 
and practical. A very few definitions are given. It will prove nf great value 
to students in this branch of mathematics. Bouton: Beach, Shewed, <V 
Sanborn. 

The Beginners’ Readers, by Helen M. Cleveland, are three in number, 
in paper covers, and in large type. The stories are charmingly told and are 
properly graded. The new’ words in each lesson are few and are not too diffi¬ 
cult. Each book consists of sixty-two pages and is admirably adapted for 
study primers or for supplementary readers. 

Dialogues i>k Oratokiuivs — Tacitus, edited, with introduction, notes, 
and indexes, by Charles Edwin Bennett, Professor of Latin in Cornell Lniver- 
sity, is a recent addition to the College Series. It is a much less ambitious 
work than Gudeman’s edition of the Dialogues, anti is designed for use in 
schools and colleges. Boston: Ginn <Jfc Co. 

The Roman Pronunciation of Latin, bv Frances R. Lord, Professor of 
Latin in Wellesley College, is an essay in which is shown why this pronuncia¬ 
tion is used, and how to use it. It ia a scholarly and argumentative effort and 
merits the attention of teachers of Uitin. It is a small work of tifty mid pages, 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

School English, by George P. Butler, is a manual for use in connection 
with the written English work of secondary schools, anti is a mode! text-hook. 
It ia divided into two parts —* rhetoric and composition. The first j»urt deal# 
with English words, correction of errors in the use of words and in construc¬ 
tion, clearness, force and harmony, figures of HfH'eeh, and errors in the use of 
figures. The second part treats of letter writing, exercises from abstracts, 
description and narration, essays, debate, punctuation and capitals. In the 
appendix is found a short history of the English language. It is a book which 
«very student of English can profitably study, and it will find extensive use in 
the upper grade grammar and high schools. New York: American Book Co, 

Geometry for Grammar Schools, by E. Hunt, IX. I)., Supt. of Bchools 
for Winchester and Medford, is an admirable presentation of the elements of 
geometry for beginners. Dr, Hunt ban made a careful study of the require¬ 
ments for grammar schools, and has arranged ids work to suit the age and 
ability of the pupils of this grade of schools. Every step is taken with great 
care and the lessons are all progressive. The burden of the work is thrown 
upon the student and when he has mastered the contents of this book be ia 
ready for the larger work on geometry. The book merits the attention of all 
grammar school teachers, Boston : D. 0. Heath <& Co. 

Selections from the letters of the Younger Puny have been edited, with 
notes and introduction, by Sameul B. Plainer. It is designed for sight reading 
and is excellent Latin for that purpose. The notes are very few and consist 
of translations of unusual words. Boston: Leach, She well, and Sanborn. 
Price 25 cents. 

An Introduction to French Authors, by Alphonse N. Van Daell, is a 
reader for beginners in French, and contains nearly thirty choice selections in 
prose and verse, from the best French authors. A vocabulary is appended, the 
notes are few and on the page with the text. Boston : Ginn <fe Co. 
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We have received Vol. 3 of Si a Puancih B.utin’s Ntohy, as discovered and 
deciphers<1 by Orvdl \\ . Owhi, M. 3 he former volumes of thin juries have 
been notiml in those pages and we have nothing t*> mid to our orginal state¬ 
ment regarding thin strange richer exposition. Ail that are interested in the 
curiosities oHitemture will find much diversion in these volutnes, Published 
by the Howard Publishing Co., Detroit, Mieh. 

(iuiMM’M Kaiiiy Tai.ks, edited by Sara K. Wiltsie, contains twelve of the 
most popular stories, Odd in a style easily read by the youngest of readers 
The editor hie* the rare faeulty of knowing how to write for children, and these 
fairy stories take on new Aunties under her magic is*n. Boston : Uinn A Co. 

Tint ItoY*s Own <*ru*i: to Pismsii, by John Harrington Keene, eontains 
everything that the average boy either knows or needs to know about fishing. 
The author says his la*ok is "a plain, purine and practical explanation of all 
that is necessary to 1 m- known by the young uniter.” It contains direction8 for 
fishing in eaeh of the seasons, and 1ms a comprehensive chapter on the breed¬ 
ing of ilshes. It is a honk that will delight ihe heart of every hoy and send 
him to stream or lake after every reading of its faeinating pages. The veteran 
fisherman will find much valuable information in its pages. Boston; Ur A 
Shephard. 

Tacitcs: Dunoon* ok Omvrnuuins edited by Alfred (tudeman, of tho 
University of Pennsylvania, is a work of nearly five hundred pages. It in a 
critical, exhaustive, and eomprehensive study of the Dialogusand is a monu¬ 
ment of scholarly research, erudition and critical acumen. Besides the text, 
the volume contains a prolegomena, critical ap|*aratus, exegetieal and critical 
notes, bibliography, and copious indexes. It is a work of profound scholarship 
and will receive the merited |idm from all elassicests. itnston: Oinn A Co* 

Tub National Bciowm. I.iiuiahy os Sono, No. 2, edited by I*co H, I^ewis, 
contains advanced solfeggios, songs of nature, of the seasons, of home and sec¬ 
ular four-part Hongs, It is desigmd for Normul and high aid tools, seminaries, 
etc. Boston: <iiimAO». 

Inkiuukty : **h Naiu*omama; Its Ktmrooy, Patih>u*oy, Trkatmbnt and 
J uRiHcarnKNtTt. An American verbatim reprint of the third edition of thia 
standard work has Invn authorised by the author, Dr. Norman Kerr, and the 
book is now published for the first time in this country. It 1ms excited much 
interest abroad, both because Dr, Kerr is regarded as the greatest living Eng¬ 
lish authority on the subject on which he writi*, and also because of the new 
suggestions and exhaustive information contained in the book. The author 
contends that inebriety in all ita forms is a disease and is amenable to treat¬ 
ment. As an expert in the matter he gives a great number of cases from hia 
own exceptional experience to establish thia assertion, together with the treat¬ 
ment which he has found to be efficacious. He la an attractive writer and by 
avoiding tho use of technicalities he has given to the world a book which all 
classes can read. Aa a public educator against the use as well as the effects of 
alcohol and other narcotic poisons, this book will be of inestimable value, 
while In the medical profession it is destined to become a text-book aa a moat 
valuable contribution to medical literature, To lawyers, clei^ymen, insurance 
managers ami others interested in this vital question, 11 Inebriety " will be a 
revelation. J. Bel win Tait A Sons. 660 page*. $3,60. 
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Fihht Lbshonh in Bkaiuno, t»y Elizabeth II. Eundciiberg, in one of tin* 
best of primary primers. The author Iiuh enmbinetl the vai ituin methtals aial 
has made a primer which will gladden the heart of every primary teacher. 
The sentences are easy, the new words few, the arrangement excellent and the 
pictures admirable. A teacher’s edition has been prepared to accompany the 
text book. New York: American Honk Co. 

PkacticaIj Floka, T>y Oliver It, Willis, Ph. P., Instructor of Botany, eh*, 
in the New York Military Academy, gives a new arrangement of a science 
which should be more extensively taught in nursehool*. The author has made 
not only a well-arranged text-book on Botany, but a handy work of reference, 
and its features, which are many, will commend it highly to all teachers, New 
York : American Book Co. 

Tub Century Oyclorrwa of Namkh is a sumptuous volume, edited by 
Benjamin E. Smith, A. M., managing editor of the Century Dictionary, and 
bound in unison with that work. It is a pronouncing and etymological diction¬ 
ary of names in geography, biography, mythology, history, ethnology, art* 
archaeology, fiction, etc;, and is probably fuller, richer, more modern and more 
accurate than anything yet attempted in this line. It is a direct outgrowth of 
the Century Dictionary, the original plan of which inehidod an appendix <*o ve¬ 
ering this ground. But with the elaboration of the work, the material deiimnd. 
ing treatment was found too voluminous to be made a part of the already 
over-crowded volumes, and so it wan decided to gather it all Into a separate 
volume, This plan has given scope to include much that must otherwise have 
been excluded. The names treated are not tmly those of geography and biog¬ 
raphy, but also those of races and tribes, legendary persona and places, charac¬ 
ters and objects in fiction, stars and constellathma, notable buildings and 
archaeological monuments, works of art, institutions, historical events, wets, 
parties, noted streets, vessels, horses, books, etc. The real wants of readers and 
students have been steadily kept in mind, and the result is a work which will 
be a standard for many years to come. Whoever buys the Century Dictionary 
will wish this volume, and it will find its place on the consulting table of 
every well-equipped library. The public owes mow than the price of the 
copies sold to the publishers, Such works put all people under a debt of grat¬ 
itude to the wisdom, energy, taste and good judgment of thane concerned in 
their production. New York : The Century Company. 

To the excellent College series of Greek authors has been added Homsk’s 
Odyssey, Books V-VIII, edited by B. Perrin, Profemor in Yale University. 
The text is that of Dindorf, revised by Hentxe. The notes are copious and 
critical, and are on the page with the text. Bouton s Ginn Ac Co. 

Outlines of Psychology, by Henry G. Williams, is a pamphlet of not 
quite one hundred pages yet contains in this condensed form the entire scheme 
of psychology as applied to teaching. It contains also a history of education 
from the earliest times to the present, sketches of great educators, outlines of 
methods, over eight hundred questions and answers on psychology and theory, 
etc. It abundantly answers the oft repeated questions, Of what value is a 
knowledge of psychology to teachers? It is a book that should be owned and 
studied by every teacher of whatever grade. Lynchburg, Ohio: Henry G. 
Williams. Price 40 cents. 
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THE PROGRAMS OF THE COMMITTEE OF TEN. 

I’ROF. M. A. WH.I.COX, WKI.I.KSI.KY COM,BOX, WEI.l.KSI.KY, MASS. 

The rejwirt of the Committee of Ten suggests, it will be ro- 
memboml, that the colleges should agree to accept as candidates 
for the freshman class, students who have satisfactorily com¬ 
pleted any one of the now familiar courses of Table iv. At the 
mooting of the New England Association of Colleges and Pre¬ 
paratory Schools, last October^ resolutions were introduced ap¬ 
proving tliis suggestion and requesting the Now England Col¬ 
leges to take steps to make it immediately operative. The vote 
on the matter was jiostponed to a special midwinter meeting. 
The question is, therefore, converted from a theoretical into a 
practical ono: Is any such change in socondary-school pro¬ 
grams and college requirements advisable at the present time? 
And to thoso who answer this in the affirmative, a further question 
presents itself: Can the programs l>o changed in any way so as 
to fit them better to become the ideals of our schools and teach¬ 
ers? Ideals they will certainly be for many years to many 
schools and to many teachers, even if they are eventually 
pushed aside for something better. And we must not forget 
that thoy are bound to exert, during all thoso years, a moulding 
influence whose extent and power we can only dimly foresee. 
It behooves us, then, to ask ourselves with sober earnestness, 
whether in any way they can be better fitted for the work which 
lies before them. 

It is a difficult and an ungracious task to criticise the work of 
men so able as those who made up the Committee of Ten. The 
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programs as they now stand, if introduced into our secondary 
schools, would mark a vast advance over the present condition. 
Yet I cannot but think that before accepting them as ideals, 
even as temporary ideals, certain changes and enlargements 
might well be made. It is the purposo of this paper to present 
two points in which I believe thoy might bo improved. 

It seems unnecessary to reproduce hero, in full, the programs 
which have become so familiar, but a condensed statement of 
them is subjoined, in the form of a table, which shows tho sub¬ 
jects recommended for the secondary-school program and the 
proportionate time devoted to each during tho entire course of 
four years: 


TABLE. 
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Foreign Languages (3, 2 or 1) 
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Sciences (in classical course 3, 
in each of the other courses, 8) 


mm 
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,_kt_ 


As one looks over the programs one is struck, first of all, with 
the fact that each provides for the study of some one subject 
throughout the entire course. The advantage of this method is 
admitted by everybody. We all agree with the Committee when 
they say: " If . . . Latin iB steadily pursued for four years, 
with four or five hours a week devoted to it, that subject will be 
worth more to the pupil than the sum of half a dozen other 
subjects, each of which has one-sixth of the time devoted to 
Latin.” But when we ask the subjects selected for this most 
important place in the program, it is with a feeling of surprise 
that we find invariably one: foreign language. The boy who 
is unable or unwilling to devote himself to Latin may try 
French; if that does not suit him, German may be substituted. 
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But if these programs are adopted, every secondary-school 
student, whatever his tastes or abilities, must spend one-fifth of 
his time for the whole course on somo one foreign language. 
Besido this, throo out of the four programs provide for his 
spending at least one-sixth of his time on a second foreign lan¬ 
guage, in addition to the time which all four require to bo given 
to English. This additional requirement of foreign language 
may, howovor, bo passed over with more mention, sinco it is 
found in only threo out of the four. Tho i>oint of imj>ortance 
is that evory student must, if theso programs are accepted, make 
tho backbone of his course a foreign language. 

Tho study of foreign language has a twofold value. It serves 
to train a student in minute accuracy, to provide him with a 
rich and flexible vocabulary, and ulso, by acquainting him with 
history and poetry, with philosophy and oratory, to endow him 
with a broader and moro generous culture. In a word, it 
instructs both in language and in the humanities. But is it 
absolutely necessary that these two ends should bo accomplished 
by tho use of a single means? May there not be youths who 
would be more richly cultured by a prolonged and earnest study 
of the best history and litomture of our English language than 
by an equal devotion to thoso written in any foreign tongue? 
And if touching of the humanities wore provided for in this 
way, might not loss than the minimum time which the pro¬ 
grams suggost for foreign language be sufficient to accomplish 
that other aim, — tho training in accuracy, elegance and flex¬ 
ibility of tho vocabulary? In other words, might it not be pos¬ 
sible to add or to substitute in this list of programs one in which 
the backbone of the courae should be a four-years’ study of his¬ 
tory, opening out into geography, civil government, political 
science, biography, art and literature, and in which the study of 
foreign language should take a sulwrdinato place? 

The arguments against compelling a high school student to 
spend a large part of his time on foreign language are almost too 
familiar to need repetition. They are essentially two: First. 
As minds are eo widely different, curricula should differ corre¬ 
spondingly and should provide not only for the boy who finds 
foreign language easy and profitable, but also for him who finds 
it difficult of acquisition and niggard in its returns for the out¬ 
lay. Second. A youth who cloeee his schooling at seventeen or 



eighteen is most unlikely to undertake thereafter n line of study 
which is entirely now, or to carry on any study of foreign lan¬ 
guage or literature; hut he is quite likely to pursue subjects in 
which ho has already Income interested and which may he 
carried on by the use of English. So that English branches are 
much more directly promotive of later study than is foreign 
language. To these general arguments, which would weigh 
pnually whatever substitute might he proposed in place of for¬ 
eign language, wo may add one in favor of the specific substitute 
suggested. In a country whose fate depends upon general 
political intelligence and high moral standards, there is no 
Ruhjcct which ought to be more thoroughly understood than the 
history of other nations, — the contributions which they have 
made to the problems which we are today trying to solve ; there 
is no inspiration which should ho more eagerly courted than 
that of the noblo men and women who have known lmw to die 
and how to live for (iod and humanity. Though many of 
tho questions which would arise in such a course would 
be beyond tho powers of boys und girls, they present mate¬ 
rial for later thought; whilo the information ncquiml ami 
the patriotic enthusiasm aroused would bo the surest 
guarantee the schools could offer for a now generation of 
thoughtful, intelligent, devoted citizens. Tho more earnest tho 
attention and tho more profound the respect jmid to this noble 
subject, the hotter the prospect of n country which wo cun not 
only lovo but honor. For all those reasons, wo urge that among 
the ideal programs of our secondary-schools shall bo included 
one which devotes a fifth of tho course to history, using the 
word in its large sense, and make room for this by giving a 
shorter time to tho chiof foreign language. 

Another point which catches tho attention at once, as ono 
glances over the programs, is the number of sciences taught and 
the relative time given to them. In throe out of tho four pro¬ 
grams, 18-80 of the entire time is given to scicnco; in three out 
of the four programs 29-80 to 89-80 is given to foreign lan¬ 
guages. But the time spent on languages is devoted to two or 
three, while the much less time spent on sciences is divided 
among eight. Imagine the mental condition of a youth of 
eighteen who should be required in a single year to master the 
rudiments of chemistry, physics, geology, astronomy, physical 
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geography, meteorology, anatomy, physiology and hygiene, and 
botany or zoology. Yet should he be required to do this in a 
single year of attendanee at a high school, he would have at his 
disposal for the task more time, in actual hours, than is provided 
him for just this work by the programs under discussion. 

It is easy to trace the steps by which this arrangement was 
reached. No other subject in the secondary-school curriculum 
has so obvious, so almost tangible a connection with everyday 
life, as have the sciences. A knowledge of any one of thorn 
puts meaning under certain familiar facts, adds a richness of 
interest to certain daily happenings which would otherwise bo 
empty and stupid. The boy who is asked to choose between tho 
sciences nutned is in the condition of a man who is asked to 
choose between his food and his fire,— life he would find very 
unsatisfactory without both ; and it seems almost bettor to liavo 
a scant supply of each than an entire dearth of either. So that 
the first reason for including all those sciences appears to be 
a strong appreciation of the value of each, and an unwillingness 
to let any one drop out. 

A second argument for this course may undoubtedly ho drawn 
from the condition of tho various natural and physical sciences. 
All of them either arc absolutely now or have suffered, in recent 
years, such a revolution in ideas as amounts almost to a re-crea¬ 
tion. The general principles universally recognized as settled 
are few; uncertainty hangs over largo jmrtions of tho fiold. It 
may bo claimed that no science offers enough material suitable 
for tho purposes of secondary-school instruction to occupy more 
than one year; that the universally nccoptod facta of importance 
can be presented in that timo, and that debatable points should 
not be touched upon. Or it may bo said that debatable points 
require a kind of treatment that young students are not pre¬ 
pared to give. It is undoubtedly true that the unsettled and 
incomplete stato of theso sciences renders their handling in 
secondary schools far more difficult. 

The first argument, however, is completely met by the 
announced plan of the committee. Theso gentlemen have agreed 
that, spite of the sacrifices involvod, it is better to “ omit all short 
information courses” and “give time enough to each subject to 
win from it the kind of montal training it is fitted to supply.” 
The information furnished by a study of the various sciences 
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mentioned, interesting and valuable u.s it is, is useless in com- 
parison with the mental training to lu* obtained by a prolonged 
study of a single one of them. This the committee practically 
affirm in a passage already quoted ; and the whole body of 
educators agree with the committee. It remains, then, merely 
to ask whether some, at least, of these sciences do not oiler 
material which could he wisely studied for several successive 
years in a secondary school. I believe that a course eoultl ho 
planned in physics, let us say, which should extent! over three 
or four years, and should open out, in some small measure at 
least, into chemistry, geology, physical geography, meteorology, 
and anatomy and physiology, both of plants and of animals; 
and that such a course, supplemented by one in chemistry, or, if 
it should bo thought more desirable, two courses, each of a single 
year, in chemistry and botany or /.oology, would result both in 
a far better mental training, anil in a keener appetite for 
those sciences which had been merely suggested, 

Such a course might well consist of a two-years’ study of gen¬ 
eral physics, followed by more thorough work in wane one or 
more divisions of the subject. Molar physics would naturally 
open out into molecular physics and this into chemistry proper. 
In connection with the consideration of various forms of mutter, 
many questions relating to meteorology might Iks discuss*-d; in 
dealing with machines, the mechanics of animal and vegetable 
bodies might well receive attention. No bettor suggestion of the 
way in which one science might bo linked with others can, how¬ 
ever, be given than that briefly hinted by Prof. J. P. Cooke iu 
his little book on “ Laboratory Practieo." 

That there would bo any difficulty in finding enough suitable 
material to fill up the time I cannot believe. The advantage of 
continuous, minute, detailed work, such as is done by Latin and 
Greek teachers, has never been fully felt by science teachers, 
because the time allotted to any given science has never mado it 
possible for them to do much of it. But it is just this 
minute drill work, continued until tho fibro of the student’s 
mind has been altered by it, which is needed to confer 
upon him the benefits which science can give. And this 
remaking of the mind is not done in a day or a year, or indeed 
in a succession of years, if they are spent in dabbling in differ- 
ent sciences. A single synthetic line of work which, while hold- 
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ing the mind to ft consideration of one subject for several years, 
shall be broad enough to show the relations between this and 
other subjects is the ideal science requirement for our secondary 
schools. 

Two of the most important principles which underlie the 
work of the Committee of Ten are these: First. The education 
which will fit ft boy to undertake, with advantage, collegiate work 
is not to bo gained solely by pursuit of tho so-called “ prepara¬ 
tory subjects.” Second. Prolonged study of a singlo subject is 
moro profitable than brief study of several. It will be soon that 
each of tho changes proposed in this paj>er is moroly a further 
step along one or the other of these two lines marked out by the 
Committee. 


A GREAT AUSTRALIAN SCHOOL. 

(ST. PKTKIt’s COLLEOIATK SCHOOL, ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA.) 
ARTHUR INKKR8LEY, B. A., IX. B.. FORMERLY SECOND MASTER OF ST. PETER'S. 

In each of tho fivo self-governing colonies of Australia there 
is at least one school which aims at reproducing tho features of 
the “public school" of England. In Melbourne, Sydney and 
the five chief towns of Queensland there are endowed grammar 
schools, and in South Australia there are two schools of this 
kind,— the Collegiate School of St. Peter and Prince Alfred Col¬ 
lege. The former, while not confining itself to any particular 
class, is strongly identified with tho Church of England and the 
better class of residents in the colony. The latter was started as 
an opposition school by the membors of other religious bodies, 
and has attained great success. There is hot rivalry between 
“ the colleges,” as they are usually termed, both in university 
examinations and on the cricket and football fields. It is with 
St. Peter’s that I propose especially to deal, my acquaintance 
with it having been much closer than with the rival school. 

St Peter’s school was founded in 1847 by certain members of 
the Church of England who were desirous of having in the col¬ 
ony a school capable of giving a good classical, mathematical 
and commercial education. Sixty-five subscribers furnished the 
necessary funds, and the cumbrous title of the Church of 
England Collegiate School of South Australia was at first 
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adopted. In December, 1847, the first Bishop of Adelaide, the 
Rev. Augustus Short, D. 1)., reached the colony, funds for the 
establishment of un episcopal see having been given by the 
wealthy and munificent Miss (now Baroness) BunIett-<'outts. 
The bishop brought with him the Uvv. T. 1’. Wilson, M. A., of 
Braseno.se College, Oxford, who was next month appointed head 
master of the school. The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge had placed in the hands of the bishop before he left 
London the sum of $10,000, to be applied by him. ns trustee, as 
he should think best for furthering the interests of the society. 
The bishop thought that ho could not do better than transfer 
this money to the governors of the collegiate school, ami so he 
did, stipulating that accommodation should tie provided for four 
theologic.nl students within the walls of the college. 

In 1849, a Mr. Allen promised a donation of $10,01)0 towards 
the erection of suitable school buildings, on condition that the 
property should la* vested in a council of governors, of whom 
the bishop of tin* diocese should lie rj-otfirio president. The 
existing board of directors accepted the offer, ami by an ordi¬ 
nance enacted by the Governor of Mouth Australia, and assented 
to by the Legislative Council, the Governors of the Collegiate 
School of Kt. Deter, were incorporated. The name was adopted 
out of compliment to Bishop Short, whoso old school in England 
was St. Peter’s, Westminstor. The school hat-riblxm boars the 
legend S. P. S. C., tho initial letters of Manet i Petri Srh»la Col¬ 
legiate. 

The boys wore at first taught in tho school-room of Trinity 
church, tho foundation-stone of tho prosont buildings not being 
laid until May 24, 1849, and tho school-room not being ready 
for use until January, 1850. Thoro being no accommodation, us 
yet, for boarders in tho school buildings, they wore taken into 
Norwood house. At Michaelmas, 185)1, tho prosont boarding 
house was ready. Since that time, the buildings have boon 
much enlarged and improved, apartments for tho mastors, tho 
matron, and the servants having boon added; also throo dor¬ 
mitories, capable of accommodating sixty boarders. The build¬ 
ings are of solid stone, and prosont a front like that of an Oxford 
college, consisting of two wings with a square tower in the 
oenter. To the right and left of the entrance hall are two large 
rooms, one of which was originally intended as a school-room 
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and the other os a dining-hall. Tho former was used as a 
dining-room for the hoarders, and tho latter was fitted Tip as a 
chapel. Tiie school now has a handsome chapel, which is atten¬ 
ded on Sundays by many pa wits of tho boys and friends of 
tho school; also, a line stone-lmilt gymnasium, ninety feet long ; 
two fives’ courts; a good house, garden and stable for tho head 
master, a stable for tho second master’s horse ; and an excellent 
field for cricket and foot 1 mil. 

Tho board of governors 1ms always been strongly clorieal. 
Tho council in 1H">7 comprised tho Bishop, tho Dean and the 
Archdeacon of Adulaidu, another clergyman, ono member of tho 
legislative council, two members of tho houso of representatives, 
four doctors of medicine, and four others. In 1884, tho govern¬ 
ing body consisted of tho Bishop, tho Dean and the Archdeacon 
of Adelaide, Dr. Karr (a former head-master), Sir R. I). Ross 
(Speaker of the House of Representatives), two othor members 
of the house, a civil engineer and seven others. 

Tho school owns u good deal of lundod property, and by the 
end of this century, or early in the next, will probably be richer 
than any school in Australia. In 1849, it purchased about 38 
acres of land for less than six thousand dollars. This land is 
distant little more than a mile from the centor of the city of 
Adolaido, and has increased very largely in value. Sir H. 
Young gave 111 acres of land at Dry (.’reek, to found an exhibi¬ 
tion. Tho school also owns 113 acres at Mount Garabier, 108 
acres in tho Hundred of Light, ‘209 acres in tho Hundred of 
Kanmantoo, and 303 acres in othor parts of the colony. Mr. 
Allen's donations to tho school amounted in all to $35,000, and 
from other sourcos came about $30,000 more. Friends of Bishop 
Short in England gave funds which enabled the governors to 
offer the Westminster and Christ church scholarships to the boys 
most proficient in Latin or Greek, and mathematics,- provided 
that their religious and moral conduct should have been satis¬ 
factory to the head-master. 

There are now attached to the school sixteen scholarships and 
exhibitions, six of which are of the value of $250 per annum, 
and are tenable for three years, viz.; four Farrell scholarships, 
the Vansiltart, and the Adelaide St Peter’s Collegians.’ The 
Vansiltart is intended to provide for the education of a boy 
from the Mount Gambier district, and the St Peter’s scholarship 
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is tenable at the University of Adelaide, and is to l>o given to a 
boy under 18 years of age who has attended St. Peter’s school 
for at least two years immediately preceding the examination. 
Four scholarships, the Westminster, Christ church, Allen and 
Short, are of the value of $50 each for two years, the remaining 
six being worth $50 for one year. Of these last, two arc given 
for physical science, two for mathematics, one for modern lan¬ 
guages, and one for botany and zoology alternately. Of the 
Farrell scholarships, two are “ o{>cn ” and two are limited to sons 
of clergymen of the Church of England. 

With regard to the studies, tho governors, in an early roport 
said that tho course of instruction differed then from that of tho 
ordinary grammar schools in England, in that more attention 
was paid to mathematical and English studies, and somewhat 
less to classics; but that it might bo expected that, us the 
institutions of the colony assumed a settled character, the boys 
educated in South Australia would mjuire an education more 
assimilated to that iu the mother country. In tho report of 
1857, tho subjects prescribed for study were the Holy Scriptures, 
in the original languages; tho principles of the Christian 
religion; and such languages, arts and branches of science and 
literature as the visitor and governors should think fit. As 
there is now a theological college in Adelaide, under tho »uj>or- 
vision of the bishop, tho thoological work outlined in this early 
report is now done there and not at tho school. 

Early in 1884, I arrived at Adelaide, having boon appointed 
second master by a committee in England, of which the late I)r. 
Benjamin Jowett (Principal of Balliol college, Oxford), the 
Dean of Windsor, Sir Arthur Blyth (the Agent-General of South 
Australia in London), the Rev. the Hon. F. G. Pelham, the 
Manager of the Bank of South Australia in London, and others 
were members. The following were my colleagues: The Rev. 
F. Williams, M. A., of Lincoln college, Oxford, head master; 
Herr Kirchner (of the University of Berlin, and an ex-officer of 
the German army during the war of 1870), master of modern 
languages and teacher of gymnastics, fencing and drill; A. H. 
Champion, B. A., of Trinity college, Cambridge; E. H. Wain- 
wnght, B. A., of London University, and E. W. Graham. 
Afterwards T. A. Caterer, the first B. A. of Adelaide University, 
and an excellent cricketer, and the Rev. F. T. Mathews, B. A., 
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of London University, were added to the staff. Teachers of 
drawing and music visited the school. 

The school was divided into eight forms, denoted as First, 
Second, Upper and Lower Third, Fourth Modern, Fourth Clas¬ 
sical, Fifth, and Sixth, the last being highest. The school hours 
were from !•: 1 to 12:110 in tho morning and from 2 to 4 in 
the afternoon. The first ton minutes in tho morning were taken 
up with the chujwl service, so that morning school did not really 
begin till fl : 30. For instruction in mathematics, the school was 
divided into eight divisions. 

There are four terms in tho South Australian school year, 
beginning February 1st, May 1st, July Ifith, and October 1st, 
and at the end of each term is a vacation of one week, at Easter 
and Michaelmas, two weeks at midwinter, — early part of July 
— and six weeks at Christmas, which is the hottest season. 

The charge for boarders, including board, tuition, washing and 
mending clothes, is $32f> per annum, with some reductions for 
younger brothers and sons of clergymen of the Church of England. 

At the end of tho school year in Juno, an annual speech- 
day is hold, at which tho boys sing and doclaim, after the usual 
fashion, and tho head master rends his roport of tho year’s work. 
The governor of tho colony, with an attendant aido-do-camp, 
the bishop with his chaplain, the members of tho school council, 
and “ sisters, cousins, aunts,” mothers, fathers and brothers of the 
boys muBtor in great foreo. As St. Peter’s is decidedly the 
socially correct school, tho gathering is sure to be described in 
next day’s paper as 11 brilliant.” After the entertainment 
and report comes the distribution of the prizes. Prizes are 
awarded for highest marks in the examination on the classical 
and the mathematical sides, and also for general diligence, in 
each form, besides special prizes for singing, neatness in home¬ 
work, books, to the best prefect, and to the school librarian ; also, 
for drawing, painting, and regular attendance at the college choir. 
The bishop gives an annual prize for study of the Greek 
Testament; Sir Henry Ayers, prizes for French, German and 
elocution; and Sir E. T. Smith, a prize for history. There are 
also three eseay prizes, two being given by old scholars now resi¬ 
dent in the northern territory of South Australia, and the third 
by The Admtiier, one of the leading daily morning papers in 
Adelaide. Dr. Stirling, M. P., gives prises for reading. 
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It has been said that the examination prizes were awarded 
according to the results obtained at the annual examination, but 
this is not quite true to fact, and upon this very matter a rust* a 
•conflict between the head master and myself, f was, and still 
am, strongly impressed with the idea that a prize ottered lbr 
excellence in a subject should be awarded for excellence in that 
subject, and for nothing elur: that moral or other considerations 
do not enter into the question at all, The Head Master thought 
that moral dm meter is an element in the distribution of prizes 
offered to encourage the study of English History or of the 
Greek Grammar. Another curious result, as it apjwuml to me, 
of the principles on which prizes were awarded, was that in 1HM4 
a boy of obviously (irrmtiti origin gained the Frrnrh prize, 
but failed to gain the Gorman prize, though he was highly 
industrious and obtained the highest marks in the German 
papers. It seemed odd that a knowledge of one modern language 
should debar a l>oy from winning (or rather from receiving, 
for ho did win it) a prize in another modern language. It 
has always seemed to mo that, if a boy who wins a prize in 
one subject also does best in another, ho doubly deserves both 
prizes, for having beaten his eomjH'iitors though his attention 
was distributed over two subjects. 

But these eccentricities were largely accounted for by a dosiro 
to send homo as many hoys as possible with prizes or certificates. 
This dosiro also explains why, throughout the whole school, the 
same boy never won the prize for examination and tho prize for 
diligence also; though it is surely not inconceivable that tho 
most diligent boy might sometimes do the bast examination 
papers, or that the cleverest boy might also ho the most diligent. 

I well remember tho brilliant author of “ Epicurus and the 
Epicureans ’ saying to me that ho could not understand how an 
able, ambitious man could he idle; and I suppose the same 
remark might be made of clover boys. 

That none might return home unrewarded, there were, besides 
the Class Prizes, certain certificates called 4 * Honors/’ of the 
first, second, and third class, both on the Classical and Mathe¬ 
matical side. From seven to fourteen boys in each form were 
thus decorated, reminding one of the saying that there are two 
things that no German can avoid,— Death and the Iron Crosa 
So it required considerable ingenuity in a St. Peter’s boy to 
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escape “ honors ” and prizes. r ro me, accustomed as I had been 
to a very chary distribution of prizes, this wholesale awarding of 
honors was ridiculous and even dishonest. 

The work of both boys and girls at the High Schools of South 
Australia is tested by the examinations of the University, called 
in my day the Matriculation and the Junior, but now termed 
the Senior and the Junior. At St. Peter’s, the fifth form boys 
were prepared for the Junior, and the sixth form boys for the 
Matriculation examination. At the head of the school were a 
few l«>ys, who, having passed the Matriculation, wore working 
for University .scholarships. The keen rivalry between the 
schools with regard to theso two examinations amounted, in the 
case of St. Peter’s and Prince Alfred’s, to positive jealousy. 
These institutions were not only the largest and richest, hut were 
representatives of the Church party and the “ Dissenters,” and of 
the “society people” and the outsiders. While St. Peter's had 
on its staff graduates from Trinity College, Dublin, from Ixmdon 
and Colonial Universities, as well ns Oxford and Cambridge men; 
I think that an Oxford or Cambridge degree would have been 
considered u disqualification for n candidate for employment on 
the staff of Prince Alfred College. 

The Head of St. Peter's being a mathematical man, the prepa¬ 
ration of the boys in mathematics fell to him, %vhilo to mo was 
committed their instruction in Creek, Putin, and English. The 
preparation in the elementary subjects, such us (Seography and 
English History, should have devolved on the Third Master, 
but lie had lieon ho signally unsuccessful with his pupils that 
this work had to bo provided for otherwise. He was retained in 
his place partly liecnuso ho was an old pupil of the school, and 
so had many connections in tho colony, but mainly because, 
being in Holy Orders, ho was a useful assistant in clerical 
matters to the Itishop, whoso behests ho was ever ready to obey. 
What should have been his schoolwork was partly dono by Mr. 
Champion, an old boy of tho famous Shrewsbury School, and a 
graduate of Trinity College, Cambridge. A good scholar, and a 
most painstaking teacher, ho is now Head Master of the Church 
of England Grammar School at Launceston, in Tasmania, the 
Emerald Isle of Australasia. Mr. Wainwright, the Science lec¬ 
turer, and Herr Kirchner, the Master of modem languages, were 
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both very successful in preparing boys for the University examin¬ 
ations. Mr. E. W. Graham was a good disciplinarian and a 
devoted teacher of the little boys, but his work lay so entirely at 
the bottom of the school that it did not make any show in out¬ 
side examinations. 

At the Junior examination in November, 1KK-I, eighty hoys 
and girls passed from all the schools, three girls standing at the 
head of the first class, tit. Peter’s School did very well; two 
boys were placed in the first class, three in the second, and eight 
in the third. The subjects for the Junior examination were 
English, Latin, Greek, French, German, Mathematics, Chemistry, 
Elementary Physics, Botany, Animal Physiology and Physical 
Geography. The girl who took first place passed in six subjects, 
and in five of these “ with credit.” None passed in fewer than 
three subjects. 

At the Matriculation examination, in the same year, thirty-two 
boys and eight girls from the various schools of the colony, 
including a few privately prepared, passed. Of these, ten were 
placed in the first class, four of whom, including a hoy who was 
bracketed first, were St. Peter’s hoys. Two St. Peter's boys woro 
placet! in the second class, and three in the third class. The 
subjects of examination were English, Latin, Greek, French, 
German, Mathematics, Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, Botany, 
Animal Physiology, and Geology. Enough marks to secure a 
pass could be gained in two of these subjects, but only one boy 
got into the first class with fewer than four subjects, and some 
boys passed in five. The amount required in each subject can 
be inferred from the requirements in Latin and English. In tho 
former subject, a book of Virgil, or one of tho shorter treatises of 
Cicero, such as the l)c Anacilia or tho De Scnfrlitte, together with 
grammar, and easy Latin Prose, was required. In the latter, a 
play of Shakespeare, to bo carefully studied, with Grammar and 
Analysis of sentences, was prescribed. 

In March, 1885, one of the two University scholarships, value 
$250 per annum for throe years, fell vacant, and was won by my 
pupil, C. W. Hayward, who later went to Koble College, Oxford. 
Besides being a hard-working student, ho was a capital cricketer, 
scoring 126 runs in the match between the two colleges on 
Adelaide Oval, and even making a stand against the team of 
English professional cricketers visiting Australia. In November, 
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1885, a second University scholarship was won by my pupil, 
R. B. Andrews, son of Canon Andrews. 

To turn from examinations to some other matters. Unmarried 
masters at St. Peter’s wore expected to live in the school-build¬ 
ings (where unfurnished rooms were allotted to thorn, rent free), 
and to supervise the Head Muster's private boarders. For their 
board and washing, they paid $5 a week to the Head Master, 
who reaped all the profits of the boarding-house, and turned 
over the work connected with it to the resident assistants. In 
my time there were four resident masters, who contributed 
nearly $1000 a year to the very man whoso work they were 
doing, and whose income they wore doubling. These four 
masters divided between them the “duty,” or supervision of the 
boys out of school hours. Owing to the independence and self- 
reliance of the colonial boys, this task was much lass minute and 
inquisitorial than at private schools in England, where it 
destroys all the comfort of tho resident masters, and tends to 
make thorn more spies u[*on tho boyB. But there is something 
about tho supervision of a school boarding-houso which is hope¬ 
lessly j>etty, and this part of tho work was constantly causing 
friction. 

With regard to tho boys: while I had some intelligent and 
industrious pupils, none of them — though tho Sixth form was 
considered tho Inwt the school had over had — in any sense 
reached the standard attained by the boys of a large provincial 
grammar school or “ public school ” in England. The two 
best boys — very nice fellows—wore just beginning to read 
Plato and Aeschylus, and could translate Virgil fairly, but of 
Greek or Latin verse, composition, or of the higher refinements of 
scholarship they had no conception, and would have made very 
little out of an unseen Greek or Latin passage, unless of the 
simplest kind. 

Boys of Australian birth take things much more easily than 
boys bred in the intellectually stimulating atmosphere of an old 
country: the southern climate is enervating, and it requires a 
great deal of energy to drive boys a few yards upon the road to 
knowledge. As Mr. Walter Beeant, who was at one time a 
Professor in the island of Mauritius, says: “Even in quite 
temperate rones it requires an amasing amount of talk, persua¬ 
sion, entreaty, tears, expostulations, kicks, shoves, cuffs, boxes 
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on the ear, admonitions of stick to move the people a small six 
inches; in tropical countries it wants ten times the energy to 
produce a far more miserable result." The keen competition 
that exists among the Iwys of a good English school is 
undreamtof in the colonies, where a very moderate etl’ort sudices 
to put an intelligent hoy at the head of his form or school. 
Besides all this, though scholarship is by no means unrequited 
in Australia, boys do not see many of the glittering prizes of 
public life held by scholars, nor do they observe that a brilliant 
career at the University is, as it so often is in England, the 
foundation for tho highest success in politics, diplomacy, the 
Church, or tho public service. Tho successful Australian is 
usually a lawyer or a man of business, intelligent enough, hut 
suspected by no one of high scholarship or literary attainment. 
Thus boys, noting few instances in which the prizes of life are 
won hv scholars, are not ambitious to become scholars. The 
results, both in monoy and notoriety, of playing in the 
Australian Eleven are much more nearly present to tho school¬ 
boy's mind than tho rewards of learning. 

In Australia, the Professors and Lecturers at tho Universities, 
the Hoad and Second Masters of tho large schools, are all 
imported from England ; and the bunion of tho higher teaching 
work in tho colonies is liorne almost entirely by men from tho 
old country. Though the Boards of Colonial Universities and 
Schools are constantly falling out with and dismissing their 
Professors, Hoad and Second Masters, yet they immediately 
afterwards sot to work to import successors. In lHa;!, the Rev. 
W. Bedell Stanford, an excellent scholar, who had been a Head 
Master.in England, was dismissed, and succeeded by the ltov. 
F. Williams, who soon took a trip to England, his place being 
filled by Mr. J. II. Lindon, a graduate of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge. Soon the Rev. P. E. Raynor, a double first elass Oxford 
man, became Head, and now I hear that the Council is ransack¬ 
ing England for a now principal. 

These conflicts between tho representatives of tho Old and the 
New World are much to be regretted, but no Australian institu¬ 
tion of learning is free from them, and, unquestionably, tho 
efficiency of the work is much marred by the insecurity of 
tenure. Governors of Colonial schools would do well to remem¬ 
ber that, if they have to put up with some ideas they do not 
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like in their imported teachers, the teaehers find sunn* distasteful 
things also ; and the work of touching, already particularly hard, 
owing to the laxity of discipline in tin* homes presided over hy 
tliesc same (Jovernors, should not he rendered harder hy conflict, 
with the very people whose aid and encouragement ought always 
to be at the teacher's service. 

There is in "the (bionics” a readiness to welcome the 
Englishman socially, hut a tendency to regard him with jealousy 
professionally. M henevor a man is appointed in England to a 
post in a colonial university or school, his appointment offends 
some one who fancies that lie has a claim upon the emoluments 
of the position, however unfitted he may he to fulfill its duties. 
Thus the now arrival finds his work exposed to unfriendly criti¬ 
cism at the very outset, and often without even knowing who 
his critics are. A well known Head Master in New Zealand told 
me that he hold on to his post- through mere obstinacy and a 
determination to fight the battle out, but that his position was 
made a burden to him hy the anti-Old-Country-methods party 
in tho (inventing Board. Nor could he lmvc maintained his 
position had ho not )»oen fortunate enough to have the Bourd 
hound hy a contract, from the terms of which it was impossible 
to escape without paying heavy damages for its breach. Yet ho 
is an excellent Head Master, as some of the men who would 
long ago have turned him out, if they had had the power, lmvo 
confessed. 

At most, if not all, Australian schools, there is current the 
fatal doctrine that size is the true ami infallible test, of merit, 
and that a school's success is to he mcit8ur<*d entirely and solely 
hy the number of pupils in attendance. My own view of the 
matter being the same as that of the great I)r. Arnold, who once 
said of Rugby, “ If is not necessary dial this school should lie a 
school of JtOO, or of 100, or of ”>0 hoys, hut it is necessary that 
it should he a school of Christian gentlemen,” it was not likely 
that I should approve of the retention in the school of boys, 
who, after reasonable warning and reasonable probation, failed 
to rosjtond to the teacher’s hast efforts in their helmlf. Yet at 
Australian schools hoys who were notoriously a burden and a 
daily recurring nuisance to every Master who had to deal with 
them, and whose continuance at the school was entirely sub¬ 
versive of good discipline, were retained, either because their 
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removal would offend some “ honorable” man, or would reduce 
the numhor of pupils on the sehool roll. 

Estimable as the work of reforming unruly hoys may lie, it 
does not seem to me to form any part of the work to lie under¬ 
taken by a good sehool. Aeeordingly when one oi the most 
notorious of tiiese hoys had worn out my patienee for stunt* time, 
I expressed to the Head Master and to the hoy, sentiments so 
violent that the animal was at onee removed from my class. 
This was all very well for me, hut in three days his new master, 
unfitted by the condition of his health to cope with ruffianism, 
was in despair. Yet, 1 supposes that a do/.on strokes u day with 
a hazel stick upon wluit a Herman friend of mine used to call 
“the most xmdhle part of his body” would have reduced him, 
in a week, to absolute docility, and would have reduced the wear 
and tear of touchers’ nerves ami constitutions to an almost 
incalculable extent. 


PERMANENT TENURE OF OFFICE FOR SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 

BY WILLIAM A. MOW BY, I'll. !>., HYDK I'AKK, MASS. 

“ Yos, it is true, I have never been to Europe. 1 started for 
Europe one summer, intending to spend a long vacation in study¬ 
ing the educational conditions in Franco and (lermany. It is 
said that since the Fruuco-Pimsian war, Franco has improved her 
educational advantages amazingly. I have heard it stated that 
she is now appropriating, in her annual budget, about eight times 
as much money to public education as she expended before that 
war. But I did not reach Europe. We fell in with a terrific 
cyclone in mid-Atlantic, and wore driven with great fury, first 
south, then westerly, voering to the northwest, and then wo lost 
all reckoning, and for twenty-four hours could not tell joints of 
compass at all, but finally, the steamer was beached on the sandy 
shore of a new country called Altoria. I spent six weeks there and 
then was banished by imperial orders, and taken back home in a 
government transport, being kept in the cabin during the whole 
voyage so as to prevent my making known the whereabouts of 
that land. The people of Altoria aro very jealous of foreign 
people, and they keep the knowledge of their institutions, and, 
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indeed, of their country, away from all beyond their borders.” 

“ Altcria? You say the country is called Altcria? What is the 
signilicanco of tin* name?” 

“The name indicates their policy in regard to all oflieials and 
all employes. They are always looking for the nther man. They 
have a horror of seeing one man continue in an office or in any po¬ 
sition a great length of time. They believe in rotation of office 
and rotation of everything,— rotation of crops and rotation of 
wealth, and in the whirligig of time, The cashiers of banks hold 
office only one year. The saint' is true of the superintendents of 
all their manufacturing establishments, and, in fact, all their in¬ 
dustries. Every workman, every laborer, in their manufacturing 
establishments, on their farms and in their shops, is discharged as 
often as once a year, or oftener.” 

“ What a ridiculous custom ! Can they not see that such a plan 
entails endless loss upon all parties; that continuity of service is 
essential to the greatest success, indeed, to any real success?" 

“ If you place an old-fashioned penny before the eye, it will 
shut out all the rays of the sun. 1 le, therefore, who always keeps 
pennies bound on before his eyes will not bo troubled with minor 
questions, as to the qualities of light; ho scarcely knows what light 
means. Moreover, if you demonstrate to them the advantages of 
continuous sorviw and the evils of frequent changes in important 
offices, they are accustomed to taunt you with certain methods 
among our people. They remind us that wo cannot put into 
practice the boasted advantages of Civil Service, and that we still 
adhere to rotation in office, especially in some offices of the high¬ 
est im{K>rtanee, and they invariably point to our pructico in 
regard to superintendents of seitools. They are accustomed to 
say: ‘Is tiny tiling of more imjtortanee than your schools — the 
education of the young? Yet you have no laws for jtermanout 
tenure of school superintendents. If your practice is heat for 
superintendents of factories, machine shops and overseers of farms 
and other kinds of business, it certainly would bo best for the 
schools. But, there you have no laws for immanence in office, 
thereby proving that you have no faith in the theory of imma¬ 
nence. Moreover, turn about is fuir play.’ ” 

“ Well, well, that is a singular theory. How do you account 
for it?” 
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“ How do you account fur the absence of laws securing per¬ 
manence to the oHice of superintendent of schools ? ” 

“ 1 am sure 1 cannot tell, can volt?” 

Well, I have thought somewhat, upon the subject, and have 
come to some such conclusions as the following : — 

Our public school system is a growth of some two and a half 
centuries. During two hundred years, the schools in the several 
states were, universally under the control and supervision of the 
school committees. The otlice of the city superintendent lias 
•sprung up within the last half century. It is true, it 1ms now 
become quite universal, but the powers and duties of the office 
have not yet got adjusted, especially in the laws of the several 
states. In the school statutes of Massachusetts, for example, 
there are more than forty pnym relating to the mtju-rrimry duties of 
school committees, but the only authority yet given to the city 
superintendent, by xtiitr. huv, is the power to sign certificates 
enabling a child under fourteen, who has attended school thirty 
weeks, to he employed in some manufacturing or mercantile busi¬ 
ness for the remainder of the year. 

All further authority which the superintendent may receive 
must he delegated to him by the school committee. As this 
school committee is the power which appoints the superintendent 
and at the same time has the power to assign such duties to him 
as they choose, it is certainly natural that they should he slow to 
part with the power which, by law, has been exercised by them 
from generation to generation. Moreover, most valuable improve¬ 
ments are of slow growth. The otlice of city superintendent of 
Schools has won its way to universal favor in all parts of the 
country. In many places the school hoard has in its by-laws 
delegated necessary powers to the superintendent, and they work 
in harmony together. But there are multitudes of cities where 
the superintendent, in order to keep his office, is obliged to sup¬ 
press his opinions and defer to the views of men who, in the 
nature of the ease, cannot know so well about the mutter as ho 
who has given it special study ns a professional oxjwrt. 

'The difficulty in the case, primarily, is this, — that the same 
body which appoints the officer assigns to him his duties, retain¬ 
ing in their own hands what is not delegated to him. How 
much better, philosophically and practically, would it be for the 
state to determine the duties of the superintendent, assigning to 
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him his proper place as the executive of the school system, and 
relegating all legislative duties to the school hoard. 

The advantages of a proper system of supervision are so plain 
and so universally acknowledged, that in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, at the present time, not only do the cities havo 
superintendents, lmt the country towns, by joining together, have 
very generally appointed “district” superintendents, who have 
already succeeded in elevating, materially, the schools, both in 
regard to their courses of study and their methods of teaching. 

It would seem then, that the time has come for Massachusetts 
to puss laws transferring from the sehool committees tho proper 
professional ami executive duties, and defining the various imjwr- 
tant duties of the sehool boards. 

Thou there remains the other most important change which, 
sooner or later, will he brought about by special enactment of tho 
great and general court, viz: — permanent tenure of office for 
School Superintendents. 

No man can jawform the most effective service in this oflice 
without a permanent and far-reaching plan. In regard to 
methods of teaching, courses of study and all that pertains to the 
improvement of the schools, important changes should ho intro¬ 
duced slowly. It would take eight or ton years to carry 
through all the grades a well digested series of changes. Now if 
one man holds this office for a year or two, and then another 
takes it, and a little later another, how can even well-directed 
efforts result in permanent good ? 

When a fanner finds the right man to manage his farm for 
him, or when tho manufacturing cotporntion finds a competent 
superintendent, they do not change him every few years, but 
they regard his services ns more valuable year by year, from the 
experience ho has gained in the business. Cashiers and clerks in 
banks, salesmen and others employed in stores are regarded as 
holding (termanent positions, but when it comes to tho office of 
sujKsrintendont of public schools, many a competent man refuses 
to enter the arena, on account of the notorious insecurity of the 
position. 

Tho schools of a Commonwealth are as important as any institu¬ 
tion or branch of service, public or private. They should be 
managed on business principles. Politics and party management 
should have no place there; permanence of service and a proper 
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remuneration should characterize the positions of both superin¬ 
tendents and teachers. It is high time that the legislatures 
enacted laws defining the separate duties of school committees and 
superintendents, making these separate duties uniform throughout 
the state, and making the tenure of ofliee of superintendents per¬ 
manent Committees would then exercise extreme care in the 
selection of a superintendent, because when once elect is 1 ho 
would hold the office till lie should resign or he displaced by vote 
of the committee. 

Such a law would at once give not only permanence but dig¬ 
nity to the office. It would make this service more attractive, 
thereby bringing into it the highest and best talent to bo found. 


EDUCATION IN DENMARK. 

K1USTINE FKEDKR1KSKN, COI’KNHAliEN. 

Tho present arrangement and administration of the schools of 
Denmark is founded on two laws from 1814, which have, how¬ 
ever, boon altered by later decrees. Ono of the laws regulates the 
common schools in towns, tho other those in tho country ; hut tho 
fundamental principles are alike for both. Btill, it must Ihj noted, 
that in the course of some twenty or thirty years, most of tiio 
larger towns have thomselves re-organized their common schools, 
which now-a-days give tho pupils an amount of knowledge that 
greatly surpasses the standard fixed by tho laws. All children 
at the age of seven to fourteen years must attend some school, 
unless their parents or tutors take care to have thorn taught 
satisfactorily in some other manner. Sometimes children are per¬ 
mitted to leave school at the age of thirteen, provided that they 
have reached what knowledge and ability they have to acquire 
during their school-time. Parents who neglect to send their 
children to school are fined. In the common schools are taught 
religion, writing, reading, arithmetic, music, gymnastics, history 
of Denmark and geography. Besides, the teachers have to teach 
the children as much as possible of all that will counteract 
prejudices and develop their ability for work. The aim of the- 
school is to make the children good Christians and citizens, and 
to give them such knowledge and powers as will serve this end. 
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Every parish is to have a school, but several of them have 
moro than one. This is necessary, partly because the law forbids 
any child to go a longer distance 1 to school than one English mile, 
and partly because no single teacher must have a greater number 
of children than one hundred in the eountrv — eighty in towns. 
In towns, every school has two teachers or more, but in the 
country it is common that one teacher lias two schools, namely,— 
a primary school, for children from seven to ton years, and the 
usual common school. Each parish must pay its school expenses, 
but the government gives yearly 400,000 Kr. to the salary of 
teachers, and .405,000 to the school funds, out of which are paid 
pensions for teachers and contributions to the salaries of assistant 
teachers. 

Every appointed teacher who has held a situation for ten years 
is entitled to a pension in case of his being unable to work any 
more. After ten years of service, his pension will he half of his 
salary, and after twenty-nine years, two-thirds of it. Teachers’ 
widows only receive one-eighth of the salary, hut every teacher 
has to secure to his wife some life insurance, and the government 
takes care that he performs this duty. Every parish or town has 
its school board, which works under the superintendence of the 
government. The supreme authority, under which come all the 
schools of the eountrv, is the Ministry of Church and Schools. 

The Latin schools were formerly superintended by the Board of 
the University; hut, since 1848, they have been placed under 
the Ministry of (’hureh and Schools. A hill of Parliament is 
necessary to change the material foundation of the higher schools. 
These schools are superintended hv a Board of three members, 
selected, for three years, by the government. They have special 
superintendence of gymnastics and vocal music. The number of 
public Latin schools is twelve. Only one of them, that of Soro, 
is a boarding-school The numlxw of pupils is, for the present, 
38<>8. At every school is appointed a rector, several head-masters 
and assistants. The salary of the rector is 4000 to 5000 Kr. 
The teachers are all entitled to pension, their widows too. 

The conditions on which a hoy is admitted to a Latin school 
are; ho must be twelve years of age and have a sufficient amount 
of knowledge. Most Latin schools have founded preparatory 
schools. The schools have six classes, each of one year. As a 
rule, the number of pupils in a class is not to surpass twenty-five. 
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The daily school time is not divided, according to a general wish 
of the parents. It is six hours a day,— in summer, from eight un¬ 
til two and in winter, from nine until three o'clock— with ton 
minutes’ play every hour, and twenty minutes for breakfast. < >nly 
at Horn the school time is divided. The aim of the Latin schools 
is chiefly a sound, general culture, besides to prepare the pupils 
for the university, and finally, to give them the scientific yducution 
which, also, is necessary in other positions. The instruction falls 
into two sub-divisions,— the linguistic-historical ami the math¬ 
ematic-scientific one. 

The following subjects are taught: Danish (including Old-lee- 
landic and Swedish), tierman, French, English, Latin, Greek, 
religion, history, geography, arithmetic, science, drawing, writing, 
vocal music and gymnastics. French is considered the most 
important of living tongues. English is only taught us an 
experiment. In Latin, 1*20 chapters of t 'ieero must he read, one 
book of Livius, one of Tacitus, two hooks of Virgil's rKueidc, the 
Letters of Horace, two of his (hies, lresides us much cursory read¬ 
ing as will be equal to two hooks of Livius. In mathematics, the 
pupils learn arithmetic and algebra, stereometry, plane geometry, 
analytic geometry, a. s. o ; in science, chemical and mechanical 
physics and astronomy. There is taught gymnastics, military 
drill, swimming, and sometimes dancing and sloyd. 

Except in the two highest classes, the housework is not to 
exceed three hours a day. The pupils graduate publicly every 
year. Part of the pupils graduate from the fourth class, and then 
have the same rights as those who have passed the so-called 
“ Prielimituvr-examen,” which will he mentioned later on. 

From the sixth class, the pupils graduate to the i ’Diversity. 
Those who belong to the linguistic-historical branch are examined 
in Latin, Greek, French, exercise and science. The mathematic- 
scientific, in mathematics and science. Common for both are, 
Danish, French, German or English, and history. Those who 
have graduated in the mathematic-scientific branch have access 
to the Polytcclmieal School, besides to the i'niversity. 

The payment for instruction at the public Jattin schools varies 
from 120 to 170 Kr. yearly. It is not diflieult for poor, diligent 
pupils to obtain stipends. Gratis instruction can bo given to one- 
sixth of the pupils. Pupils who have been taught privately can 
obtain access to the University by passing an examination, either 
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at a public Latin school, or at a private one which has the right of 
graduating pupils. A private Latin .school can be founded with 
the permission of the King. The government controls the exam¬ 
inations passed there. There are, for the present, twenty-two pri¬ 
vate Latin schools, of which one is a school for girls, managed 
by a woman ; so is one of the boy-schools also. The number of 
pupils in private Latin schools is 2,221. 

“Praeliminaerexamen ” is an examination introduced in 1881, 
instead of different smaller and grouter examinations. It can be 
passed at public and at private schools. The pupils graduate in 
Danish, English, (lennan or French, history, geography, math¬ 
ematics und science, religion, writing, drawing, gymnastics ; vocal 
music is generally taught ulso. This examination gives access to 
the Veterinary and Agricultural College, the lower Law School, 
the School for Pharmacy, for Dentists, for Officers, to appoint¬ 
ments in the mail and telegraph service, etc. With several 
additions it will ulso give access to the University. 

Women are not admitted as pupils to the public Ijatiu schools, 
but they are allowed to graduate there. From 1882, they have 
the right of passing the “Praeliminaerexamen” and many sec¬ 
ondary schools take pupils of both sexes. 11 Cruel iminuerox amen” 
gives to woman the same access to sehnols and examinations as 
men have, but it gives them no right to public appointments. 
Women are admitted to the University on the same conditions as 
men; they may also puss all examinations at. the University 
except that of theology; here there is a 8j>edal examination 
arranged for them, which docs not give them any right of preach¬ 
ing- 

To tlu* University belong a great many donations for the ben¬ 
efit of poor students, houses where they eun live free, etc. There 
is a library, a botanical garden, a zoological and a minemlogical 
museum, an observatory, several lalioratones, etc. The Univer¬ 
sity is a state institution, to which la-long several funds, consist¬ 
ing partly in lands, [tartly in money. Denmark has only one 
university, founded in 1478, by King Christian I. It is superin¬ 
tended by the Ministry of Church and Schools, llefore a profes¬ 
sor is appointed, the special faculty is consulted. If there are 
several candidates, a public competition will take place. The 
election is to 1» confirmed by the King. Everyone who has 
acquired the degree of a Doctor has the right of giving lectures at 
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the Faculty to which In* belongs. All the professors form an 
association which assembles four times a week, or whenever the 
rector of the University desires it. This association selects the 
rector. There are five faculties, the theological, the medical, 
the philosophical, the mathcmutie-scientilic faculty, the faculty of 
law and that of political economy. The number of students 
who in 18S)t> graduated to the University was 100. These 
students must have graduated from a Latin school. They have 
liberty to hear whatever lectures they choose, when the profes¬ 
sor permits it: others, too, who do not prepare for any examina¬ 
tion, may attend his lectures. 

All lectures and exercises, belonging to studies of examinations, 
are gratis. The academical year is divided into two semesters of 
four months each. After the first year’s study, every student 
passes an examination of philosophical propaedeutic. The 
students are examined, now and then, to try their diligence and 
progress. Every student must prove that he has followed a cer¬ 
tain number of lectures before he is admitted to the Hnal gradu¬ 
ation. The students are examined hy their own professors. 
Censors are appointed and paid hy tin* government. 

Besides the aliovo mentioned schools, Copenhagen has a very 
largo and excellent State University for farmers, gardeners, and 
foresters, another for engineers (“Polytechnic" school), a 
Manual Training school ( “ Technic ” school) and an Academy 
for Pharmacists. Only the first of these schools admits women 
(till now, only one woman has graduated there). Four State 
Normal schools for teachers (in the country ) admit only men, 
whilo a number of private Normal schools educate cither female 
or male teachers. A special Danish kind of schools (adopted, 
however, after Danish pattern hy Sweden and Norway) are the 
so-called High schools, whore in winter time young men, and in 
summer, young women (sometimes both sexes togethor), mainly 
of the laboring classes, seek a relief from manual labor and a 
renewal of their school knowledge. The chief object of these 
schools is to give the young people a moro ideal view of life than 
is generally found amongst hand laborers. In some of these schools 
the course is longer, and then manual training may form part of 
the curriculum. Yet, generally, the chief part of the teaching is 
oral (lectures), no part of it is compulsory, and no examination 
overtakes place. These schools are, from the beginning, wholly 
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due to this private initiative of the enthusiastic followers of the 
poet-pastor, (Smndtvig ( 17bl-lS77). For years they were 1 con¬ 
sidered dangerous (as fostering too much political independence), 
[n later yours, they have been imitated by the more conservative 
factions. Now, it is thought that they may counteract socialism 
in a happy way, and they are, accordingly, supported by the 
government. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND THE CO-ORDINATION 

OF STUDIES. 

O. K. KKrroit, .1 HUSKY CITY. N. 

All reforms are brought about slowly ; tin* deeper the need, 
the longer in coming is the remedy, ami the more far-reaching 
the result. To no class of reforms is this truism more applicable 
than to those which concern education. The sehwds, instead of- 
leading the advance, too often follow it, ami that, too, u great 
way iK'hind. 

It is my purpose, in this article, to impure briefly into the 
conditions which surround the secondary schools, with a view 
of answering two questions. First, why have tin* secondary 
schools neglected the problem of co-ordinating their studies? 
and second, what may he done toward its solution under the 
existing conditions? 

Wo note at the outset, that High Schools and Academies fall 
into two general classes. First, those which come directly under 
the control of the state, as we liml them in New York and 
Michigan ; and second, those which are independent of such 
shite control. In the former class, pressure more or less severe 
is brought to bear upon students and teachers. The examina¬ 
tion must bo passed and the certificate granted by the state 
university, or the student fails to obtain the coveted diploma, 
the reputation of the school is impaired and the teacher’s 
position is rendered insecure. In the second class of schools, 
graduation depends ujmn the successful completion of a course 
of study laid down hv the Bonnl of Education. The examina¬ 
tions are given by the school itself. Those members of the 
classical course who intend to outer college, in many instances, 
are made into a class by themselves ami systematically coached 
or “crammed” for the end in view. 
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It is obvious that the co-ordination of studies has I it t It* to hope 
for among the schools of the first class. Success in those schools 
moans that a majority of the students shall receive the certificate 
or pass-card. The end is definite and invariable: the means 
are generally (‘ramming, or what you will, to seen re that end. 

I trust I am not unfair to the state-examiners when 1 say that 
they ask only for (fradgrind facts. There lies heft*re me a paper 
in English history for January, IHJM. Tin* pu|*er contains 
fifteen questions, of which the student may answer ten. Of the 
fifteen, there are but two which call for anything more on the 
part of the student than the hare exorcise of memory. It may 
he urged that the university has to adapt itself to the secondary 
schools as they exist. It is, however, far more true that the 
school, and especially the teacher, must conform to tin* require¬ 
ments of the university. 

The work of regeneration must liegiu in these schools, inde¬ 
pendent of state examinations. With them, in large measure, 
rests the solution of the eo-ordinative method for secondary schools, 
({ranting that those who desire to enter college will In* prepared 
as they have l>een prepared for a century past, what nmv \m 
done for that large majority who step from the High School 
directly into the world? Are they to learn simply the rudi¬ 
ments of a number of isolated subjects, or shall they be given 
a glimpse of the universe and of their social and moral 
relations to it ? 

Since the school which sets the standard prepares the [tapers 
for that standard, it would seem that reform in any line might 
he rapid and effective. And yet, what do we actually find? In 
the best of our secondary schools advance has been made in the 
direction of more efficient teaching of the separate subjects. 
Specialists have charge of the sciences, of mathematics, history, 
and languages. In those cities in which co-ordination has lanm 
tried with success in the elementary schools, we look in vain tor 
its application in the High Schools, is this attributable to 
ignorance, or timidity, or both? 

A little study may throw light upon the subject, Modiieval 
education centered about the university, and its methods con¬ 
trolled secondary and even elementary school-work, (lomenius, 
in the 17th century, was the first to make a break between the 
higher and lower education as regards methods of instruction. 
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IVstalozzi and Frocbel sent tin* iiiov<*nifnt forward. Hut it was 
left for the latter half of the present century—nlneM, indeed, for 
the last denude — to recognize that, adult-psychology is not ehild 
psychology ; that methods applicable to the college and university 
are not suited to elementary instruetion. The secondary schools, 
constituting a link between the higher and lower, have been in 
a measure untouched by the changes which have uHeeled both. 
In many instances, weaknesses have not been recognized ; in 
others, college methods have been considered preferable to the 
anxiety and uneertninty of re-adjustment, Tin* numbers involved 
are small eompared with those of the elementary sehools ; ami 
national pride has not been appealed to, ns is the ease where our 
colleges are concerned, Occupying thus an inferior position, 
secondary schools have heen slow in pushing themselves to a 
rank which would impose new obligations upon them. 

The state control of secondary M*lmols has brought about it 
happy result in stimulating both pupils and teachers to higher 
efforts. However much we may deprecate the evil of cramming 
and other mis-directions of energy, anti deplore its waste, it must 
l>e admitted that state examinations mean tin* thorough awaken¬ 
ing of the sehools. Hut at what a cost is the activity gained ! 
The school with which I am connected has in its charge one 
victim of nervous prostration, the result of five months 1 study to 
pass a state examination on one subject. Several other students 
have been obliged to leave, tearing similar results, fn at least 
one city in New York, the teachers were informed, a tew months 
ago, that their positions for the coming year would dejaaid upon 
the number of students that should pass the state examinations. 
Such conditions im|M»scd upon pupils and teachers can have but 
one result, and that a pernicious one. A school thus lnun[icred 
has no time to give to the problems of co-ordination. They are 
like individuals whom poverty forbids to la* either clean or 
honest. 

And yet, in schools thus lettered co-ordination is most needed. 
Few teachers will deny that our courses of study are over¬ 
crowded. Children are sent to us (aiorly prepared; we must 
turn them out at the end of three years, or four, with the required 
number of certificates. To respond to the pressure from above, 
and yet to do these lioys and girls justice, at their adolescent 
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period, is ti problem which has troubled more than one thought¬ 
ful teacher, (’an we serve Uod and mammon? 

During the past three*, years the writer has made an earnest 
attempt to apply tin* principle of co-ordination, if* not the letter 
always, in a High School situated in one of the larger manu¬ 
facturing cities of New York. Although then* are several 
thousand children in the elementary schools, not more than one 
hundred go to tin* High School, from which fifteen, on the 
average, may graduate (‘very year. Political activity in school 
management moans a poor equipment of hooks and apparatus. 
Until the last six months, there wen* neither library, maps, nor 
reference hooks, except those furnished by tin* regular teacher. 
In sonic instances, two or more students used tin* same text-book. 
Surely, a condition of affairs calculated to dishearten the bravest 
teacher! 

Tin* task set before mo was tin* co-ordination of general history, 
Knglish history, rhetoric, composition, literature, drawing, 
algebra, with review of United States history and civics. For 
students of good minds and thorough preparation, the above 
might not he considered too nfueh for a year’s work. For 
children who could neither read, write, nor cipher well, who 
understood very little comparatively of geography and United 
States history, and nothing at all of general literature, the out¬ 
look was dark. And vet, these students were expected to obtain 
state-certificates of proficiency in each of the subjects named. 

Instead of plunging m vmUm rm at tin* beginning of the year, 
some time was spent in determining tin* capacity and prepara¬ 
tion of the class as a whole, and of each child as far us this was 
possible. My next task was to inspire each pupil with a love 
for work and with a determination to do his best. General 
history was taken up in the order laid down in the text-book. 
The literature and geography of each country were studied, and 
comparisons were made so far as the knowledge of the children 
would permit. An outline of the history of art was begun at 
the same time, the drawing bast'd upon it. The rhetoric and 
composition constituted what might 1 called the drudgery of 
literature and history, but it was drudgery of which few com¬ 
plained. 

In all the work I made an effort to show the essential relation 
of all the subjects, and, especially the subjects of the year’s work, 
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to each other, (’ivies received unexpected fleams of light from 
the study of Greece and Rome, no less than from English 
history. The American Civil War meant more after a study of 
the Rcloponnesean War. Tinted States history became a part 
of the one history of the world by which it was, in a measure, 
interpreted and explained. English literature, when it is studied 
next year, will be felt — vaguely, no doubt — but still felt, to be 
a part of a great world-literatue, not merely a study of authors, 
but as a feature of human advancement. English history meant 
a more careful study of out' division of general history. United 
States history supplemented European history until the period 
following the Revolutionary War. Civil government in the 
United States was reviewed from the first, and shown to be the 
out-growth, if not the summation, of all that history has done 
for law' and liberty. 

lint did your pupils pass the examination ? the teacher asks. 
The answer is in the uflirmative. Not only were the examina¬ 
tions a success, but the results far exceeded expectations. The 
pupils wore able to think and to express themselves with more 
confidence, if not always correctly. Eacts were not confused, 
they were either known or not known; and more facts ( were 
remembered. Lastly, there was less nervousne&s and hesitation 
on the part of the student, not only on sitting down to the 
examination, but in the duilv mutation as well. No attempt 
was made to correlate the algebra with any of the other subjects 
of the course, and for a part of the year it was taught by 
another teacher; but the good effects of co-ordination were mani¬ 
fest oven here. The student was more confident, more ready, 
more accurate. A child who can discuss intelligently the influ¬ 
ence of Greece on modern times and draw' his illustrations from 
European and American history, may bo safely entrusted to the 
tender mercies of a quadratic equation. 

In vitwv of these facts, it would seem that a beginning in 
coordination might be made in our secondary schools. The 
Report of the Tommitteo of Ton foreshadows it only in history, 
civil government and political economy, and it may be daring 
of the teacher to walk where this learned company fear to tread. 
It is also true that courses of study are poorly arranged for 
correlation by the individual teacher; in departmental teaching 
the difficulties seem almost insurmountable. Yet I believe that 
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co-ordhmtion ih possible in spite of any one or all of these diffi¬ 
culties. (’nurses of study are changed continually, and must he 
subject to revision till the end of time. An effective course 4 of 
study must he adapted to circumstances, and circumstances vary 
with progress. Kvon in departmental teaching, that teacher will 
he most successful who knows how to make his subject an 
organic part of the curriculum. The child's attitude toward 
truth is what we strive to develop. Tin 4 subject of the moment 
is the instrument for the moment; the artist has many tools, the 
artisan one. Truth remains a unity though many-sided, 
When the teachers in our secondary schools realize that co-ordi¬ 
nation means economy in the physical and mental energy of 
themselves ami of their pupils, co-ordination will be tried, and 
tried successfully. 


THE CRITIC AT SEA. * 

A review of “ The l^thlir tirhwd Si/rtrm of thr Vnltrd State*” 

BY THE ACTHOtt OF 11 1>KR8T0N PAPEK8," NEW YORK CITY. 

VII. 

Thk Prm.jc iSciiooi.» ok Hkkkai.o. 

"The fun of all talk in to And out what a man really thinks, ami then con¬ 
trast it with the lies he has been telling all dinner, and, perhaps, all his life." 

Disraeli: Lot hair. 

In describing the schools of Buffalo, the I)r. was obliged (p. 65), 
for some occult reason, to explain what he moans by “mechani¬ 
cal schools”, although it would mm unnecessary to formulate 
the thought in words so frequently. But printer’s ink is as 
cheap and abundant as his rhetoric, and the two have at last 
combined to produce a volume of — what? 

He further says ( Itlcm): “It is cortainly not proper for 
school officials to condemn strongly all that pertains to the 
mechanical, and to endorse warmly the views of educational 
scientists, and then to convey to the public the impression that 
they practise in their schools what they preach outside of them, 
when, in truth, the schools in their charge are pervaded with just 
those things which they condemn, while those which they com¬ 
mend cannot be found in them.” 

* Copyright, 18M, by Kamon A Palmer. 
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That seems like n truism which ought not to require so many 
32-caliber words and phrases of an “educational scientist” to 
elucidate, even to the “grossly ignorant” teachers of America. 
Disraeli saw the “ fun ” of such talk, but the dolorous Dr. saw 
only the certain impropriety of it; and he might safely have left 
it out of his patent process for enlightening pedagogues, as most of 
them are capable of the severe effort required to make the deduc¬ 
tion for themselves! 

On page fit> he says : “ A striking instance of this nature may 

be found at Buffalo, and, in order to illustrate my meaning, I 
shall compare what the superintendent of schools in that city 
remarks in his annual report of 1K8!)-!M), in regard to what 
schools should do, and what they should not do, with the instruc¬ 
tion as I found it in the schools in his charge.” 

It is lamentable that the “ feast of reason ” to which we have 
been invited needs so much “illustration,” and that there seem 
to be no short cuts, even in the illustrating. Surely, one whose 
chief claim to attention lies in his scathing criticism should at 
least furnish “ ignorant, teachers” with English that would inter¬ 
pret itself occasionally! 

Quotations an* then made as promised, and also expounded — 
doubtless on the presumption that the language of the reports 
was too profound for the ordinary render — and he minutely 
describes “some of the teaching that I witnessed in the public 
schools of Buffalo, in order to give the reader an opportunity to 
judge for himself how well the claim to superiority bears tho test 
of actual investigation.” (1*. (>7.) 

T may be mistaken, but in some way it has never occurred 
to me that action muiil precede thought, as it seems necessary to do 
in order to satisfy this impatient exjiert. To my mind, the 
Buffalo superintendent's words (quoted, as stated would be done, 
by our author), “ my desire to keep the school department of our 
city abreast of the foremost in the race for supremacy ” show the 
thought which nntnralhj precede* action, even in reforms! 

I would ask, before sitting in condemnation on the humil¬ 
iated Buffalonian (since elevated by some mystic process to the 
office of state superintendent?), What is meant by “actual 
investigation?” Who made tho investigations? What “expert” 
or other qualifications did he bring to the work in Buffalo? 
How many schools, and what ones, did he inspect? What was 
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the proportion of that number to the entire number of sehools in 
Buffalo? How long n time was spent in eueh V In all ? “ Actual 
investigation ” means rather moiv than (altering the edge of the 
system, and thmttiufo Home tntifs of which the hook under review 
doesn’t seem to give any very indisputable evidence, “it being a 
well known fact.” 

Again ; 1 am not sure, even if the teaching was faithfully 
reiHirted, and the very hest he found there was conscientiously dis¬ 
cussed, that he really ttmln to (covertly or otherwise) accuse the 
Superintendent of willful misrepresentation as to the actual con¬ 
dition of the sehools under his charge, it being a well known fact 
that then* may Ihmi difference of opinion, however slight, us to 
just what application of the u universally accepted psychological 
law” ( p. (><>) to which he refers may he made in a given case. 

Our (plaint old humorist, “ Bill Nye,” lias given us an apt 
illustration of the thorns that protect the roses of the “universally 
accepted psychological law ” from tin* too common grasp of the 
“ignorant” but enthusiastic teacher when he tells us that — 

“Sometimes, when the children were slow to remember a word, 
and hence its eonvsjHmding letter, ! have drawn the obj(*et on a 
blackboard or on the side of the barn. For instance, we will 
supl^se that 4 !>’ is hard to fix in the mind of the pupil, and 
the words to which it belongs as an initial do not readily cling to 
the memory. 1 have only to draw upon the board a Deuteron¬ 
omy, a Delphi, or a Dishabille, and In* will never forget it. No 
matter how he may struggle to do so, it will still continue to 
haunt his brain forever. Those who have used my method suy 
that after mastering the alphabet, the binomial theorem and the 
rule in Shelly’s (’use seemed like child’s play.” 

Had not “ Universally accepted psychological laws” bettor be 
left out of the question by the uninitiated? 

Evidently, even the expert repented that ho had borne quite so 
heavily on the fact of the resimnsibility of the Superintendent in 
question, for on page 76 he says: 

“The supervision itself is of the scantiest, the city superintend¬ 
ent being the only supervising officer, although there are seven 
hundred teachers in the system.” 

This would seem to demonstrate Jhe possibility that the Super¬ 
intendent might have a very high ideal, and be working toward U 
(as hinted in his report) yet bo unable at once to compel its 
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attainment by all, or even to know that all, or just who, did not 
teacli after his exalted pattern, and still be entirely sincere in his 
wish that it should bo done, and honest in his conviction that it 
is being done an a rule. 

Again : the superintendent may be ( I do not know him per¬ 
sonally, so I am only reviewing the wap bc’nin kin case ) more 
of an educator than the “export'’ credits him with being; and 
it may have dawned upon him that no matter how earnestly 
lie desires immediate perfection, reforms in education, like 
other important changes of a radical nature, require name time 
to work out, and that this would be especially true where the 
main instruments are American teachers whose “professional 
weakness is the greatest sore spot of the American schools.” 

( I\ 14.) Again; with his wide practical knowledge of schools, he 
may bo able to detect the under-current of philosophy used 
where u tyro would not. 

We earned afford to be too severe upon the Buffalo Super¬ 
intendent for giving expression to high-minded aims in his work, 
if we concede the truth of the author’s proposition as to super¬ 
intendents in general, found on page 12; “He seldom fails to 
stamp the schools with his individual pedagogical ideas, thus 
giving the education, in his schools at least, a tendency in a certain 
direction.” 

In order to skimp the schools with his individual pedagogical 
ideas, ho must have individual pedagogical ideas, which the 
quotations from the Buffalo report show, per sc, that the Super¬ 
intendent has—for language can never rise beyond the level of 
ideas, and his language surely demonstrates this. His report, 
taken in connection with the amuuption that some of his teachers 
were mechanical in their methods, would be evidence to me that 
if he planted a bean one day, ho would not dig it up the next, 
because it had not followed the example of the fabulous legumi¬ 
nous herb grown by the traditional “ Jack ” of the nursery tales; 
and therein, at least, ho shows the good sense that is worth as 
much, “ pound for pound,” in the educational market as some 
other qualities with higher sounding appellations 1 

On page 88, a lesson in geography is described, in which the 
author has unwittingly (if not unwillingly) shown that at least 
one of the greatly-to-be-despisod teachers of Buffalo had attacked 
the question of personal correction of class work — the hete noire 
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of many an over-worked (ami uvor-iwiticisod ?) under-paid 
teacher; also, that her treatment of the class, by allowing each to 
report from his own work, seems in line with good ethical culture 
and self-government everywhere. 

On page t>b, another teacher opens a lesson in geography with 
the question, “ How long tloes it take to go to (’alifbrnia? ” which 
she changed to “Tell me first why you would like to go to ('ali- 
fornia;” two oft he answers being : “I should like to drive around 
the mountains;” “ l should like to see the Golden Gate.” These, 
coupled with the learned author’s statement that u The children 
appeared to do more toward the enlightenment of the teacher 
than the latter did to enlighten them,” might lend some peo¬ 
ple (who are not saturated with psychology) to believe that the 
eminent critic did not “ observe ” quite deeply nor broadly enough 
when he condemned the liuilalo work as being purely mechan¬ 
ical. He ought to he given another half hour, in which to 
“investigate” and “study,” 

“The pedagogical absurdities were numerous” (p, 70) in 
another school that he visited, but “for the purpose of economiz¬ 
ing apace” he agrees to “confine my remarks to the curiosities 
which 1 found in one of the lower grades.” If a “curiosity” 
was the real game for which the hunter tramjjcd, surely a “ lower 
grade” class-room in a cosmopolitan city was a most excellent 
place in which to trap his object, be it what it may. 

As to the method used in the spelling class, at which he had 
the honor to bo present, I really think there have boon much 
worse ones than having “ lower grades” road in concert, from the 
open book, the words which were to bo learned for that lesson. 
Some very good educators still contend that spelling is largely 
done through sight; ami surely, if they studied the words directly 
from the printed page, these lower grade children had the correct 
form before them, and of itself, thin is a step in the right direc¬ 
tion. That it was done “ in concert ” showed an economical use 
of limited time (quite as important to some teachers as “ space ” 
to authors — supra f) and also, to encourage the timid and 
strengthen the weak, besides, possibly, correcting some erroneous 
or vague ideas as to the names of the letters, which may have 
seized upon some infantile mind. In these ways, concert reci¬ 
tations are desirable aids as preliminary to individual work. 
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With the “ sing-song so marked that it resulted in a well- 
defined melody ” I have no fault to find, cither ; but should con¬ 
sider it infinitely preferable to the effect that must follow if given 
harshly, in tones that could not be reproduced upon the staff— 
as the author did with this lesson, in presenting it to us with 
characteristic sarcasm, and in fair imitation of a distinguished 
feminine author across the briny deep. 

“ After the words had been spelled in this manner for the 
second time, the lesson took anew turn. The children were now 
told to close tluur books, and when this had been done, the 
teacher heard them spell, individually, the words they had just 
studied in concert. When all the words had been spelled indi¬ 
vidually, 1 expected to hear another subject announced, but I 
learned, to my utter amazement, that the pupils were to be treated 
to a third course, for the teacher here remarked : ‘ We will now 
write the words;’” all of which shows that at least one of the 
“ mechanical ” teachers of Buflulo appreciates the educational 
value of thoroughness, a quality for which some of the critics seem 
to have no use ! She also, evidently, knew that a lesson just 
teamed would he clinched by writing it; and that the “drill” 
was necesmrj/ in order to impress the word-forms on the minds of 
her little live-year-olds! Of course it would be somewhat “ amaz¬ 
ing” to one unacquainted with child-life and childish needs, 
such knowledge coming quite freely, however, to “ lower grade” 
teachers in most of our public schools! ! 

Just here I want to call attention to the words theso “lower 
grade ” children were spelling, and contrast them with the “ Up. 
Go up. Do go up, We do go up,” of our childhood , and the “ ab, 
ob, ib, ob, ub,” of our ancestors’ day and generation. 

The words of the lesson selected by the distinguished critic of 
our public schools as a target for his scathing denunciation were 
“ steal ” and “ their,” and were taken from the reading lesson for 
the day ! This method scents to carry common sense with it, and 
to lose nothing by comparison with the above quotations from 
more antique methods; so wo may comfort ourselves with the 
reflection that the educational world does move, and not always 
backward I 

Number work was next on the program of this “ lower grade ” 
class and it came in for its share of withering scorn. On page 73 the 
critic describes the class work, saying among other things : 
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“ The first example the* ut gave them was the following : 
(5 — 2 + 4 = ? After the children had written this upon their 
slates, motions were made l»y them which indicated that they had 
had a considerable amount of experience in counting on their 
fingers.” 

“ Amount of" looks superfluous to me, hut from a psychological 
standpoint it may he indispensable to a full understanding of 
the somewhat- ambiguous statement. "A considerable" exper¬ 
ience in a lower grade class presupposes that, some of it must have 
been gained outside of the schoolroom, in which case it is hardly 
just to blame the teacher for the “ experience ” which is not 
acquired within herjurisdietion. 

The same paragraph reads further : “ < >ne hoy displayed quite 

an original method of calculating. He performed the example 
in this way : ho made six strokes upon his slate, rnhhed out two 
of them, added four strokes to those remaining, and finished by 
counting the number of strokes then on the slate. It was all done 
with remarkable rapidity.” 

Commend mo to u “system,” or a teacher, which allows so 
much originality! I set: nothing objectionable in a Jive-year-old 
child ascertaining for himself, in the quickest possible way, just 
what (I — 2+4 equals. This is not the generation when 
several months and a vast amount of philosophy are run to waste 
to develop just such truths, and dozens mom of a similar nature. 
Time is money in the common school and in the business world. 
Strokes on the slate arc counted with more comfort, mayhap, than 
strokes on the person ; and the hoy who, in a “ lowest grade ” has 
learned to do the one with “ remarkable rapidity,” will not l>o 
likely later to suffer the other without a vigorous protest I 

On the next page, in the same connection, the learnod author 
says: “ I visited a number of classes in this building, and 

before leaving it I saw things which convinced me that the ped¬ 
agogical skill of other teachers employed there was not much 
above that displayed by the one whose work I have just 
described.” 

I hope that the “ things ” seen were more common than the 
“ invisible see-saw,” the “ traveling pump-handle,” and the “ fly 
with chalk legs” to which, at various times in his progress of 
triumph, the scholarly (?) author has referred, some of which 
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were given with their “settings” in the October number of Educa¬ 
tion ! To the darkened intellect of the “ average American 
teacher” such scientific comparisons are practically worthless for 
every day use, however necessary or entertaining in the realms 
and functions of psychological pedagogy, or pedagogical psy¬ 
chology. 

On the same page the eminent author disclaims the necessity 
for further descriptions of class work, in the following “scientific” 
English : “ Space will not permit me to enter further into the 

detailed description of Bui Hilo's class-room work. Indeed, it 
were needless to do so, for, owing to the general uniformity of 
methods in vogue in the public schools of that, city, their general 
characteristic features may he summed up in a few words” — 
and he devotes the next page-and-a-half to these “few words.” 

I can remember so far back as when my own public school 
teacher would not have permitted such a paragraph as the above 
quotation to remain uncorrected in any of my juvenile efforts at 
composition ; and I can today po.int to dozens of public schools 
in the cities “ observed,” whoso twelve-year-old pupils could put 
the same thoughts (?) into better English and less space, at the 
first trial. As an experiment, how would the following substi¬ 
tute do: 

“ Space forbids further detailed description of class-room work 
in Buffalo. The uniformity of methods there in vogue make it 
needless, and the general characteristic features may be briefly 
summed up.” 

Fifty-two words, as against thirty, whore economy of space is 
considered, and to state a seemingly unimportant fact! Well, 
doubtless, there may lie room for improvement in Buffalo schools ; 
but there certainly is in the rhetoric which sanctions the use of 
such a word as “ general ” twice in a five-line sentence, and nearly 
twice the number of words necessary to express the thought. 
Quantity of “ space ” should not elbow ideas entirely out of sight 1 

In the first paragraph on the next page, “Indeed” is used 
twice to introduce sentences which would have been fully as keen 
if beheaded, even if less " scientific ” in construction. They read, 
in part: “ Indeed, the scientific teaching of geography is an art ” 
and “ Indeed, I found but few cities where so little had been done 
toward lightening the burdens of the children.” 
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•■Suggestions, theories tintl directions for “ improvement of the 
schools” abound here, ns elsewhere in the hook; but paper 
educationists are not always the most practical in dealing with 
large problems of this nature, nor especially modest in announc¬ 
ing their dogmas. I cull from pages 77-7b : 

“ First, the board is composed of laymen, and consequently of 
persons not qualified to inquire ( Why arc they not “qualified to 
inquire"?) into the true competency of a teacher, true compet¬ 
ency depending on a knowledge, of just those tilings of which lay¬ 
men are supjiosed to know nothing, namely,— psychology and 
pedagogy, the sciences upon which scientific teaching is founded.” 

C’andidly, that paragraph seems not e.ven tinctured with doubt 
nor humility, lmt unquostioningly asserts the laek of qualifica¬ 
tions of the laymen in the same magnificent way in which “ true 
competency " is made to depend upon a knowledge of psychology 
and pedagogy. We could have spared the definition of psychol¬ 
ogy anti pedagogy, however ('‘the sciences”), ami the sentoneo 
would not have been fatally marred by the omission ! 

" Besides, as lias been pointed out, the quality of the schools 
does not depend nearly so much on what the teachers know at the 
time of their appointment, as it does on what is done toward 
educating them professionally after their appointment.” 

1 will leave this “scientific" absurdity, thu rhetoric (or want 
of it!) that requires “appointment” to here officiate twice, and 
all — to the judgment of the intelligent readers of KneuATioN, 
and make hut one more quotation from this highly scientific 
chapter: 

“ It follows that something much more radical must he done 
before tho schools of Buffalo may he expected to improve to an 
appreciable extent. As tho causes of evil in Buffalo,— politics, 
untrained teachers and scanty sujHirvision—are identical with 
those which were found at Baltimore, I cun hut suggest identical 
remedies for their eradication. To rid the schools of politics, 
nothing but a comploto reorganization of tho whole school system 
will suffice, for tho reason that at Buffalo, jxditics ontor (air) into 
every branch of the system. And to remedy tho ovils arising from 
incompetent teachers, I know of but one thing that can be relied 
upon, namely,— thorough supervision.” 

The Buffalo laymen who are “ supposed to know nothing of 
psychology and pedagogy," tho “ ono-third of a superintendent ” 
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{ p- 77) and the incompetent touchers of that wind-swept city, are 
under a weight of obligation to their kindly critic from which 
this generation can hardly expect to recover ; but it is to be hoped 
that ere the calm of another century fills their eyes with scientific 
dust, their mouths with scientific phrases, and their heads with 
scientific nonsense, their critic will have learned at least the rudi¬ 
ments of scientific “ observation ” of schools and teachers! 

I hope to visit Buffalo in the near future, and see for myself 
how these unscientific schools are kept alive. Until then, I can 
only wail witli Campbell, in his “ Pleamrcs of Hope : ” 

“ 0 star-eyed Science ! hast thou wandered there, 

To waft m homo the meHsago of despair? ” 


MORAL INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOLS, 

8. KmVAKU WAKttKN, NEWTON, MARS. 

The times loudly call for serious consideration of this groat 
subject. This is sufficiently evident, without labored argument, 
from the perennial object lesson afforded by the daily specta¬ 
cle of rogues, only too keenly intelligent, flying hither and 
thither to escape the consequences of their offences against 
good morals—in other words, the consequences of their misuse 
of knowledge. 

Hineo character determines the uses to whicli knowledge shall 
be put, tho value of everyone’s knowledge, both to himself 
and to society, depends on his character. Character is there¬ 
fore of prime importance. 

But the formation and fortification of good character, by 
precept, example, and systematic teaching, is the very purpose 
of moral instruction. Hence, bearing in mind that intelli¬ 
gence and virtue are the equally indispensable twin founda¬ 
tions of permanent free government, we may proceed to apply 
to our subject tho favorite American idea of equal rights, in 
behalf both of society as a whole and of its individual members, 
by laying down the two following propositions. 

1. Tho state has as good a right to protect itself against vice 
by teaching virtue as it has, by common consent, to protect 
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itaelf itguinwt igiummeo by teaching the olemvntw of know¬ 
ledge. Likewise: 

2. Every child has as good a right to instruction in morals, 
as a means of defence against vice and its train of evils, as, by 
general agreement, he has to instruction in the knowledge by 
which he ean eseape the evils of ignorance, 

Ni* one questions the right of every child to learn to read, 
in order that In* may possess the pass-key to the wholo tem¬ 
ple of printed knowledge. No one would deprive him of the 
right to a knowledge of the elements of arithmetic and geom¬ 
etry, that, being thus enabled to measure and calculate, ho 
may la* litted to enter ujxm various business or industry. 
Then, since intelligent care tarn confirm ami preserve health, on 
which the value of the bodv as the servant of the mind so 

* i 

greatly depends, every child has tin* right to nil tho instruc¬ 
tion lie can get in practical physiology. Every youth, too, 
having taste and opportunity for it, has a right to study his¬ 
tory, that ho may profit by the world’s oxjierionco; and 
geography, that he may know the scenes of groat events, and 
where the actors in them lived. Much more then, by rea¬ 
son of tho relation of character to knowledge, has every child 
an especial right to an education in morals. 

If the progression of thought has thus far been naturul 
and reasonable, tho question must hero immediately arise: 
Why, then, is not instruction in morals universally demanded, 
and everywhere enthusiastically given ? 

Perhaps tho greatest hindrance to giving this most desir¬ 
able instruction is that undeservedly influential, yet really most 
unsubstantial, of bugbears,—tho cry of “ sectarianism.” To 
show how this is so, and also to point out a way of oscape from 
the difficulty, it is necessary to turn aside to make a few 
explanations in answer to certain questions that arise respecting 
the plan and the method of moral instruction. 

First, as to the plan of moral instruction. Since man, as 
shown by his acta, is everywhere found to be a religious being, as 
well as a moral being, the important question at once arises: 
Shall moral instruction, by recognising as thinkably separate 
what is in fact vitally united, contemplate man as only a moral 
being, and so limit itself to the consideration of those duties, or 
grounds of duty, which concern man simply as man ? Or, shall 
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it, by recognizing the vital union of morals and religion, be 
grounded on a religious basis, and thence regard man as the 
child of one God and Father of all, and, accordingly, contemplate 
all men as brethren, as veil as competing fellow creatures? In 
other words: Shall moral instruction be purely secular, that is,— 
shall it recognize no other foundation or higher authority than 
human opinion and custom? Or, shall it have some kind of 
religious basis, some reference to a wisdom and goodness and 
authority superior to man’s, whether apprehended through nature 
and life, or known by revolution ? 

To aid in answering this fundamental question, let us briefly 
define morality and religion. By morality wo mean, conduct 
determined by the thought of, and regard for, the nature and 
consequent claims of man. So far, and in such things, as he is 
really sufficient unto himself, man is an independent sovereign, 
who only asks a fair chance. But so far as subject to common 
limitations and liablo to common misfortunes, all men are 
mutually dependent, and each is his brother’s keeper. Complete 
morality then contemplates man as in part self-sufficient, and in 
part as mutually dependent. 

By religion is meant conduct governed by thought of and 
regard for the boing, character, relation to us, and consequent 
claims upon us, of God. But though morality and religion are 
thus thinkably separate, they are, as said before, vitally united 
in normal life, us can now easily bo demonstrated. For, first, 
one of tho foremost of the relations of God to us is that of the 
common Father of all; from which it follows, that one of his 
foremost claims upon us is that of right treatment of our fellow 
creatures as his. I have no right to abuse or injuriously neglect 
what belongs to another in a higher sonso than it does to me, 
but which is associated with me and for my benefit. Again, since 
every possible act is in some way either beneficial or injurious to 
man, and also loyal or disloyal to God, moral acts and religious 
acts are not necessarily, and, indeed, never ought to be, totally 
distinct and separate acts, but are the same acts done on different 
grounds. If I aid my suffering neighbor simply as being a 
creature of like kind with myself, I perform a moral act. If I 
add the further motive that he is a child of God, and care for 
him as such, my moral act takes on also a religious character,— 
becomes an act of piety as well as of morality, by being done 
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with a thought of God as well as of man. Or, if I can trace a 
■connection between reverent and sincere worship, and honesty 
and fidelity in daily business, my worship, so far as done as an 
aid to right conduct toward man in daily life, becomes a moral 
as well as a religious act. 

We are now ready to answer the question as to the basis of 
moral instruction, and that reasonably, or without a shade of 
partizanship — from which may Heaven defend all discussion of 
such a question. 

First, then, the fundamental objection to purely secular moral 
instruction — though it may be better than none, and may be 
given, and have its characteristic fashion of text-books — is, that 
it puts asunder what is divinely joined together. Thence, »is 
might be expected, other disadvantages flow. Individualism 
only too easily learns to say that one man is as good as another, 
■each one’s opinion as good as another’s, and the pupil’s as good 
as the teacher’s; and morals may come to be regarded as only a 
matter of individual sentiment, or more or less genoral custom, 
having little power to check unruly human passions and their 
evil manifestations. Merely secular moral instruction also lacks 
warmth, from a deficient sense of brotherliness between men as 
children of God. The boundless rage of anarchism is associated 
with furious rejection of the thought of one Almighty Father of 
all; and so man comes too much to deem himself a self-sufficient 
sovereign, empowered and entitled to right his own wrongs, and 
remedy evils in his own time and way, whether those wrongs 
be real or imaginary, or those evils greater or less than those 
unknown ones which might result from violence, which is in 
itself a great evil. 

But if we accept the substantially unanimous verdict of the 
human race that there is a God, who is, moreover, to a certain 
degree profitably knowable by and through the application of 
the best minds of the race to the study of nature and life; and if 
we can go just one step further, and accept as one of the most 
natural of suggestions that a creating Father should respond to, 
and go out to meet this capacity of His creatures for knowing 
Him by a revelation, then moral instruction, thus having a 
religious basis, will have a stronger ground to stand upon, and a 
higher authority, sanction and standard to which to appeal, than 
can be afforded by capricious and variable human opinion and 
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eu>tom. With moral indmelion thus grounded, tin 1 mind is, 
moivovor, neither lettered nor left to grope in darkne-s, hut, walk- 
htg in the light of well settled lir^l principles, is loft in happy 
livedom ii> dUeov or their application- to tin* manv dehub ol‘ 
individual and >oeial eomlueh 

finally, having brought into the moral sphere the better con¬ 
ception of man, a- not merely a rival in lit** hut as the Father's 
ehihl ami hence my brother, not only is tin* moral judgment 
enlightened, hut wholesome play h given to now ami higher 
motives ami purer ulleetinns. 

After so mui'li about tin* plan, now, second, us It* tin* method 
of moral instruct ion. Shull it ho conveyed only, or mostly, 
through tin* character of tho teacher, operating, us indeed it 
always should, as a oonstaut object losson ami persuasive influ¬ 
ence, in Imth tho major and tho minor morals; in hath tho 
rijjhtoous substance ami tho gracious form of conduct? Or, 
shall thoro ho also systematic oral or textdn«»k instruction in 
morals? 

Wo doolaro decidedly in favor of a union of both methods. 
True, actions sjieak lomler than words; and example is letter 
than proeont. Hut it tines not follow that words and precepts 
have no use. Personal devotion to an admired, trusted and 
loved leader is one of the strongest and most generous of 
motives, as is seen in the east' of great parties and veteran 
armies, Nevertheless, the leadership may sometimes he a hud 
one. Hence, without rejecting, or underrating the imjiwtnnee of 
tin* method of communicating moral character through the 
leaven of |>orsonul inlluenee, the obvious reason for including 
systematic instruction in morals is, that the iiersonul popularity 
of the best-loved teacher, acting winsomely on susceptible young 
affections and impulses, ami so making it esjK?cially easy to do 
right, is not enough, without a clear understanding, gained by 
study, of what is rigid, und why ; so that a measure of intelli¬ 
gent judgment, ns well as sympathetic feeling, can bo enlisted 
in behalf of well-doing and against evil-doing; and so that 
thus right will be done and wrong resisted under difficult as 
well as under favomble conditions. 

The proper purpose of moral instruction being the formation 
of stable personal character, we would not, indeed, as has already 
been plainly implied, make it a matter of cold, dry, bloodless, 
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loveless science. Yet, at the same time, the human mind should 
not, like a satellite, be centered in another mind — which condi¬ 
tion is just what causes one to be called a satellite—hut, by 
intelligent judgment, right feeling and good-willing should, 
while not rejecting sympathetic aid, counsel and advice, he, ns 
much as possible, self-centered in relation to its fellows, with 
respect to stability of virtuous character. Justice to the analogy 
here introduced demands that it be completed, so that all to 
which it points may bo seen, by adding that, so far, with respect 
to character, as the mind is properly centered in aught outside 
itself, it should, as the planets are centered in the comparative 
infinity of the sun, be centorcd in the Supreme Being, so as thus 
to be more surely hold in its proper orbit of well-doing. 

If what has thus far been said he essentially sound, the 
question returns with' added force: Why then is not moral 
instruction everywhere enthusiastically given? Ami if the 
humbug cry of “sectarianism” ho really, as it seems to he, the 
chief hindrance to such instruction, wo may well hasten on to 
the final step in clearing the way for that greatly needed instruc¬ 
tion, by showing the needlessness of the cry. 

Happily, this needlessness is easily shown, iti two ways: It is 
shown, first, by a clear view of what sectarian instruction really 
means, coupled with the then ovident absurdity of sup|Kising 
that anybody would want it. Second, it is further and other¬ 
wise shown by turning from vague generalities and unmeaning 
cries on the subject to concrete oxamples of moral instruction, 
not on a basis of natural religion only,-but even on u biblical 
foundation. 

First, then, what is sectarian instruction? As everybody 
knows Christendom is divided — whether for good or ill matters 
not to our present purpose — into numerous sects, which, howevor, 
group themselves according to their prevailing affinities. Each 
Beet is marked, and accordingly sometimes named, by certain 
distinctive doctrines and usages. Moreover, each sect defends its 
distinguishing peculiarities by an appeal to the Bible, or, also, 
to Church History and to Reason. But, as to the Bible, it is . 
here to be particularly noted, in behalf of a correct understand¬ 
ing of our subject, that looking at the Bible simply as one of the 
world’s great books, it contains, though not in systematic form, 
a body of moral teaching, or ethics; and likewise, a body of 
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distinctively religious teaching. 'flu 1 latter, again, include* both 
the religion of development, or evolution ; and tin* religion of 
salvation, or rescue. It includes the former in all that Hows 
from the word : “Thou shalt love the Lord thy tied with all thy 
heart" ; the normal result of perfect obedience to whieh would 
be the evolution from infanev of a man perfect in every particu¬ 
lar toward <<ud, toward man, and towards all inferior creatures 
and things. The religion of salvation, or rescue, neeessary a* it 
may bo, especially belongs, as we fully and cheerfully grant, to 
the church, the home and the denominational school, not to tin* 
non-sectarian free public school. The answer to the tpicstion in 
hand is now ready. 

Sectarian instruction then means in-truetion in the dbtinctive 
doctrines or usages of the various seets; nr the presentation, 
especially of the religion of salvation or rescue, a* held by earli 
sect. Now, with homes, ehurehe*. Sunday mIimmL, mi**iun* and 
denominational school* and colleges everywhere free to teach all 
these things, and with all desired help from the religious press, 
can it he supposed that any appreciable portion of the pmple 
want to have taught, in their free schools for all, the Uaptist's 
insistance on immersion; the <’ungrcgatiuimlist'* m*i*tunec on 
tin 1 ecclesiastical independence of the local congregation ; the 
Episcopal conviction of the importance of the episcopate; the 
Presbyterian insistance on clerical purity ; the Papist's claim 
of the supremacy of the Itishop of Lome over hit* fellow-bishops ; 
or (’alvinistic election ; or the Methodist's belief in universal 
salvability ; or the Uiuvorsalist's trust in universal actual salva¬ 
tion for all; the Unitarian's doctrine of the simple unity, or the 
Trinitarian’s of the com | smite unity, of the Ifivinc Nature? 
Indeed, we think not. 

Vet, with none of those things, there is still left fm% for the 
use and benefit of all, the whole Innly of moral teaching which 
flows, as from a fountain-head, from the word; “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor os thyself.’* This, in turn, naturally Hows 
only from the one higher word eoncerning love to <iod ; since it 
is only as man is felt to be the child of a common Euthcr, that 
he can bo fully recognized as a brother and an object of affec¬ 
tion, so that, as occasion offers, l minister to his necessi¬ 
ties— taking care to give myself with my gill, and so fulfil 
the excellent word of the poet; “ Who gives himself with his 
alms feeds three,—himself, his hungering neighbor ami me/’ 
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We now, second, will show, as proposed, the needlessness of a 
fear of sectarianism in connection with moral instruction in 
schools, by moans of a few examples of such instruction, though 
supported by the Bible, as a reference book in morals. Cannot 
the parable of the sower be well used to teach the importance of 
a faithful and wise use of opportunities for improvement, and of 
freeing ourselves from unfavorable conditions for it? Is not the 
parable of the Good Samaritan unexcelled as a model for all 
illustrative examples of, “who is my neighbor?” Could any¬ 
thing better show the glory and beauty of whole-souled mag¬ 
nanimity in heartily forgiving any offence in whatever relation 
of life committed, when it is suitably acknowledged, than does 
the parable of the Prodigal Son? Ami what an example of 
magnanimity, and of incorruptible fidelity, too, with wit and 
wise thrift, is found in the story of Joseph. 

Or, having real examples, or supposed cases, for visions of 
noble ideals, what inspiration to lofty ideals of character may be 
drawn from the Beatitudes. 

Or, turning to plain didactic instruction, what a storehouse of 
it for all occasions is found in the Book of Proverbs. 

Or, finally, to mention a few particulars: Is neighborliness to 
bo encouraged? Then read, “ Withhold not good from them to 
whom it is due when it is in the power of thine hand to do it.’ 1 
Is the emptiness of boastful pride to be exhibited? The bubble 
is thus pricked : “What hast thou that thou didst not receive? 
Now if thou didst receive it, why dost thou glory?” 

Is tho vanity of doing npjmrently philanthropic or heroic 
deeds out of ostentation or obstinacy to be exposed? Thou see 
that “ though I bestow all my goods to feed tho poor, and though 
I give my body to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth 
me nothing.” 

Now, without meaning to l>e querulous, it is impossible not to 
ask : Where is the sectarianism, or the chance for any, in yearn 
of time, or thousands of such examples of the use of the Bible 
as a reference book in moral instruction on a religious basis ; or, 
at the least on a broader and deeper foundation than individual 
opinion, or the average sentiment of the school room ? 

But supposing some measure of sectarian difficulties to be 
imagined as possible, the case would not be exceptional. Such 
difficulties may and do arise to some extent in connection with 
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other subjects, notably with history, literature and natural 
science. Protestant, Papist, Deist, Agnostic, Evolutionist — all 
can find many a chance to insinuate their opinions in connec¬ 
tion with these subjects, either by their comments, explanations, 
or selections for reading. Yet no one thinks of excluding any 
of these subjects from even the most religiously mixed schools — 
no, not even history, over which great contentions have some¬ 
times arisen. If, then, these subjects can generally be peaceably 
and usefully retained in schools, the superlatively important sub¬ 
ject of training in good moral character respecting self, fellow- 
man and society ought to ho retained. Probably in nothing do 
the schools suit everybody. Put that is no reason for abolishing 
them. It is thus far better that there should be sound and sim¬ 
ple instruction in morals by precept, example and study, and 
such as nobody can reasonably find serious fault with, than that 
the schools should impart knowledge without wisdom also; and 
train intellects without training character. 

From all that has now been said, it appears that moral instruc¬ 
tion is highly, nay, fundamentally necessary ; that it should natu¬ 
rally be more effective when given on an appropriate religious 
basis, than when plaeed on a merely secular one; that it should 
bo imparted largely through living object lessons in character, 
as seen in the lives of teachers who, so far as man ran lie, are 
living models of what their pupils should he ; that it should also 
be imparted through systematic study, attractively appealing to 
intelligence, to tin* end that when the pupil is out of reach of 
protecting or persuasive personal influence, he may, of Ins own 
mind, know what is right and what is wrong, and why ; anti so 
may, with wisdom of mind us well as warmth of feeling, choose 
the one un<l reject the other; and that all this necessary, excel¬ 
lent anti beneficially influential instruction cun he given without 
admixture of sectarianism. 

What, then, is the final conclusion in view of the beginning 
and progress of this discussion? 'Hus: Prevention is better 
than cure. But if not by sagacious foresight, then it must bo 
by regretful backsight upon a still further accumulation of 
embezzlements, frauds, wild speculations, corruptions ami violent 
contentions, with accompanying disgraceful flights, murders, 
suicides and ruin of homes — all owing not to want of knowl¬ 
edge, hut of character — that the lesson will at last be effectually 
learned that it is at least as important, and hence us much a 
right, that the state should protect itself against vice hv teaching 
virtue, as that it should protect itself against ignorance by teach¬ 
ing the knowledge that enables one to earn his bread, and take 
care of his earnings; also that every child has an even better 
right to an education in the elements of good character — with¬ 
out which knowledge is possibly hut a tool of mischief—than 
he has to any or all other learning, however precious it may be. 
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" EDITORIAL. 

E DUCATION moves steadily along despite the hard times. The 
prospects of the magazine were never brighter than now. We 
are trying to furnish our readers with the freshest and best educa¬ 
tional thought. In return we would be much obliged to those who 
are behind in the payment of their subscriptions if they would 
remember us at this time. To the many who are prompt in pay¬ 
ment we extend hearty thanks. What does your label say? Is the 
date in advance ? 

T HIRTEEN million children in the United states are now study¬ 
ing the effects of alcohol on the human system. Scientific 
temperance teaching has also been introduced into Canada, France, 
England, (lermany, Norway, Sweden, Russia, Denmark, the Danish 
West Indies, Bulgaria, Turkey in Asia, India, Siam, China and 
Japan — “The Child’s Health Primer^ having been translated into 
Chinese by an American missionary — Australia, New Zealand, 
Hawaiian Islands; and Soutli Africa should be included in this 
estimate*; and every State and Territory of the fifty subdivisions of 
the United States (live only excepted ) now enjoy the advantage of a 
law requiring instruction on this subject. It has been well said that 
if the W. C. T. V. and Mrs. Hunt, its great leader in this work, had 
accomplished nothing more in twenty years, they would have had 
abundant reason to be satisfied because of the millions of children 
who are now building character on a higher plane than any others 
that have lived. 

T HE crusade against disease, inaugurated in Boston by the 
appointment of fifty regular physicians to make daily inspec¬ 
tion of every public school, has been reinforced by a movement 
against slates and slate pencils. It is argued that the use of slates is 
not neat, and trying to the nerves of teacher and pupil; that it 
tends to develop muscles which are not needed in writing on other 
materials where the resistance is much less than that of the slate to 
the slate pencil; and that it establishes habits which have to be 
and corrected by the writing masters. Accordingly, slates 
h*#e;been ftboUaJied.m the Boston schools, and likewise in those at 
Omtoridgaii'iTlm a disposition to faithful study 
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of the important subject of school health on the part of the authori¬ 
ties, and an intelligent public opinion behind them. Now let some¬ 
thing be done to secure .a properly regulated temperature in the 
country school houses, where, various visits have convinced us, but 
little attention to healthful conditions is bestowed. The heat is 
usually almost unendurable in at least one such country school that 
we know of, and the almost universal prevalence of colds among the 
scholars is thus easily accounted for. The simple expedient of 
investing in a thermometer and systematically consulting it will do 
something toward remedying this difficulty, and there is no question 
but what the intellectual as well as the physical well-being of the 
scholars will be subserved thereby. 

C AREFUL attention to little things in the school life is not only 
required by a sensitive conscience and a high ideal of personal 
attainment, but it has a positive commercial value. This is illus¬ 
trated every day by countless incidents in business life, the moral of 
which has its significant relation to the duty of teacher as well as 
pupil. For instance, we were recently interested in the fate of a 
number of candidates who were recommended for an important 
position in connection with a large business house having a capital of 
several millions. The winning of that position meant an attractive 
and remunerative life-work, in all probability, for the successful 
candidate. We happened to call on the member of that firm having 
the matter in charge just ns he returned from a conference with the 
other members, at which a decision had been reached and a choice 
made between the applicants. He laid several letters before us and 
said that the contest was very close between the writers of two of 
them, and that thedeeibion had finally turned in favor of one because 
of the neat handwriting, careful wording, and business-like heading 
and addressing of his letter. Probably the candidate himself never 
will know about this, much less his teachers who required of him 
carefulness in the details as well as in tin* main objects of his school 
work. AH the same it counted materially in his favor, and the 
slovenly methods of the other candidate were a handicap on hi® 
success. Elaboration of the point is not needful, A word to the 
wise is sufficient. 
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GENERAL MARION’S WIFE. 

BY MCDONALD PUEKMAN. 

The Revolutionary struggle, with its battles and trials, was over. 
Poverty stared General Francis Marion in the face; during the war 
his property had wasted away until it was much reduced. He 
was appointed commandant of Fort Johnson, with a liberal salary, 
but legislative reformers reduced the salary to five hundred dollars 
a year. The General had never married, and just at this time, 
when lie was in poverty and getting old, occurred the romance of 
his life. Mary Videau was a wealthy Huguenot lady, whose years 
already numbered over forty. She was yet single, and admiring 
the bachelor warrior, she delicately expressed a desire to some 
friends to become his wife. The pleasant sequel to this little 
romance was that they were married, and, to use the language of 
the dear old fairy stories, “ lived happily until they died.” After 
his marriage, General Marion led the life of a quiet, hospitable 
Southern gentleman. His death occurred in 1795, and his last 
words were an index to his lofty character. “Thank God,” he 
said, “ I can lay my hand upon my heart and say, that since I 
came to man’s estate 1 have never intentionally done wrong to 
any one.” 

General Marion had no children, but adopted a grandson of his 
brother Isaac as his son and left him his property. The name of 
this adopted son was Francis Dwight, but lie changed it to Fran¬ 
cis Marion. A granddaughter of his (in the female line) is the wife 
of Dr. Ellison Gapers, Assistant Episcopal bishop of South Car¬ 
olina. During the Confederate war he was a brigadier General in 
the Southern army, and was wounded no less than three times 
during that struggle. He entered the ministry of the P. 15. church 
after the war. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PROFESSIONAL STUDY. 

THE TEACHERS’ INTERNATIONAL READING CIRCLE. FOURTH 
MONTHLY SYLLABUS FOR THE THIRD YEAR. 

PREPARED BY DR. CHAS, J. MAJORY, NEWTON, N. J., SECRETARY, 

FOR THE USE 'OF CORRESPONDENCE MEMBERS. 

Everywhere the call is for better teachers, — for teachers capable of 
rising above the mere routine of their daily work to a lair conception 
of the important task that is theirs in the training of the human 
mind and the immortal soul. It is this clement that must consti¬ 
tute the professional part of teaching. The teacher who rightly 
attains this will not be loss efficient, but more efficient, in the routine 
work, and will both accomplish more and enjoy more in its accom¬ 
plishment. 

I. ROUSSEAU’S EMILE. PAGES 100-m 

28. How are children to be practically trained in school so as 
to “arm them against unforseen accidents? ” 

29. Can a teacher be justified in adopting a willful deception in 
order to promote in a child that acuteness of perception that will 
detect the deception ? 

30. What relation has the sense of sight to that of touch in its 
earliest development ? 

31. What is the especial great advantage in drawing from objects 
rather than from copy? 

32. What is the argument for combining drawing from the copy 
with object drawing ? 

33. What advantages has experimental geometry, as suggested for 
Emile, over the geometry as commonly presented by theorem and 
formal demonstration ? 

34. When should the latter properly come in to supplement the 
former? 

35. To what extent should the physical exercises of the school¬ 
room have for their purpose muscular dexterity and agility ? 

36. ^ For what chief purpose are the arts of recitation and singing 
to be included in the training of youth? 

37. From the age of five to twelve, can all needed instruction be 
acquired through experience and the senses under any conditions 
that can be assumed ? 
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II. HERBERT'S PSYCHOLOGY. PAGES 53-73, 

21. Which of the “five senses” seem sufficiently complex in 
respect to the variety of sensuous impressions to justify the naming 
of more than five distinct senses. 

25. What constitutes the work of the “ inner sense? n 

25. What analogy as to organ or function can be traced between 
this “ inner sense ” anti the several outer senses ? 

27. What test may serve to show a series-form to be distinct from 
another series-form in which it might otherwise be included? 

28. In what matter, especially, has the science of logic tended to 
obscure the findings of psychology ? 

29. Is the highest value of the reproduction of concepts to be 
found along the line of memory or of imagination ? 

30. What bearing may the determination of this question have 
upon the methods of good or bad teaching? 

III. ADLER’S MORAL INSTRUCTION. PAGES (>3~79. 

29. In what does the chief value of fairy tales, as educational 
material, lie? 

30. What are the two useful results of stimulating the imagina¬ 
tion by proper fairy tales? 

31. What are the reasons for telling fairy tales to children rather 
than giving them as muling exercises? 

32. Would it bo better to let the fairy tale “ teach its own moral ” 
than to use the tale solely for its moral teaching? 

33. Is there any right use with young children for those fairy 
tales that arouse four and distrust? 

34. Do the conditions of the primary school add any duties of 
childhood to the four that are specified in this connection by the 
author? 

35. What fairy tales can you add to any of the four classified 
lists? 


IV. FRO REEL’S EDUCATION OF MAN. PAGES 128-139. 

31. The purpose of the school and of its work is to give to the 
child the inner relations and meanings of what was before merely 
external and unrelated. 

32. However inefficient the teacher may be, the child naturally 
comes to him with a spirit of faith and hope. 

33. The intensive power decreases and the extensive power increases 
in passing from youth to old age. 

34. Errors in dealing with these powers result in serious and 
permanent harm. 
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35. The essential work of the school is to associate facts into 
principles, not to teach isolated facts. 

36. The personality and the surroundings of the child constitute 
the essential subjects of school instruction. 

V. PICKARD’S SCHOOL SUPERVISION. PAGES 49-<>8. 

36. The superintendent’s ability to lead should be clearly recog¬ 
nized by himself and bv others. 

37. This ability must be an outgrowth of experience. 

38. It requires familiarity with the current work and thought of 
fellow-laborers in the profession. 

39. The wise superintendent must be progressive and at the same 
time conservative. 

40. Care to be exercised in giving and in valuing written recom¬ 
mendations of candidates for positions as teachers, 

41. The written examination of candidates as a first test of 
qualifications. 

42. Trial in the school room to be provided for candidates before 
permanent appointment is made. 

43. Inspection of work after appointment the only basis of the 
superintendent’s confidence in the teacher. 

44. He should not destroy the freedom of the teacher by dictat¬ 
ing detailed mod os of procedure. 

45. He will need to help some teachers to better work by 
restraint; others by encouragement. 

46. Patience and justice should characterize his dealing with all 
his teachers under all circumstances. 

47. His helpfulness must depend upon the co-operation between 
his teachers and himself. 

48. The appointment and dismissal of teachers should rest 
primarily upon bis recommendation. 

VI. LAURIE'S RISK OF UNIVERSITIES. PAGES 100-171. 

LECTCHK VII. 

37. The first specialized schools or universities were the out¬ 
growth of individual zeal in teaching and in learning. 

38. Their aim was to minister to the immediate practical needs 
of society. 

39. The medical school at Saleroom was the first to be entitled 
to the name of university. 

40. Its fame originated with the monastery established hy Bene¬ 
dict in 528. 

41. The body of teachers evidently was organized as a u college ” 
during the eleventh century. 
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42. The degree conferred at Salernum constituted a license to 
practise rather than to teach. 

43. The schools of law, of theology and of medicine, constituted 
a university at Naples. 

lecture vm. 

44. A school of Roman law, established at Bologna, at the begin¬ 
ning of the twelfth century, through the teaching of Irnerius. 

45. Out of small beginnings there grew a great university school 
numbering its students by thousands. 

46. Organization of the students for mutual help and for common 
protection from civic interference lead to special assumed privileges, 
recognized by the emperor and by the pope. 

LECTURE IX. 

47. From the impetus of Abelard's teaching in philosophy, Paris 
became the center of theological study. 

48. Disruption of the Paris university in 1229, in consequence of 
civic interference with assumed privileges of the students. 

49. The university as a self-regulating body. 

VII. PREYER’S DEVELOPMENT OF INTELLECT. PAGES 99-113. 

21. The beginnings of speech acquirement are expressive, consist¬ 
ing chielly of inarticulate sounds. 

22. The impremvi' processes in speech acquirement are manifest 
at first in look and gesture when a meaning of words is partially 
recognized. 

23. liater, in the imperfectly spoken replies to simple questions, 
there is manifest a central process uniting the impressive with the 
expressive functions. 

24. The details of speech acquirement must vary with different 
children, and will be largely determined by surroundings, 

25. Tho earliest vocal utterances in crying consist of vowel sounds. 

26. In the case presented a single complex vowel constituted the 
sole utterance for a period of five weeks. 

27. The jirst consonant heard on the forty-third day, 

28. Association of soveral consonants with the vowels during the 
period from the sixth week to the sixth month. 

29. During this period all utterances of sound are expiratory. 

30. Syllables pronounced to the child were first correctly repeated 
in the eleventh month. 

31. At the close of the first year the child but begins to manifest 
an association of cm articulation with an idea . 
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FOREIGN NOTES* 

A FRENCH EXPERT ON THE EXHIBITS OF LI Hit A It IKK AND PUBLISHING 

HOUSES AT CHICAGO, 

One of the most important reports called forth by the Chicago 
Exposition is that of the exhibits of publishers and book-sellers, by 
M. Henri le Soudier. 

Two tasks were committed to M. Soudier, — first, to secure com¬ 
plete information as to the state and future possibilities of the trade 
in French books in the United States, with suggestions of such 
reforms as it might seem well to adopt; second, a comparative 
survey of the French book exhibits and those of other countries, 
Both subjects are treated in a masterly manner, and the report has 
scarcely less interest for the general reader than for the book trade. 

M. Soudier recognizes that Germany is the only serious competitor 
against France in our market. The lessons which he draws for his 
countrymen upon this point need not, however, concern ns here; we 
are interested, rather, to know his impressions of the various exhibits, 
and especially of the German. It must be rememljered that 
Germany was not represented in the Paris Expositions of 1878 and 
1889, and hence the Columbian Exposition afforded the French the 
first opportunity in twenty years for effective comparisons with their 
rivals. To the credit of M. Soudier, it must be said that he has boon 
thoroughly impartial in his estimate of the German exhibit, praising 
both the quality and the method of display. The value of his 
appreciative criticism is enhanced by the added details as to the rise 
and progress of the most important German publishing houses. 

While placing no exhibit above those of the French publishers, as 
regards quality or effective arrangement, he notes the keener business 
instinct that led the Gorman exhibitors to give the public freer access 
to their treasures. He advises his countrymen to abandon the 
exclusive uso of closed cases; “only works of great value,” he says, 
u should be under lock and key ; for the rest, it is necessary to take 
risks.” 

He gives a detailed account of the American book exhibits, noting 
in particular, the excellence of paper and type. The display of 
literature for children interested him, but most of all, the number, 
enterprise and equipment of our libraries. It did not escape his 
attention, that the majority of the patrons are women, and hence 
their tastes and preferences determine largely the choice of books. 
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“This intellectual predominance of the feminine element,” he says, 
“assures a large place to works of literature and romances in the 
public libraries.” 

In summing up his conclusions, after reference to the publishing 
activity in Germany, he says, “if the United States produce less: 
they achieve surprising results, thanks to their admirable processes, 
fine paper and perfected implements.” 

UNIVERSITY NOTES, 

Activity in respect to building, and the increase of general resources, 
marks the current history of the faculty (University) of Montpellier, 
The new scientific laboratories are well advanced. Funds for the 
biological institute have been pledged to the amount of $40,000 from 
the state, and an equal sum from the city. The zoological station at 
Cette is in process of construction, the department of Herault having 
given $2000, the city of Montpellier $10,000, and the town of Cette 
$15,000 for this purpose. The natural outcome of these increased 
provisions is an increase in students ; the total for 1893 was 1560, 
exceeding by 143 the total of the previous year; of these, 570 were 
in the faculty of medicine, and S08 in the faculty of law. 

CKCHSIA. 

In 1893-94, the budget for the Prussian Universities amounted to 
$102,225 for administration purposes, and to $1,201,474 for salaries. 
The latter item has increased by 92 per cent, in 25 years. 

The following showing, with respect to salaries, is from a compila¬ 
tion published in Italy, /. <?., “ Appunti di ElatDticn comparata circa <jli 
onoruri <lei protewori ddle Univemta !n alcuni Stati tV Eumpa” 

In Bavaria, tho salaries of professors range from $1000 to $2850. 
Twenty professors receive the lowest sum mentioned, one only the 
highest; the average salary is about $1100. 

Outside of Prussia and Bavaria salaries range about as follows : 

Strasburg, $475 to $2850. 

Erlangen, 81000. 

Giessen, $950 to $1425. 

Heidelberg, $820 to $2520. 

Leipzig, $960 to $3050, 

Postock, $830 to $1350. 

Tubingen, $96'0 to $1050, 

Those salaries are increased, in most instances, by tuition fees. 

In Austria-Hungary, University salaries range from $640 to $1140. 

In France, professors of the Paris faculties receive from $2400 to 
$3000 annually, and of the departmental faculties, from $1200 to 
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$2200. The salaries at Cambridge University are from $1450 to 
$4860. Scotch Universities show the following: 

Glasgow, $486 to $2810, 

Saint Andrews, $480 to $2910. 

Aberdeen, $1870 to $7000. 

These sums are often doubled, and even tripled, by various 
bonuses; especially is this the case at Glasgow. The salaries in the 
Edinburgh faculty of medicine run from $950 to $2000, to say noth¬ 
ing of extra emoluments which greatly exceed the original sum. In 
the State Universities of Belgium (Ghent and Liege) professors 
receive a lixed amount of $H 0 t), which may be increased by from 
$200 to $600. At Barcelona, Spain. $700 to 82(XX) is the range ; in 
Holland, at Groningen and Leyden, $1660 to $2400; at Amsterdam, 
$1800 to $2000. In Prussia, salaries are from $1800 to $2500 at 
Helsingfors, $1700 at Kiew and Saint Petersburg, and from $680 to 
$700 at Varsovia. 

In Switzerland, the minimum and maximum art*: At Basle, $600 
and $800, respectively ; at Berne, 8160 and $1100; at Geneva, $200 
and $2-100; at Zurich, $600 and $1200. Professors are entitled to 
pensions in nearly all European countries. 

The bill for the suppression of six out of the seventeen Italian 
Universities, drawn up by M. Martini, formerly Minister of Public 
Instruction, was noticed in " Education '* of April, 189**5. The project 
was supported by a report which is reviewed very fully in the 
November issue of the Itn'tte Infvrmtfimutlv V Eim'itjm'nu nt, Pub¬ 
lished in book form by Iloepli (Milan), the report forms a valuable 
addition to the current literature of education. Naturally it relates 
chielly to the status of university work in Italy, but its interest for 
the general student is enhanced by the comparative views with which 
it abounds. M. Martini urges the suppression of a few universities* 
that the remainder may be more vigorous and fruitful* He notes 
that Franco has only one group of faculties (/. r., a university) for 
every 2,*556,188 inhabitants, Germany one for every 2,471,428, while 
Italy would have one for every 1,774,024, if the seventeen were 
equally distributed* The want of such distribution is simply an 
added reason for the change proposed. Necessarily a number of the 
universities have hut meagre attendance, with a proportionate 
increase of expenditure per capita. At Parma, Sienna, ami Sassari, a 
student costs the state $220 per annum ; at Turin only $60, At 
Sienna, in 189l-’92, there were hut 104 students for 10 professors. 
Meanwhile, provision is wanting for many lines of scientific work and 
the prestige of superior instruction in Italy is threatened, While 
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these facts are everywhere recognized, the proposition to suppress the 
smaller universities is destined to meet with serious opposition. 

HERE AND THERE. 

The London School Board election resulted practically in the 
defeat of the clerical extremists. The Moderates will have a majority 
of three as against a majority of fifteen on the old Board. Of the 
three, one is an independent and at least two others opposed to any 
disturbance of the existing settlement of the religious problem. So 
far as actual votes go, the Progressives had a majority of nearly 
150,01)0 and their candidates led the poll in every district. The 
interest now centers in the organization of the new Board. The 
proposition to appoint an outsider as chairman meets with much 
favor. 

Nature presents the following summary of a return recently made 
to the British “Department of Science and Art.” “The total 
amount spent on technical education during the year 1892-’93, in 
England, Wales and Scotland, was $2,048,590, and that the esti¬ 
mated total amount allocated to technical education for the year 
1893-’94 was $3,481,640. Forty-one out of the forty-nine county 
councils in England are applying the whole of the residue received 
under the Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act to technical 
education, and eight a part of it to the same purpose. Of the 
councils of the sixty-one county boroughs, fifty-three are devoting 
the whole of tho residue to technical education, and seven a part 
of it. The thirteen county councils and tho three county boroughs 
in Wales and Monmouth are not only devoting the whole of the 
residue to intermediate and technical education, but six of them are 
also levying a rate, or making grants out of the rates, for the same 
purpose. In tho case of Scotland, twenty-three out of the thirty- 
three county councils are applying tho available funds to technical 
oduoation, and seven a part. Of the 194 burghs and police burghs, 
however, 122 are applying the whole to the relief of rates.” 

The estimated appropriation for elementary education in Spain for 
the current year is $5,829,810, i e t> $5,244,932 from municipalities, 
♦371,152 from the provinces, and $213,730 from the state. This is at 
the average rate of 34 cents per capita of population. The annual 
appropriation from the State alone for the Catholic denomination is 
* 8 , 000 , 000 . 

School excursions are becoming a common feature of Normal 
School methods in Spain, and it is noticeable that the students of 
both sexes participate in the exercise. 
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A medical school for women is again projected at St. Petersburg. 
This endeavor is attributed to Prince Wolkonsky, whose eloquent 
address on the education of his country-women will be long remem¬ 
bered by those who attended the Educational Congress at Chicago. 

A. t. s. 


AMONG THE BOOKS, 

To acoornnKuluto rentiers who may wish it, the publishers of KmvaTIon will semi, post pah! 
on the receipt of price, almost any hook reviewed In these eohimns. 

Prog it ess in Lanch:age, with special reference to English, by Otto Jes- 
persen, I’ll. 1)., Professor of English in the University of Copenhagen, 
author of “The ArtieulntionH of Speech Sounds," etc., in an exceedingly 
thorough and pains-taking investigation of Home of the deeper problems 
that now engage the attention of students of philological science. It is a 
book for scholars by a most scholarly author, who will take any trouble 
and venture any expediture of mental effort to gain or verify tic* smallest 
fact. This is the same as saying that the book is conceived and carried 
out in a profoundly scientific spirit, and is a worthy contribution to an 
obscure, difficult, but interesting subject. New York: Macmillan & Co., 
$ 1 . 90 . 

The Step hy Step Piumku in Burn// PunNorNeiNo Phint, by Eliza 
Board man Burnz, presents tin* pronunciation of English words hh clearly 
and exactly ns possible, without change of spelling, It is an admirable 
book for beginners in English, whether little folks in the primary schools, 
or foreigners who crowd our shores and find it so difficult to master 
our language. The objects secured are (dear articulation, correct pronuncia¬ 
tion, u thorough knowledge of elementary sounds and a great saving of 
time in learning to read. The book is recommended by high authorities 
in the educational world. It is published hy Burn/, A Co,, whose adver¬ 
tisement appears on another page, 

St. Rockweli/s lurri.K Brother, by Mrs, Harriet A. Cheever, is one of 
the most helpful hooks of the season to put into the hands of the young, 
and its interest and profitableness is not confined to any particular ago 
either. No one <*nn read it without feeling the desire enkindled in the 
soul to be a better and more brotherly member of the race. The story is 
the working out of the problems involved in the udoption, by a wealthy 
and benevolent Club-man, of a little fatherless ami motherless New York 
street waif. The final success attained was wrought out by no conventional 
methods, and the touches of human nature throughout the book are provo¬ 
cative of laughter and tears. It is a thoroughly good book for Sunday 
School libraries. Boston: Congregational Sunday School and Publishing 
Society, $1.50. 

Religion and Business is a neat volume of sermons hy Rev. Henry A. 
Stimson, full of practical suggestions to men of affairs. New York, Anson 
D. F. Randolph A Company, 75 cents. From the same house we have Fun¬ 
damentals, a brief unfolding of the basal truths of the Christian Faith, by 
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W. Fisher Markwick, price 75 cents; and Forty Witnesses to Success, a 
series of talks to young men, by Charles Townsend. This book is based on 
the testimony of a number of statesmen, lawyers, merchants, bankers and 
others in regard to the causes of success or failure in life. 

Physiology for Beginners, by M. Foster, M. A., M. D., F. R. S., and 
Lewie E. Shore, M. A., M. D., is a simple, clear, and compact treatise designed 
for those who have no previous knowledge of the subject. The work is 
well done and the book ought to find a place in many schools. New 
York, Macmillan Co., 75 cents. 

A Moral Blot, a novel by Sigmund B. Alexander, is a poor attempt to 
clothe a “dime novel” in the garb of respectability. We can find little 
excuse for the existence of such a book, which can help no one and has 
infinite possibilities of harm for some. The Arena Publishing Co., Boston. 

Messrs. Leach, Shewed, and Sanborn will soon issue: Cicero, de Ora- 
tore, Book 1, by Dr. W. B. Owen, Lafayette College. Horace, Odes and 
Epodes, by Dr. Paul Shorey, University of Chicago. Ovid, Selections from 
the Metamorphoses, by Dr. B. L. Wiggins, University of the South. Burke’s 
Speech on Conciliation with America, by Prof. L. Du Pont Syle, University 
of California. Tennyson’s Elaine, by Fanny More McCauley, Winchester 
School, Baltimore. Introduction to English Literature, by Prof. F. V. N. 
Painter, Roanoke College. 

Because I Love You is a lieautifui ls>ok of poems of love, selected and 
carefully arranged by Anna E. Mack. One is surprised at the wide range 
of thought which here finds expression. The compiler has ranged far and 
wide to get the choicest material for this book. Among the contributing 
authors are Edwin and Matthew Arnold, Robert and Mrs. Browning, Burns, 
Byron, Alice and Phmbe Carey, Coleridge, Dickens, George Eliot, Emerson, 
Gilder, Goethe, Uuvorgal, Hayne, Ilood, Holmes, Holland, Hugo, Hunt, 
Ingelnw, Kingsley, Lucy Lireom, Longfellow, Lowell, Maraton, Morris, Nora 
Perry, E. Phelps, liilev, Rossetti, Saxe, Scott, Shakespeare, Shelley, Sted- 
nmm Stoddard, Swinburne, Taylor, Tennyson, Celia Thaxter, Edith Thomas, 
Whittier, Mrs. Whitney and Ella Wheeler Wilcox. These poems are 
judiciously selected and are full of life and passion. The book will make a 
charming holiday gift. Young lovers and all lovers of true poetry will 
delight in it. It is most !>eantifally brought out by the publishers, Lee & 
Shephard, Boston. 

History for Ready Reference and Topical Reading from the Best 
Historians, Biographers and Specialists, Their own words in a complete 
system of history for all uses, extending to all countries and subjects, and 
representing for both readers and students the better and newer literature of 
history in the English language. By J. N. Burned, President American 
Library Association. With numerous historical maps from original studies 
and drawings by Alan C, Reiley. In five imperial volumes. Vol, I, A-Elba; 
Vol. II, Eldo-Grea; Vol. Ill, Gree-Nibo. Sold only by sul>scription. Spring- 
field, Mass.: The C. A. Nichols Co., Publishers. Charles Jacobus, General 
Agent, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. Four volumes of this great work are 
now ready for the public, and the fifth and last volume will soon be forthcom¬ 
ing. It may truly be said to mark an era in book-making. Instead of the 
more or less random quotations of the ordinary encyclopaedia, the very 
choicest selections from the most “classic” writers on every conceivable 
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historical subject have been selected by a master-mind and arranged in the 
most accessible and convenient form ; so that instead of being obliged to hunt 
for hours, or days, or even weeks, for the quotation and authority which is 
wanted, the student, editor, statesman, or other seeker fur historical illustra¬ 
tion, finds his work done for him better than he could do it for himself. In 
these days of high pressure and concentration of effort, this is a service that 
will be deeply appreciated by vast numbers of men in different walks of life. 
The study of history has in the past few years become almost an exact science, 
and the age is fond of historical illustration because it is a scientific or truth- 
loving age. Theories, the truth of which has been demonstrated by the expe¬ 
rience of men, can be convincingly stated. Hence, the method of historical 
reference has become very common with clergymen, teachers, debaters in the 
halls of Congress, and all other public speakers and writers. This creates a 
demand for just such a work as that furnished in these sumptuous volumes, 
and we do not hesitate to foretell that in the future no books will be more 
consulted, whether in the private or the public libraries of our country, than 
Larned’s History for Heady Reference and Topical Reading. 

A book Iuih just been given to the public by the Puritan Publishing 
Company, of Boston, Mass., which supplies such a felt want that it is sure to 
find, in a very short time, a lodgement in every welbequipp<nl library, whether 
public or private. It is a Dictionary or Uni ran States History, H91M894, 
by I > rof. J. Franklin Jameson, Ph, I). Tins volume gives in compact form, 
under an alphabetical arrangement, every important fact in the history of our 
country, with explanations of the meaning of all important expressions such 
us “The Monroe Doctrine,” “The Declaration of Paris,” “The Sun Domingo 
Question,” “ Tin* Personal Liberty Laws,” etc. (these being examples taken at 
random us we turn the pages), together with a brief account of the life and 
work of every person, whether American or otherwise, who has any claim to 
notice in connection with our national life. It isu b<mk which every student, 
every teacher, every newspaper man, every librarian, in short, everyone, what* 
ever his calling, who wishes to have within reach the easy means of informa¬ 
tion on tilings which everyone ought to know, will want to own us soon us ho 
inspects it. The author's nume is a good guarantee of the thoroughness with 
which the work Iuih Irhui done, and the plan as well us the execution is a 
model of simplicity and completeness. We cannot commend it too highly to 
our readers as one of the most practical and useful books of the season. Sold 
by subscription. 

Mk ah Olaricr is a very interesting story of Monmouth’s Rebellion, told 
in that vivid, realistic way for which A. Conun Doyle has lieoomo justly 
famous. Our hero ie a strapping young fellow, full of pluck and bravery 
which is tested again and again aa the story proceeds. Besides being intensely 
enjoyable this book contains considerable historic matter. Boys will be 
delighted with and profited by it. New York : Longmans, Green & Co. 

A Hilltop Summer, by Alyn Yates Keith, is a bright, breezy story of a 
summer sojourn in a country town. The author has a graceful pen and depicts 
in charming style the scenes, incidents, and people of a New England town. 
A reading of the little story gives to one a delightful picture of the almost for¬ 
gotten ones on the hilltops and in the valleys, and the picture lives in the 
memory for many a day. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
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In Mqllik MiUjER, Mrs. Kflio W, Merriman has told a story which will be 
an inspiration to any boy and girl and a valuable aid to parents. It is the story 
of the struggles and trials of some young folks who are endeavoring to rise 
above their circumstances and become of some use in the world. The story is 
full of incidents, is bright, fresh, clean and wholesome. Boston: Lee <& 
Shepard. 


A Manual of Analysis and Parsing, by Martha li. Orne, contains a 
large number of classified, simple, compound and complex sentences, designed 
to be as a supplement, to any grammar. The sentences have been selected with 
great care and discrimination, and teachers will find the book a valuable ally 
in their grammar lessons. Boston : Lee Shepard. 

Klkmrntary Chemistry, by George K. White, of Phillips Kxeter Academy, 
is a work designed to meet the needs of students preparing for a further course 
in college. The lessons are arranged in a systematic manner and the student 
is compelled to find out all tilings for himself. The experiments are those 
given by the author to his own pupils and the manual grew up in his own 
laboratory. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

I Am Wkll! by Cl. W. host, is a treatise on cure by natural suggestion. 
The author has given long and deep thought to the subject, and writes out of a 
full heart and a deep sense of the uselessness of the modern system of cure by 
physicians of the regular schools of medicine. He advises the easting of 
pliyHics to the dogs, and urgefi upon all suiTering from any of the ills that flesh 
is heir to, to adopt a method of mental treatment the efficacy of which is, to his 
mind, unquestioned by those trying it. Kxplieit directions are given to all de¬ 
siring to practice the system. The hook is quite free from the mystical terms 
so common in such works and is intonsly readable. It is suggestive, and will 
doubtless convince many, of the truth of the author's theories. Boston : Lee & 
Shepard. 


The Christ mum numtwr of Haryn't M,i yazint Is notable for tin* first chapters of a now 
story, "The Simpletons,” by Thomas llanly, nut! an Ineompumhlc further table of con- 

tents, covering a rich Hold of literatim*, art, travel uml adventure.-Unbent Orunt, 

whoso story, "A bachelor's Christmas,” was a great success last year, contributes to 
.ScribHtr'x Mayuzine for Decomlwr another Christmas story, entitle! “The Matrimonial 
Tontine Uonollt Association,” — 77/e I*nyntar Monthly continues to give to the 

general public, in a simple and readable way. the latest facts and theories of the 
scientists. An article of value to educators, In the January number, is Professor Bully's 

Psychological and Theological Ideas,” in the Studies of childhood series._ McClure's 

M'tttnzinr for January continues the thorough and interesting study of Napoleon, liegun 
In a previous numl*er, Professor Drummond contributes a second pajier on Ih D. 

Moody.- The Atlantic Monthly for December bus a timely article on Christmas Eve and 

Christmas Day at an English Country House, by Sir Edward Btrachey.— LipyineoWs 
Mnwsiitt' contains a stirring story by Francis C. Regal, showing how a plucky reporter 

defeated a conspiracy and brought the criminals to justice,-The Deeemlxir Arena 

opens with u fine article on “The Heal Significance or the World’s Parliament of 
Religions,” by Professor F. Max Muller, and the frontispiece gives an excellent j>ortralt 
of this distinguished author. —-- The Jenneu Miller Monthly is packed full of Christmas 

cheer.- Jiahylunnl maintains its high stamiard of excellence, and Is indispensable to 

mothers.- The IHtiitimt lienee Quarterly ((dim A Company) gives ns the conclusion of 

Professor R. Mayo-Smith's study of the ” Assimilation of Nationalities by the United 
States,” and is otherwise full of material of profound interest to students of public 
questions. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE COLLEGE. 

ETHEI.BERT P. WAKFUCLP, LL. P., PRESIDENT OF LAFAYETTE COI.LKUK, KABTON, I'A. 

I am neither a prophet, nor the son of a prophet; I am not 
a seor of visions, nor a dreamer of dreams; I have not even a 
familiar spirit on whom I can call to draw back the curtain of 
the future and roveal to me the things that are to be. Pretend* 
ing to no higher vision than is vouchsafed to others, I purpose, 
in this paper, to examine some of the tendencies of college 
growth, inquire into the reasons for those tendencies, their 
advantages and disadvantages, and finally to suggest some things 
which are worth the striving after in the future development of 
the college. 

In the first place, let us frankly recognize that the college is a 
living organism. Like all vital forces it has laws of natural 
development, conditions ossontial to its growth, which are not 
theoretically evolved from any man’s inner consciousness, but 
are the results of causes which must be investigated. Colleges 
have not been founded for the same reason everywhere. When 
founded they have not foliowod identical lines of development, 
nor even the lines laid down for them by their founders. They 
have sprung from many motives. They have had purposes 
ecclesiastical, political, purely intellectual, broadly philanthropi- 
cal, or have combined two or more of these purposes in a single 
foundation. Thus the development of many of our colleges has 
been conditioned by the purposes for which they were founded. 
Less consciously, but not Icbs really, they have been influenced 
by the views of those who founded them, and the time when and 
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the place where they were established. The same ultimate object 
has taken a different practical shape in the hands of different 
men. One age does not use the same means as another, and one 
locality cannot adapt itself to the usages of another. The New 
England and the Southern mind have different roads to the 
same goal. The Eastern and the Western States have different 
ideals and standards of home training. The educational facili¬ 
ties of city and country are varied alike in form and efficiency. 
The result is that Yale and the University of A'irginia, Princeton 
and Oborlin, Columbia and Lafayette, are the creatures of differ¬ 
ent conditions and cannot be judged by a single standard, and 
neither can be, nor ought to be, reduced to a uniform system. 

Individuality is as desirable in the college as in the man. To 
represent something, and represent it truly, is as important in 
institutions as in men. To form a great college trust, agree on 
identical entrance requirements, courses and conditions of gradu¬ 
ation, would rob our colleges of their vitality, and destroy the 
usefulness of the great majority. Competition, great as are the 
evils it ontails, is the one condition of vigorous life. By it alone 
can a college know whether it is meeting the educational demand ; 
by it alone can the college bo driven to keep pace with the 
progress of human thought in its protean courses. In all this, 
the college but reflects the humanity of its founders, directors, 
benefactors and patrons. And in this lies the best guaranty of 
the future of the college. 

So long as men are men, their educational ideals will differ, 
their early advantages will vary, and their intellectual abilities 
will demand dissimilar methods of instruction. To very many 
the instruction of youth is primarily a moral training. They 
regard the intellectual training as highly important, but yet as 
distinctly subordinate to the moral. To such men the college 
must be distinctly a school of morals; its object the making of 
men; its organization religious; its utmosphere spiritual. From 
this position there is a gradation through many shades of 
opinion to those who hold that the purpose of the college is 
purely intellectual; its principal purpose the equipment of men 
with special training for some vocation; its organization directed 
merely to secure thorough teaching in the branches demanded 
by the students; its atmosphere frankly materialistic, or, as the 
cant phrase puts it, practical. 
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Such differences in personal opinion in large things are 
reflected, also, in smaller things. One man believes that a small 
college brings the students into closer contact with the professors, 
develops the individuality of boys, secures more effective touch¬ 
ing. Another thinks the large college more representative in its 
composition,— that it is the influence of man on man that pro¬ 
duces the best result — and prefers a wide student influence to a 
close professorial contact. Vet another unites the views of these 
two and prefers a small college for a backward hoy and a large 
one for a strong, able, aggressive spirit. Again, the question of 
location as between city and country; of accommodation as 
between dormitories and hoarding-houses ; ami many other con¬ 
siderations of greater or less weight, determine the patronage of 
colleges now us they did a century ago — as they will a century 
hence. 

Such differences of opinion, entrenched as they are in church 
and other affiliations, deepened as they are by the loyalty of the 
alumni to their altnae main 1 #, is the best guaranty of the im¬ 
manence of the so-called small colleges in the face of the aggres¬ 
sive spirit of a few so-called great universities, which are really 
colleges in the transition stage, neither all tad-pole, nor quite frog. 

As it appears to me, there are two questions for our colleges to 
answer, and on the answer to these questions their future 
depends. First, do they mean to he colleges and colleges only ? 
Second, do they mean to strive after university development? 

it is the fad of the day to insist that an institution ought to 
be one thing and only one thing at a time. This is very good 
advice, but it is not always practicable. You have mm hoys 
who were being boys with all their might, yet their trousers were 
steadily resisting the law of gravitation and climbing up their 
shanks. It was necessary for them to grow in order to live. So 
it has been with our colleges. They have had to grow with the 
demand for larger and bettor educational facilities, and I cannot 
see that there is any valid reason why a well-tested institution 
should not grow up into a higher class, 

Historically the course which is emphatically the college course, 
that is, the course leading to the degree of bachelor of arts, is a 
part of the university — is, indeed, the indispensable part of the 
university. The abnormal part of American university history is 
the development of separate professional schools of law, medicine 
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and theology, without a fundamental course in arts. Though 
abnormal, this needs no further justification than is found in the 
real public .demand which once existed, and which yet exists in 
a certain degree. 

Our colleges began with the work which was crying out to be 
done. They did it as well as the circumstances of each decade 
permitted, and they pressed forward steadily to a higher standard 
and a larger scope. They earned the confidence of the people, 
and are the proper leaders in the work of giving America, 
universities worthy of comparison with the. best of Europe. In 
the processes of development they have fallen under many and 
various influences from without,— England, Scotland, France and 
Germany have, at one time and another, profoundly impressed 
their national ideas on our educational progress. The highest 
praise our colleges deserve is, that they have been robust enough 
to assimilate such foreign infusions without violence to their 
individual and national character. Though still under the 
shadow of German dominance, there is daylight enough to see a 
safe and sure deliverance from the once threatening danger of 
slavish imitation of German models. 

The distinct character of many of our colleges, as institutions 
instructing only in the branches leading to the degree of bachelor 
of arts, led to the formation of an American ideal of three terms 
in the educational progression,— the school, the college and the 
professional school, in opposition to the historical European type 
of school and university, the latter embracing two degrees at 
least. But in America there were a number of forces uniting to 
produce this result. First, the oarlier custom of pursuing pro¬ 
fessional studies under a preceptor, which, in time, led to the 
forming of professional schools in cities where law courts and 
hospitals gave greater facilities for instruction than the country 
towns, which were the seats of the colleges, afforded. Second, 
the paucity of schools and the common custom of ministerial 
tutoring as the only college preparation in many parts of the 
country, gave a definite, uniform and low standard for college 
examinations. And third, the college, especially because of 
the low standard of admission and the clerical influence, was not 
more a distinct institution of higher education than a place for 
the inculcation of morals. The two marks of the old world, 
post-renaissance universities, the freedom of teaching and learning 
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and the stwUmn generate, were lost in a fixed curriculum and 
a hard and fast dogmatic discipline; that these things were 
so was due loss to the narrowness of' vision of the teachers, than 
to the lack of funds to supply a large teaching force, and to the 
demand of the public who patronized the colleges. Yet, more, 
the new education had not been devised ; the now scientific disci¬ 
plines were unknown ; and there was no demand for anything 
outside the old humanities. As a matter of fact, American 
colleges outran the English universities in adopting new ideas 
and methods, and have, so far as the under-graduate work goes, 
rivalled tho world in liberality of thought, if not in depth and 
system. 

In nothing is the American method more clearly seen than in 
the adoption of polytechnic schools into the college organization. 
As a feature of university growth this is an anomaly. The 
mediaeval university had for its model four faculties,— the funda¬ 
mental faculty of arts and those of law, medicine and theology. 
The polytechnic was a posthumous child and was not admitted 
to share tho inheritance. The American college took it in, 
generally as a distinct school, treated its students, though pursu¬ 
ing professional studies, as under-graduates, and introduced a 
singular paradox into its educational councils. Tho polytechnic 
callings ignore, as no other professions do, tho ideals of the older 
college. Humanism, with its culturo and its disciplines, is an 
offense unto thorn. With a minimum of preliminary study and 
a maximum of purely toehieal training resting on an intellectual 
basis, almost exclusively developed through mathematical train¬ 
ing, these callings are content to take their candidates from 
school at a very early age ami draft them into actual work while 
still immature. Tho union with colleges of the older type has 
been of some valuo in keeping tho value of a general training 
before the students of these professions, and imposing restraints 
upon their youth and inexperience, more usual in colleges than 
professional schools. 

If colleges can bo justified in co-ordinating with their original 
work such polytechnic work, surely they are much more justified 
in gradually enlarging and enriching their courses; in adding 
training for pedagogical purposes in tho master of art’s course; 
and in developing new studias in the highor humanism of the 
scientific renaissance of tho Nineteenth Century. If, also, they 
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are able to affiliate or create professional schools of the older 
type, who are so fit to do so as they ? 

The conditions under which these things should be done are, 
however, these : First, there should be no sacrifice of thorough¬ 
ness to expansion; second, the expansion should be in response 
to an actual, tangible demand; third, there should be sufficient 
financial support to make the development sound and real. 
There have been many instances where colleges have rushed into 
university work to the ruin of their legitimate and already exist¬ 
ing courses. Paper universities are to be frowned on. Ability, 
not advertising, is the test of collegiate worth. Success to the 
college that can and does go on to true university development! 

The great majority of our colleges, however, owing to their 
location and other limitations, must remain colleges, and colleges 
only. The danger to them in many cases is, lest they cater too 
freely to patronage, and fall back in the raco for precedence into 
mere academies. The policy of success for the average college is 
to be a college and to concentrate all its strength on real col¬ 
legiate work. In order to do this, a high, consistent, and yet 
reasonable entrance standard must be maintained. Mere techni¬ 
cality in examinations is a suicidal policy. Anything short of a 
real test of fitness for college work is equally bad. Whore the 
lino is to bo drawn must depend on local conditions. A college 
cannot demand more than the schools which feed it can supply. 
A college can and must, on the other hand, demand the best its 
schools can give, and should hold up its feeders to their best work. 

The college, in the second place, must supply such training as 
its patrons demand. It may secure the requisite variety by dis¬ 
tinct courses, or by a broad elective system. Tho method is of 
minor importance if the end bo attained. 

The college, in the third place, must justify its existence by 
the results it attains. “ By their fruits yo shall know them.” 
The patron cares more for results than methods; the pedagogical 
value of methods must bo seen in tho graduates. Just here is 
whore great injustice is often done colleges. Results are depend¬ 
ent on the materials employed. Some colleges have been pecu¬ 
liarly fortunate in the material they have had to work on. Most 
small colleges have less varied material than tho larger colleges 
and usually produce more even results; and their work seems, 
therefore, less brilliant, but it is more satisfactory. 
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These results are dependent on the free use of all the proved 
essentials of educational work. These we may briefly summarize 
as first, sound, pedagogical principles. By whatever method, 
under the protection of whatever patron saint, mental discipline 
must be gained. The student must learn to think clearly and 
express himself cogently. In order to accomplish this, certain 
methods of work must be fully mastered. To the old methods 
of linguistic and mathematical science, the new methods of 
scientific experiment and research must be added. The student, 
in short., must not only learn to think for himself, but learn to 
investigate phenomena and provide himself with the true data 
for the mental processes which he is taught to pursue. Hence, 
the necessity of the laboratory — the laboratory not merely in 
chemistry, physics and biology, but in history, politics, sociology, 
etc., etc., etc. 

Over and above these matters of discipline and method, the 
college owes it to itself to give its students a broad outlook on 
life. To secure this a firm hand on the system of studies is 
needed. It is necessary that some regulative force should hold 
in check erratic natures, stimulate the sluggish and correct the 
narrow vision of the premature specialist. In order to determine 
the golden mean between the dogmatism of authority and the 
anarchy of unrestrained choice 1 , the mature judgment of those 
trained in the various ways now being tried will be needed. It 
seems probable that in such mutters we are on tho eve of a con¬ 
servative reaction. 

Whatever we may expect or hope for, the only sure reliance is 
a well regulated public opinion, which will only ask what is wise. 
For this the public must be educated. The colleges must not 
only teach under-graduates, they nmst form and inform public 
opinion. They can do this in many ways. Let us wisely and 
prudently consult how wo can advance the efficiency of our 
colleges and bring the popular judgment into line with our 
sanest and calmest, but yet most vigorous, view's. 
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EVERY-DAY USES OF HERBARTISM. 

JOHN' T. HtlSCE, l’h. D., BOSTON. 

Whatever our judgment may be of the. Herbartiau philosophy 
as a whole, or us to certain phases of it, we must acknowledge 
that it helpfully meets questions of administrative reform at 
several points, and that in its application to the work of the 
school-room it is eminently practical. The fact alone that it has 
been a source of inspiration to many of our best teachers, ought 
to entitle it to our respect, and to render it worthy of careful 
inquiry. 

Its emphasis upon moral training as the chief end of educa¬ 
tion, has helped to chock tho utilitarian tendencies of the past, 
and has brought to the study of ethics contributions of the 
highest value, first, in ox{K>3ing the fallacies and wrongs of 
artificial incentives, and, second, in showing tho value of intel¬ 
lectual instruction as an essential means of a cultivation of the 
will. It is not uncommon to find individuals who regard moral 
training as the end of education, indeed we may believe that 
practically all teachers or educators will agree to that proposi¬ 
tion, but hero is a philosophy which is committed to it as a 
principle, and which develops a system of psychology, ethics and 
pedagogics pointing to it in all their details. No other phil¬ 
osophy or system of pedagogics, so far as I know, can make any 
such claim. The teachings of Herbart and his followers con¬ 
cerning intercut seem to be at variance with our common notions 
and practice in placing it as an end and not merely its a means 
to an end. But, by a proper definition of terms, I believe there 
is a common ground upon which all may stand. For example, 
it is frequently said that interest in nature study must be 
awakened, not as an end hut us a means to an end. Again it is 
said, that tho animal or plant is to be studied not so much for 
the sake of information as for tho awakening of a love of 
nature — and this, as I understand it, is precisely Herbart’s idea 
of one form of interest which should be awakened — the direct 
interest. “ Learning,” he says, “ shall pass away, but the interest 
shall remain throughout the whole of life.” Inspiration may 
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be the bother English word for the idea tlmt Herbart has in 
mind. Inspiration in learning far transcends in importance the 
act of learning, but the act of learning is no less useful and 
necessary. 

The average American is likely to look upon the teachings of 
Herbart concerning the historical-culture steps, or historical 
epochs, as the least practical part of his pedagogies. But even 
here, it must be confessed, are elements of wise suggestiveness. 
To the efforts of many disciples of Herbart along this line is due 
much ot the practical work that has been done, ami that is being 
done, in the unification and correlation of studies—a subject of 
vast importance in view of tin* rapidly increasing number of 
subjects required to be taught in the elementary schools, and of 
the extension oi the departmental plan to the grammar and 
primary grades. Against the wholesale adoption of this plan 
comes with great force the arguments which Herbart uses in 
favor of the concentration of studies and of preserving the child’s 
individuality. The study of tin* child should not be loft to tho 
psychologist alone, but it should be regarded as a paramount 
necessity for every teacher. The demand of Ilorburt, which is 
alike tho demand of reason, that the teacher should “leave the 
individuality of tho child untouched bo far as possible/’ implies 
that that individuality must bo known; and it is a question for 
b educators to decide whether it can bo known so well if the child’s 
time is distributed among several teachers as if it wore given to 
one teacher alone. Few pupils under a single teacher would 
seem to meet Ilerbart’s demands on this point. 

But the every-day uses of ITerhartianiam are most apparent in 
its teachings concerning the 44 formal stops of instruction,” or 
methods of hearing the recitation. Every good teacher, whether 
he knows anything of the views of Herbart or not, on this point, 
follows, in a general way, his plan of procedure, first, in leading 
the pupils to disclose what they know of the subject to be taught, 
so as to prepare the way for tho acquisition of new knowledge or 
the awakening of new ideas. This stage of instruction is called 
the stage of preparation. Here is emphasized the idea of review, 
extending the review so as to include all that the pupils know of 
a given subject, either from experience or provious instruction. 

Then follows naturally the presentation of new facts of infor¬ 
mation or knowledge. This is done either by presenting the 
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object of thought, or by showing a representation of the object, 
or by making the child familiar with the new subject by talking 
about it. 

The third stage consists of association and comparison of ideas, 
both new and old; and the fourth, if pupils are ready for it, the 
forming of general truths by abstraction. In these stages there 
are produced by apperception new ideas,— an interpretation and 
renewal of former perceptions. This idea of apperception, as 
presented by Herbart, may not be entirely new to all; and yet, 
his elaboration of the subject, in the light of other features of' 
his philosophy, must, if understood, be productive of great good, 
first, in showing how new knowledge is acquired, and, second, 
in inducing teachers to adopt a good method of exciting interest 
and thought in their pupils. 

The last and crowning feature of the recitation is the applica¬ 
tion of what has been learned in as practical a way as possible. 

Thus is given, in four or five steps, a method of hearing the 
recitation which is full of suggestion to thoughtful teachers. 

Having said so much of the every-day uses of Ilerbartianism, 

I desire to give, in conclusion, a word of warning and of criticism. 
The warning, which may apply to other theories than those of 
Herbart, is that of a too close adherence to prescribed rules. 
Thore is a cramping and deadening formalism which must 
inevitably follow a slavish obedience to the dogmatic utterances 
of a master. That the disciples of Herbart err no more in this 
direction than do those of any other master whose philosophy 
descends to details, is no retison why we should not hold up to 
them the warning, esjxscially when it is done with a strong 
assurance and hope that they will continue to expose the weak¬ 
nesses of the schools, and to show by their skill and devotion the 
stimulation of a philosophical method. 

The criticism, too, that I have to offer, may apply to other 
systems of philosophy quite as well as to that which we are now 
considering. It can be no unwarrantable assumption of knowl¬ 
edge, either of philosophy or of future needs, to assert that no 
one philosophy, short of revealed truth itself, can meet the condi¬ 
tions of all time, and that, therefore, we should use our systems 
of psychology and methodology as enlighteners rather than as 
infallible guides; as lamps to show the ways, rather than as waya 
themselves. 
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Especially should they not close our eyes to the highest func¬ 
tion of our calling. For one, I can but feel the lack of spirit¬ 
uality in this, and all other systems of philosophy which claim 
to be a guide of teaching, the lack of a recognition of causes and 
final ends. A system of mind knowledge or mind culture which 
does not recognize the divine element and power in the child, 
and which does not look forward to his final destiny as a human 
being, is incomplete, and, if followed closely, it must be mislead¬ 
ing. That there are many men and women who, from a spirit 
of reverence and from a sacred regard for their high mission, do 
this, I believe to ho true; which may lend us to wonder, after all, 
whether the personality of tin* teacher does not stand before any 
and all man-made philosophies. Hut we cannot alford to cast 
aside our educational guides altogether, imperfect though they 
may be. They may, at least, help us to meet some of the present 
perplexities which confront us; but let them not so blind or 
bind us that we cannot deal with the child as a spiritual being, 
that we may not lend him to that “complete living” which stops 
not at natural-minded morality, but which extends even to the 
domains of heaven itself Our highest work as teachers is 
inspiration — an inspiration which will not merely cheek all 
forms of outward evil but which will put into the heart a true 
love of the neighbor. Thus only shall we obey tin* command to 
bring forth “fruit that will remain.” 

A system of pedagogies with such an end in view will be 
hailed with joy by all Christian teachers, and its every-day uses 
will be surely felt even though they arc not clearly seen — but 
such a system we are still hoping for and waiting for. 



METHODS OF HISTORICAL STUDY. 

LEWIS It. IIAKLEY, I*l». D., FELLOW IN' THE I'NIVEItSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

There is a widespread interest at the present dnv in the history 
of the United States. Only a few years ago it was studied in 
meagre outline in some of our public schools, and it was scarcely 
■considered worthy of a place in a college course. Between 1870 
and 1885, courses of study in history were established at Harvard, 
Yale, Columbia, Cornell, the University of Michigan, Syracuse 
University, the University of Pennsylvania and the University 
of Wisconsin. The subject was not made of sufficient import¬ 
ance to require the entire attention of a professor, except in the 
University of Pennsylvania, where the historian, John Bach 
McMaster, was made professor of American History in 1883. 
The loctures in the other universities were usually given by the 
professor of some other department. 

Under favorable circumstances, a more important stop was 
taken by the University of Pennsylvania, in 1891, when the 
School of American History and Institutions was opened to 
students with a fully-equipped faculty, offering courses leading to 
the usual collegiate degrees. What led to this movement in 
which the universities have taken up a subject once considered of 
so little value? 

The Civil War transformed America into a new nation, and 
awoke the people of the world to a clearer definition of the 
position of our country among the governments of earth. The 
nation did not go off full-fledged with the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence and tho Constitution. These documents only laid the 
foundations, and tho conflict of the Confederate and the National 
principles first had to be wagod before tho prestige of tho nation 
■could be established. This struggle ended with the Civil War. 
In the language of Lincoln, tho nation had a new birth of free¬ 
dom, and this freedom was political, constitutional, social, indus¬ 
trial and literary. A new group of vital interests sprang into 
being. Questions arose which affect the whole country, and 
although local interests operate more directly upon us, yet the 
national sentiment is felt more strongly. The State is now 
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looked upon as a part of us, and we cannot separate ourselves 
from it. The existence of these facts has moved the universities 
to provide for a national education, by placing the history of our 
country in a prominent place in the college course. 

This subject, which has for its central theme, Man, should 
demand a large share of attention in the public schools. Man in 
his relation to society and the Shite is a vital question, especially 
in our country, with its beautiful national history, a country 
which philosophers declare to be “ the most magnificent dwelling- 
place prepared by God for man’s abode.” The social, political 
and religious step which man took in America was new to the 
world, and Do Tocqueville says: “In this land the great 
experiment was to lie made by civilized man of the attempt to 
construct society on a new basis; and it was here for the first 
time, that theories hitherto unknown, or deemed impracticable, 
were to exhibit a spectacle for which the world had not been 
prepared by the history of the past.” 

Our first impressions of history are that it is a multitude of 
different events, but it is not simply events. It is the logic of 
events, and we must see and know man in history. It is hard 
to define history at all. It has boon called the scioneo of man in 
his character as a political being; then any branch which deals 
with the affairs of mankind is useful to the historical student. 
As man is the central theme in history, the course of events 
largely depends upon the human will, and man’s psychological 
nature, modified, of course, by geographical surroundings. 
History is not a long row of dates or a disconnected compilation 
of facts, done up in a volume neatly hound to attract the eye of 
man, but the internal feature should be the ultimate idea of all 
historical study. History is no longer classed with fiction, belles 
lettres and rhetoric, hut with logic, philosophy and ethics. Its 
leading feature is not brilliancy, but productiveness. History 
does not consist in finely-rounded sentences that tend alone to 
please, but it is a study of principles as much as any other 
science is. In contradiction to this, the student may say the 
style of Gibbon and Macaulay is gorgeous. But we do not read 
Gibbon and Macaulay simply to admire, but to understand ; and 
back of their brilliant pictures, there is a substance that has 
given their mighty works an abiding place in the realm of 
thought Is there not a world of thought in Emerson’s definition 
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of history? He says: “History is the record of the work 
of the mind. All facts in history pre-exist in mind as laws. 
Epochs, camps, kingdoms, empires, republics, democracies are 
merely the application of this manifold spirit to the manifold 
world. Every revolution was first a thought in one man’s mind, 
and when the same thought occurs to another man, it is the key 
to that era. Every reform was once a private opinion, and when 
it shall be a private opinion again, it will solve the problem of 
the age. The student is to read history actively, and to esteem 
his own life as the text.” 

Reviewing these definitions, we find that history is the object 
lesson of philosophy. Philosophy lias to do with the universal 
truth and we should teach in this philosophical spirit. The 
time is now here when we should introduce the philosophical 
element into the history of our country. We have passed the 
milestone of the first century of our existence as a nation, and the 
principle of national self-consciousness is more prominent today 
than ever before. The student who has gone below the surface 
of mere superficial historical study, will find that the problem 
all along the line of our history has been the relation of man to 
the Htate. 

Another very important subject has been generally ignored in 
the definition of history. That subject is physical geography. 
Some writers claim that a knowledge of the structure of the 
earth should precede our historical studies. If we study the 
historical movements of man without considering the earth upon 
which he moves, our ideas will be very indefinite, indeed. B>ee- 
man says that the physical construction of a country is the key 
to its political destiny. The history of man is, to a great extent, 
bound up with the history of man’s dwelling place. Every 
teacher should have a perfect picture in his mind of the influ¬ 
ence of physical geography in our country. The following facts 
will serve as passing illustrations. A peculiarity of the Atlantic 
rivers is that they all force their way through the mountains. 
The Alleghanies thus did not form an inaccessible barrier to the 
western movement of population, but the narrow river valleys 
through the mountains made gateways to tho West. Our rivers 
thus became historical, and the tide of population moved in 
three distinct lines. The lower line always remained distinctly 
separated from the other two. Its isolation was never affected 
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by immigration, and thus the Solid South became possible. 
Slavery did not make the South solid, hut the circumstances of 
its isolation did. With pupils having no idea of the physical 
geography of our country, 1 have always found it difhoidt to 
lead them to understand how the French ever succeeded in 
exploring and uniting their great provinces of Canada and 
Louisiana, but when the pupils wen* shown that the Louisiana 
country and Canada art! separated by only a slight watershed in 
Wisconsin and Illinois, the mystery was cleared away. 

The geographical ideas of ages past have had so great an influ¬ 
ence upon history that they should be given emphasis. Many 
of us, no doubt, teach that Columbus discovered America in 
1492, and the little child thinks that then the work was done. 
Many people also think that Columbus received his inspiration 
all at once direct from heaven, and then set sail upon his course. 
But it required a thousand years to develop the idea that 
Columbus so warmly entertained ; and after he had made his 
voyage of discovery, it required almost four hundred years more 
to complete the discovery of America. The discovery of 
America was a long and tedious process, and it involved ancient 
theories that the teacher must understand. It is not necessary to 
study the geographical ideas of all the (track i*oota and philoso¬ 
phers, hut two ideas prevailed in the second century that had a 
groat influence upon the spirit of discovery. Ptolemy drew a 
map about this time, slowing that it was impossible to reach the 
rich Indies by attempting a voyage around Africa, claiming that 
Africa extended indefinitely to the South, and that the Indian 
Ocean was a land-locked sea. This was the “continental 
theory.” Mela presented the “oceanic theory," claiming that 
Africa could Ixj cireumnavigattsl. Mela's theory was held in 
Portugal, and as the pope had just granted to Prince* Henry the 
heathen coasts of Africa, he now saw the opportunity of opening 
up a route to India and winning thousands of heathen to the 
fold. Thus Portugal was attracted to the East; and we see here 
the theories that led to the voyagi-s of Diaz and Do (iama. We 
must also study geographical ideas in order to understand the 
work of Columbus. Ho had always been a great student of 
geography, from his boyhood, and the subject largely slin]>ed his 
views. His ideas wero further developed from the accounts of 
Marco Polo of the vast extent of China to the East, and the 



correspondence and map of Toscanelli satisfied his mind of the 
possibility of the western voyage. The fact that possibly had 
most to do in convincing Columbus was the idea then prevailing 
of the size of the earth. Toscanelli elongated China so far east¬ 
ward, that he thought Japan could be reached by sailing 3000 
miles to the west. Columbus accepted the theories of Toscanelli, 
but a statement in the fourth book of Esdras, that six parts of 
the earth are inhabited and only the seventh covered with water, 
changed his views somewhat, and he claimed that Japan was 
only 2500 miles from the Canaries. Had his sailors known that 
the real distance to the Indies was 12,000 miles, they would not 
have entered on the voyage; neither would the court of Spain 
have assisted him, because he asked for aid on the plea of a 
shorter route to India. 

Geographical ignorance gave the name America to the New 
World ; led to conflicts in colonial grants; and made it almost 
impossible to form a union of the States. The idea that the 
lands discovered wore a New World was very slowly grasped. 
The discoveries of Columbus are pictured on maps of the time 
as islands near Asia. The teacher should realize that Columbus 
did not sail with the latest atlas. He died believing he had 
reached the best route to the Indies. Vespuccius was not an 
usurper, claiming the name “America’' for himself. Anyone 
who understands the geographical ideas of the time will realize 
how'and under what circumstances the name was first applied. 
In his voyage along the Brazilian coast, Vespuccius said he 
beheld things by the thousand unlike those of Asia. It was not 
strange that he should call it a New World. In reporting it as a 
New World, he meant a land boforo unknown to geographers. 
It was only by successive steps that the southern continent 
received the name “ America,” and when it was found to be con¬ 
nected with the northern continent, the name became applied to 
both. The early theory, that what is now known as North 
America was only a group of islands near Asia, was supplanted 
by the view that it was a narrow strip of land, probably two 
hundred miles in width. The island theory long remained, 
however, and after Massachusetts was settled, the Governor 
reoeived a letter from England directed to the island of New 
England. 
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Balboa crossed the isthmus now called Panama and found it 
to be a narrow strip of land, and from this fact arose the theory 
that all our northern continent was a narrow strip. Tins idea 
has had so much influence in our history, that from it 1 wish to 
show the importance of geography in teaching history. Influ¬ 
enced by the idea that North America was a narrow strip of 
land, the King of England gave charters to certain colonies by 
which the grants of land were to extend through from sea to sea. 
The Western Ocean was supposed to lie just beyond the moun¬ 
tains; but when the extent of our western lands became known, 
the colonies still demanded their sea to sea grants. The charter 
of 1000 to Virginia, provided that the colony should extend 200 
miles north and south from Old Point ('amfort, thence west and 
northwest from sea to sea. This latter phrase loti to much diffi¬ 
culty, as Virginia claimed a northwest line, which took in west¬ 
ern Pennsylvania, and conflicted with the sea to sea grants of 
other colonies. By this charter, Virginia claimed the south¬ 
western part of Pennsylvania, and organized there Augusta 
County, changing the name of Fort Pitt to that of Fort Dun- 
more. The sea to sea grant of Conneetieut also conflicted with 
the territory of Pennsylvania. She sent settlers into our state, 
and they located in the Wyoming Valley, organizing a West¬ 
moreland County. In both of these eases, the Continental 
Congress had to interfere in order to restore the territory to our 
state. The claim to sea to sea grants almost prevented the 
adoption of the Articles of Confederation. The states having no 
western grants would not sign the Articles, claiming that the 
other states would have too much power. Thus, it required four 
years to secure the consent of all the states to the Articles of 
Confederation. I have reform! at so groat a length to the 
geographical part of history, from the fact that it has been so 
generally neglected. The sources of material along this lino arc 
available to every teacher. All that is required along the line 
of maps may he found in Winsor’s Narrative and Critical 
History, Hart's Epoch Maps and MucCouifs Historical (Jeog- 
raphy. 

Instruction in history has followed the text book too closely. 
The text book should be the assistance rather than the moans of 
support. Our histories are generally dry compilations, and are 
adhered to more closely than the l>ost ones should be. Realizing 
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the miserable quality of ordinary histories, Macaulay said in 
1K49 : “ When I compare my own work with what I imagine 

history ought to be, I feel dejected and ashamed ; but when I 
compare it with some histories which have a high repute, I feel 
reassured.” In historical study, we should rely more upon 
original material. The text of a proclamation or a charter is of 
more interest than any man’s account of it. At a very slight 
expense, all the necessary original material can be obtained. 
The Old South Leaflets are of great value, containing the 
charters, constitutions and proclamations of the past two centu¬ 
ries. The treaties and conventions between the United States 
and foreign powers are furnished free by the State Department. 
The library of every school can easily be supplied with sufficient 
original material to illustrate nearly every epoch of our history. 

I have said much of the teacher’s equipment and preparation. 
Now, how can these ideas be applied in our schools? The 
trouble with us all is that we have been regarding history as an 
easy study. History is considered easy because it is without 
technical terms, while chemistry is full of them. A man may 
understand history as far us mere words go, for page after page 
is written without technical terms, but the principles of no 
science are so slowly comprehended as those of history. In our 
lower grades, the subject should be treated with the greatest care. 
Here the work bogins, and upon its quality dej>end the results 
of later years. Knowledge in early life bogins with individual 
notions. Later on, it is natural to pass to general notions and 
form laws. The drawing-out process in education simply means 
passing from particular to gonoral truths. Socrates taught men, 
2500 years ago, in the streets of Athens. He did not impart new 
■ knowledge. It was not the individual, but the universal, that 
claimed his attention. He was assisting man to express general 
truths. When man is developed, it is easy to pass from general 
to particular truths. The application of general truths has a 
great bearing in life.. We am often called upon to decide cases 
involving general principles. These characteristics of the mind 
must be respected in historical study. Here, too, the child must 
first learn individual facts. We must proceed from the indi¬ 
vidual to the general, but before the knowledge of the individual 
is complete, we must know something of the general. We should 
begin with such individual facts as form strategic points in 
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historical progress, and fix their general character upon the 
mind of the pupil. Then we are ready to study the relations of 
facts, and form general laws, after which we can make our 
deductions and study individual elements of life. The first facts 
of history should be told by the teacher in biographical form. 
A series of prominent men, such as Columbus, Cabot, Smith, 
Standish, Penn, Franklin, Washington, (’lay and Lincoln may 
be selected. As the teacher tells the story of their lives, the 
pupils are also absorbing the. historical facts of our country. 
Such a course may continue for a time, when the pupil is ready 
for a stronger diet. The teacher may take him over the same 
ground, but with a different object, that is, to form relations 
between events. When this proper age is reached, historical 
study and instruction should all he on the line of relations. 
What good are isolated facts to a pupil of this age? But in a 
series, he sees relations, and principles are developed that are 
true of all history. The transition from tin* individual to the 
general may be well illustrated by the causes which led to the 
Revolution. From some of our histories, we get the idea that 
the Declaration was a sudden outburst of American indignation, 
and that the nation arose full-fledged, us Minerva sprang from 
the brow of Jupiter; hut independence was the outgrowth of 
repeated tyrannies of one hundred and sixteen years. Here, as 
well as anywhere olse in American history, the student can find 
relations. Beginning with tin* Navigation Acts, which were 
aimed against Holland, a long train of results followed which 
would naturally lead to the final result. Likewise, the develop¬ 
ment of the national government can ho tracts! up in a series of 
relations. The colonies had a common language and nation¬ 
ality, yet there wore many jealousies that prevented union. 
The union sentiment was present in KI4B, in the New England 
Confederation, but it was a theological state, and union must l>e 
made on a broader basis. Penn’s plan, of 1(507, was liberal in 
its provisions, but he lived one hundred years before his time. 
Franklin’s plan, of 17f>4, again showed the desirability of union ; 
but king and colonies alike rejected it. Tlio times were not yet 
ripe for such a scheme. It was not until the colonists, as out¬ 
raged Englishmen, were coiupollcd to a separation from the 
mother country that union was possible, and then only the 
greatest necessities impelled it. The confederation marks only 
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the transition shite to the fi< more perfect union ; " and then, the 
debate of the senate hall for seventy years, and the violence of 
physical conflict, were required to establish national supremacy. 
It is my aim, in this paper, to show that history should be taught 
in the philosophical spirit. When it is thus treated, from the 
standpoint of psychology, it has a new value as a science, and 
becomes an inspiration to every student. 

Above all, the teacher must be filled with the patriotic spirit. 
First, last and all the time, he must be for the Red, White and 
Blue. In some of our despairing moments, we often take a 
cynical view of our institutions. Even great scholars have not 
been free from this. John Lothrop Moth 1 )', while a member of 
the Massachusetts Legislature, one day turned to a fellow-member 
and said : ik What can become of our country, with such fellows 
us these making the laws? No safe investments; your good 
mime lied away any hour, and little worth keeping if it were 
not.” Motley went to Europe, and spent four or live years, and 
returned cured of such ideas. lie said : u America is a country 
worth dying for; better still, worth living and working for to 
make it all it can be." 

THE CRITIC AT SEA. * 

( X review of “ The Puhlir i&'hool Si/ntnn of the United Staten A ) 

BY T1IR ACTHOK OF "PKE8TON FATEHS,” NEW YORK CITY. 

VIII. (Concluded.) 

Thh Public Schools of Cincinnati. 

“There are hut two classes of people in the world,— those who have done 
something and want their names kept out of the paper, and those who haven’t 
done anything worth printing and want their names put in.” 

Atchison (Kan.) Gloh?. 

Having said all that would bo likely to be believed by the 
world at large, about the delinquencies of all who are in any way 
connected with American schools in general (except, perhaps, 
the janitors!) our so-called expert opens the chapter of his book 
which is supposed to illuminato the subject of “ The Public 
Schools of Cincinnati,’’ as follows: 

“The schools of Cincinnati are, in my opinion, upon much 
the same level as those of Baltimore and Buffalo,f as little hav- 

* Copyright, 18M, by K*»on & Palmer. 

fBee December and January lames of Kmvation, respectively, for those chapters. 
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ing been done here as in the other two cities toward substituting 
objective and experimental for abstract and mechanical methods 
of instruction. It is true that principals and teachers who 
endeavor to obtain results by more rational moans may here and 
there be found, but this is no less true of Baltimore or Builalo. 

“ To review, in detail, the methods of instruction followed in 
the schools of Cincinnati would bo, therefore, but to repeat, in 
substance, much of what was mentioned while speaking of the 
schools of Baltimore and Buffalo. I have said all, generally 
speaking, when 1 remark that the schools of Cincinnati have, as 
yet, scarcely opened their doors to the new education/’ ( Cage 
80 .) 

For the life of me, I can't see why — in the face of his 
acknowledged inability to do more than “ repeat, in substance, 
much of what was mentioned while speaking of the schools of 
Baltimore and Buffalo" — ho should insist upon so strangely 
afflicting his readers through the intricacies of twelve more 
pages, as he does. Why not have left them blank, for each 
reader to fill out to suit his own taste, and according to truth ami 
justice ns each apprehended it? The unusual amount of “fat ” 
would have delighted the printer, would not lmvo lessened the 
dazzling glitter which the imaginary laurel hold in suspension 
before the doctor's eyes, and, perl laps, would have saved some 
powder for the next attack, from his somewhat feeble energies! 

The’last sentence of the second paragraph above quoted is a 
little—just a little — obscure. What is meant by 41 1 have said 
all”? If he ha» “said all/' why continue? ( Why, anyway?) 
Qai bono? In this day and ago, a “space" writer, on general 
subjects, is likely to bo more or less ignored ; hut possibly a space 
writer on “scientific pedagogy ” * may have a more enthusiastic 
and admiring circle to listen to his melodious voice while ho 
rings the changes on set phrases ! 

Kindly enlighten us, doctor, as to junf wfotf you moan by “the 
schools of Cincinnati luive, us yet, scarcely opened their doors to 
tho new education.” As its only representative, were yon 
debarred entrance? On what grounds? Did you present a 
properly signed passport when you humbly knocked for admis¬ 
sion, or did you go en masque to a side or hack entrance? 


* See Education for November, 18M, page 14 wsleMiflc ped*#o#y.” 
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Surely, if you boldly announced yourself ay the modern educa¬ 
tional Hercules, sent by the proper authorities to clean the Augean 
stables of education in Cincinnati, no domestic tyrant of that 
ill-starred city would have been so rude as to slam tine door in 
your face and toll you to “ Paste that in your lmt,” handing you 
the time-honored legend, u M. Y. 0. HA No, no! Cincinnati is 
hospitable almost to a fault; and I do not see why her schools 
“have as yet scarcely opened their doors to the new education.” 

Ah! that last phrase may hold the kernel of the nut I find 
so hard to crack. What is the “ now education ” ? Mow docs 
it differ from the old education? What arc its ear-marks? 
Advantages? Pedigree? L T ses — and abuses, if any? Who 
arc its disciples? What have they done? Bring them forward, 
please, 

H And prove their doctrines orthodox 

By apostolic blows and knocks," 

unless you are sure that opinion in susj>ouse is sometimes safer 
than if expressed! 

The next paragraph on the same page begins so dismally that 
it would seem as if the doctor should not allow himself to suffer 
from dyspepsia or melancholia, when “remedies” and prescrip¬ 
tions roll olf the end of his pen so readily as to lead us to 
believe, at times, that he cannot have had time to diagnose the 
case according to the latest educational-export fashion. It reads : 

“ But there are [we] a number of things besides mechanical 
methods that serve to render miserable the lives of the children 
attending the Cincinnati public schools.” 

As a relic of old-time back-woods teaching, I would mildly 
suggest that possibly “expert” visitors may be one of this 
“number of things,”—coming, as they so often do, fresh from 
contact with nothing but books, where “concepts,” “pedagogy,” 
“ apperception,” “ psychology,” and other equally fine-sounding 
phrases have led them a sort of will-o’-the-wisp dance, away from 
the overy-day needs of the every-day child in the every-day life 
of the every-day school—and beg him, in the name of real 
education (old or new, only so that it’s education and not a thing 
of straw), to keep out of focus until he has at least studied child¬ 
hood in the brilliant light of plain, every-day common sense! 
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After enumerating various and sundry necessities for which 
he found little or no provision (light, ventilation, room, etc.), he 
says, on page HI : 

“And, to cap the climax, corporal punishment is still used to 
a disgraceful extent in the schools of Cincinnati. In some of the 
schools there appear to he hundreds of regular eases a month. 
This does not include incidental punishments, such as pulling 
the hair or the ears of the pupils, or pinching their cheeks. 

This is a pretty strong statement to come from a man who 
assumes to know whereof lie speaks ; hat I shall feel inclined to 
accept it cum gram satin, until l know (as 1 mean to, soon), per¬ 
sonally, that it is not an exaggeration, at leant. 

Judging from what follows, 1 am inclined to think that “In 
some schools there appear to In* hundreds of regular cases a 
month,” as well as what precedes and follows, is visionary, as 
some other statements (which J will specify later) have proved 
to be. Yes, this in putting it mildly ; hut until I have made 
personal investigation of the condition in the Queen City of the 
West, I am inclined to give the author the benefit of any doubt 
which may arise as to his ability to appreciate UuskinV words; 

“The greatest thing a human soul ever in thin work! is to w»o nome- 
thing aial tell what it saw in a plain way. Hundreds of people can talk for 
one who can think ; hut thousands can think for one who can *»et\ n 

True, I have hud “close communion" with some of the Cin¬ 
cinnati teachers for years, anti have been a visitor in and out 
of some of the schools, without ever having dreamed of such an 
existing state of things; lmt I didn’t go ns an “expert," and so 
may have lost the superior advantages afforded for detecting the 
exact condition of affairs. 

On the samo page, the next sentences road : “ And yet wo 

hear the board sing its song of praise. Wo hear it congratulate 
itsolf upon its own magnificence, and the citizens of Cincinnati 
in securing a lonrd so wonderful and teachers so fine”, — and he 
quotes thoughtful, earnest words from the report of the President 
of the Board of Education, for the year ending August :S, 18!'1, 
which, by way of contrast with some of his own utterances, show 
a vastly more thorough understanding of educational needs and 
processes, and a deeper appreciation of the value of the teachers’ 
work than his own pages exemplify, if 1 may judge. Allow me 
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to quote from his quotations from the abovc-mentioned docu¬ 
ments (pp. 82, 83 of his book): 

“ None of these things stand as representative of the system of 
public instruction, but it is the result of the whole, and tho one 
nearest that result is the ono through whose direct efforts the 
result is reached ; that one is the teacher. We point to tho gradu¬ 
ate from our high schools as the representative of our public 
school system. He is the presumed embodiment of all that goes 
to make us tho name we have. He is the result of the teachers’ 
work. It is the teachers’ work which makes tho rocord, which 
commands the praise, which earns and is entitled to the highest 
appreciation. It is that which will live and benefit coining 
generations. The education of youth is the end sought; that 
reached, crowns our success. 

“ And so hore I give to the teachers, to the instructors, to the 
educators, the larger part of the praise for the magnificent 
results secured during the year. From the opening of the 
Normal School to the close of the school year, they have boon 
earnest in their work, faithful and attentive to their duties.” 

To be sure, this language from the President of tho Board 
of Education — evidently “accepted” without a dissenting 
voice — is iu strong contrast with that of tho author undor dis¬ 
cussion (who has not hesitated to score principals and tcaohors 
as densely ignorant, grossly negligent, thoroughly incompotent, 
etc.), * but similar things have been truthfully mid of other teachers, 
by other school officers, at other times and in other places; and I 
doubt not they are true of the Cincinnati teachers as well as others! 

Certainly the Board of Education, in any city, ought to bo 
better qualified to sit in judgment upon its corps of teachors 
than a back-door visitor of a stray half hour; and if the members 
are wise enough — and kind enough — to make their adverse 
criticisms, when necessary at all, in the privacy of closed doors, 
instead of through the columns of their reports or the public 
pages of a magazine, it is one more argument in their favor, as 
it demonstrates their ability to deal with human nature from a 
Divine standpoint! 

All honor to the Cincinnati Board, that thus publicly honors 
its teachers, instead of holding them up to public ridicule, 


* See Education for June tnd September. 
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contempt, sarcasm and criticism, as has been done by their visitor 
in the pages of the Forum and now in his book ! Shall his word 
and version be taken in preference to that of the men who have 
guarded the trust confided to their eare? Whose is the more 
worthy of confidence? Whoso betrays the more sense, the more 
discrimination? u By their fruits shall ye know them ; M and if 
any pessimistic theorist walks the earth, the proud owner of a 2xb 
“ pedagogical education,” seeking whom he may devour with his 
all-absorbing theories, begging and pleading, with metaphorical 
team in his eyes, to be hoard on his favorite topic, it may be 
well to pause Indore swallowing all bis theories in a lump, lost 
they produce mental indigestion. 

A diet of riee alone will not, evidently, be found especially 
invigorating to touchers or superintendents in the public schools 
of the (hiited states. 

He continues: “1 shall now relate a few of my class-room 
experiences in order to show why 1 cannot indorse the senti¬ 
ments expressed by the president?' ( hlnu ,) 

Well, it is just possible, barely possible, maylmp — yet still 
possible — that the sentiments expressed by the president will 
pass muster in the educational clearing-house, without the 
indorsement of the highly esteemed gentleman ; but if not, and 
if it seems to la* a case of life or death to (lit 1 cause of education, 
that the haughty autocrat's indorsement be written ujH>n the 
expression of such seemingly common sense thoughts, why, then, 
woil see if, by proper subservience of all to his imperious will, 
it may not be obtained — or the cause of education be left to 
languish on its parent stem : ami as in a choice between two 
necessary evils it seems the part of wisdom to choose the lessor, 
I shall vote for the —“ Lady or the Tiger?” 

He next amuses himself with the Ibllowing somewhat juggled 
English, same page, next paragraph : 

w The most striking peculiarity of the rineimmti schools exists, 
in my opinion, in the fact that so much time is devoted to 
concert recitations,—a form of instruction than which there is 
none so preeminently fitted to deaden the soul and convert 
human beings into automatons. These recitations are heard, as 
a rule, as soon as a district ( primary) school building is entered, 
and in tones so loud that the uninitiated might readily mistake 
them for signals of diatreasT 
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I leave this choice morsel without comment, as the readers of 
Education are sufficiently intelligent to comprehend it, and to 
supply the “setting” which it invites, notwithstanding the 
numerous slurs which have been cast upon their education, intel¬ 
ligence and competence. 

The next paragraph (p* 84) is equally brilliant. Listen, 
please : 

“ My experiences of this nature were frequent. [ What 
“ nature ” ? How winy experiences are meant by “ frequent ” ? ] 
In one of the schools, I heard, on entering the building, sounds 
unusually shrill, coming from one of the class-rooms, and being 
prompted by my desire to know the true cause of so much com¬ 
motion, I entered the room whence they came.'* (ItUitL ) 

How is that for brief, pointed, direct rhetoric? u The moun¬ 
tain labored,” etc. 

£< What did I see? Only this : A teacher and about a dozen 
pupils standing before a blackboard covered with lists of words, 
spelling the word 'quail’ at the top of their voices and in 
melodious tones, thus: ” (reproducing the word with a musical 
accompaniment, which method of illustration having been advan¬ 
tageously used in the pages of “ The Heavenly Twins,” is again 
adapted to his richly jocose descriptions, he having already used 
the same method in describing the Buffalo work on pages 71 and 
73, and further succumbing to its fatal fascinations on pages 8fq 
86 and 88, while making the rounds — ?—in Cincinnati, until 
we readily see that he parts from it at all with t<x> evident regret, 
and only under compulsion. Why could not some kind friend 
have seen that his outfit contained something less strained and 
more becoming the dignity of an cxjwrt critic?) 

Again, on the same page : 

“When the teacher found occasion to take a moment's rest, 
she said to me: 

'These are my poorest spellers; they always need an extra 
drilling. Qmil appears to be a very difficult word for them to 
remember. I must givo them a little more drill upon it/ ” 

Well, so far from condemning a teacher who recognized the 
divine right of backward children to “extra drilling/’ I should 
say to that 'teacher: “ Good! you do not teach classes and 

masses, but individuals;” and] if the learned "pedagogue has 
nothing better than this with which to substantiate his claim to 
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Public Censor of Public School Work and .Methods, 1 would 
gently advise that he climb down (by the back stairway !) from 
the pedestal where he has undertaken to perch. 

After devoting nearly all of page So to a further would-be- 
humorous description of the details with which this teacher 
drilled the backward spellers on this word, he concludes with 
this over-ripe paragraph : 

“ When the word ‘quail’ had been earnestly, thoroughly and 
conscientiously studied, the word 'market.’ was begun. Al¬ 
though the spelling of this word wa- carried on upon the same 
prineiples us those whieh governed the spelling of the word 
‘ quail,’ nevertheless the monotony was broken, for the reason 
that both the melody and the tnn/m were ehanged. While 
'quail’ was sung rapidly and with mueli spirit, ‘market’ was 
sung slowly and plaintively, thus : " (illustrating, us before, by 
means of the statf ). 

Well, if his chief desire in visiting the numerous school.-of 
Cincinnati (there are several, and it is to he presumed, is it 
not, that he “visited" a majority of them?) wa- to air his 
musical knowledge and ability, and to demonstrate his famil¬ 
iarity with the phrases of time and tune, / ninmhl think he 
sought a somewhat expensive medium in the Furnm, that is. 
expensive, to someone ; but 1 fail to recognize its practical value 
in the educational world, to anyone save himself, 

I do not see how, even remotely, this detailed rehearsal — occu- 
pying nearly four pages of his valued hook and exhausting his 
grey matter in such a large number of cells—- furnishes unv 
permanent benefit to the cause of eduention in general, nor to tho 
dear children whose cause he pleads m jmthetically— at inter¬ 
vals! It is lamentable that one who is so manifestly a gentle¬ 
man (!) should have such strange tendencies toward tho “ ring ” 
and other circus appurtenances. 

His next description (of u lesson in reading) was given in 
tho October No, of Knt'<\vTio\, page !>7. 

Another closed with tho following “musical” comparison, 
p. 8S of his hook: “Taken all in all, this reading sounded 
like n piece of music consisting of a solo, an echo and a chorus. 
How interesting tho story must have Ikhmi to the children ! ” 

Possibly the lesson develops! as much interest, to the children, 
as his recital has to tho world at large. His double-distilled 
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pedagogics have not set the educational Thames on fire, as yet. 

He closes his highly-scientific “observations” of Cincmnati 
schools with some very juicy remarks, which easily denote the 
“ stage ” of his educational growth. I quote from page 89 : 

“ It is teaching of this nature that the president of Cincin¬ 
nati’s Board of Education calls magnificent. But what this 
teaching shows, beyond the fact that the teachers are not illiter¬ 
ates, it is difficult to perceive.” 

That depends, doctor! You arc using the wrong end of the 
telescope; and, however lightly you may be tainted with real 
education, it might pay you in your airy flittings to call a halt 
on your “ scientific pedagogy ” * and pause long enough to let 
your mental capacity enlarge sufficiently to grasp some stupend¬ 
ous facts with all their stupendous significance in connection 
with “this teaching” — even from your derisive descriptions 
some good points being plainly discernible to the “initiated.” 

First, is the fact above referred to, that at least one teacher 
taught individuals instead of classes. Does your “ scientific peda¬ 
gogy ” absolutely ignore this necessity ? 

Second, that same teacher recognized the Solomon-old theory 
of “ Line upon line,” and drilled where difficulties made it 
desirable. 

Third , even gou concede the words to have been “earnestly, 
thoroughly and conscientiously studied” (see supra); and do 
these qualities count for nothing in the eyes of an educational 
expert? Mon and women who do anything “earnestly, thor¬ 
oughly and conscientiously,” in this day and generation, are the 
ones who accomplish the world's work, and not those who inertly 
busk in the sunshine of inaction and supinely criticise the how 
and what is being done. 

Give us plenty of earnestness, thoroughness and conscience, 
and we’ll grant you a munificent monopoly of the psychology 
that produces nothing stronger, sweeter, or more useful than you 
have yet given us! We’ll trade off whole market wagons full of 
merely theoretic “scientific pedagogy” for just one such 
teacher’s work, and run the chances on the material for char¬ 
acter-building which we can find in the rubbish of earnestness, 
thoroughness and conscience! 


* Page 166 , Education. 
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Fourth, tin* response of huey to the request of her teacher, 
that the child should mid what was on her slate for the vidting 
“gentleman," (?). a* given in the October number of Kucca- 
TioN% showed both jtrtmtpfwss me/ o/w#/o*ev\ two essential ele¬ 
ments of good eiti/euddp, which have been developed and 
fostered by ‘’teaching of this nature," Have you anything in 
vour 44 pack " that you'd like to barter for these homely but 
useful characteristic?-? We are not willing to be parted from 
them — hut our public schools are full of these blessed qualities, 
in different stages of progress and -melt teacher*- as those you 
have eurieutured are leading lives uf u>e and beauty in inculcat¬ 
ing these principles. do nut /imi/ b mi* thnn in Inrriyn i////* 

ra'xifir,^ as they are home-grown and r/nitt rrnmnun ! 

1 refrain from rein-rating the modest (7) phrases by which — 
unaided —tin- learned layman lay?- down “the causes of the 
evils in the Cincinnati public sclmnU " ami complacently points 
out tin* fact that “the enrp*- of teachers, on the whole, is >til 1 so 
obviously lacking in professional qualification," and will only 
give the closing words of thU wonderful chapter of wonderful 
brilliance from such u wonderful mind; 

“As the mod flagrant evils found in the schools of t'ineinnati 
are dm* to the professional ineonipetcuey |*/V] of the teachers, 
the chief remedy for t 'ineinnati's school evils lies in rendering 
the teachers competent by giving them a profi-ssional education. 
To educate them thoroughly, Cincinnati, ns Buffalo, would 
require a supervisory staff of live or six educational experts." 
Note the tautology herein, and weep! 

I wall only add that he seems to advertise superficiality in 
attempting to spread his wonderfully limited conceptions and 
experience over the vast territory of this almost limitleas subject. 
I To evidently thinks, as so wittily expressed by Butler, that 

“All men live ami judge amiw, 

Wlione Ulenla jump not ju*t with his” 

but there's no statute law which forbids a delicate dissent from 
this innocent prattle. 
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EARLY SCHOOLMASTERS OF NEW YORK. 

HYLAND C. KIRK, IHIELPS, N. Y. 

Says that eminent historian, Diedrich Knickerbocker, Ck There 
is something exceedingly delusive in thus looking back, through 
the long vista of departed years, and catching a glimpse of the 
fairy realms of antiquity. Like a landscape melting into dis¬ 
tance, they receive a thousand charms from their very obscurity, 
and fancy delights to fill up their outlines with graces and 
excellences of its own creation.’’ Thus loom on my imagination 
those happier days of our city, when as yet New Amsterdam 
was a mere pastoral town, shrouded in groves of sycamores and 
willows and surrounded by trackless forests and widespreading 
waters that seemed to shut out all the cares anti vanities of a 
wicked world. 

It was a pleasing sight, in those times, to behold the honest 
burgher, like a patriarch of yore, seated on the bench at the 
door of his whitewashed house, under the shade of some gigantic 
sycamore or overhanging willow. Here would ho smoke his 
pipe of a sultry afternoon, enjoying the soft southern breeze and 
listening with silent gratulation to the clucking of his liens, the 
cackling of his geese and the sonorous grunting of his swine,— 
that combination of farmyard melody which may truly bo said 
to have a silver sound, inasmuch as it conveys a certain assur¬ 
ance of profitable marketing. 

One needs to be suitably impressed with the conditions here 
suggested, remembering that the delusions of distance are wholly 
with himself, in order to get anything like an accurate concept 
of the truth. One needs to consider not only the freshness of 
the scenery and the dreamy wildness of its pictures, not only the 
sluggish movements and general laziness of the honest burgher, 
but also the shrewd and avaricious spirit of the first Dutch 
settlers on these shores, in order to understand a part of the 
difficulties under which the early schoolmasters of New York 
had to labor. 
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It was, undoubtedly, in one <>f these whitewashed houses that 
the first school* on this continent was founded, though theuaino 
of the teacher and the exact date of its establishment are not 
known. In accord with the educational policy of the Hol¬ 
lander's, prior to tlu* settlement of New Netherlands, a sehool 
must have been organized almost contemporaneously with their 
landing in America. The settlers themselves grew up under a 
system which provided for the education of children at the 
public expense, and the Hutch West India Company were 
actually required by their charter to maintain schoolmasters, as 
they also wen* preachers and krunk-besoeokers, i e., comforters 
of the sick. 

These three ollices appear to have heen combined at lirst in 
the same individual, a practice which was continued with more 
or less latitude for a considerable period, t’nrel tie Bcauvois, the 
first schoolmaster of Breuckelen ( Brooklyn), was commissioned 
“ to serve summons, to eonduet the service of the church anti to 
sing on Humlavs; to take charge of the school, dig graves, etc., 
ring the hell anti i>erform whatever else may be required/ 1 
(Annals of Education, by Ik J. Pratt.) If this indicates a very 
funny state of things, it is, nevertheless, a key to the difficulties 
forced upon these early schoolmasters. 

Adam Koelnndsen, or Uoeiansten, has the honor of being 
called the tirst schoolmaster of New Amsterdam, though he is 
really the first who did not combine the function of teacher with 
the profession of preacher. In the governorship of Wouter Von 
Twiller, Dominic Bogardus was the officiating minister, and 
Roelandsen rejoiced in the separate vocation of schoolmaster. 
Following is a list of the earlier teachers: 


Adam Houlandoen .... 

1633-i«a». 

Jan Cornelifctfen .... 

1040-1650. 

William Verstius .... 

1050-l(5. r >5. 

Johannes de la Montague Jur 

1652-1063. 

Harmen Van Hoboocken . 

1655-1664. 

Evert Pieteracn .... 

1661 -1668. 

Alexander Carolus Curtiiw 

1659-1662. 

Aegidiua Luyok .... 

1662-1664. 


Little is known of the quality of the service these teachers 
performed, but it is a matter of record that nearly all of them 

* Thla claim a hardly oetablUhed to the Mtiafactlon of many of the beet AtudeotH of early 
Colonial history, but la to aay the leant a debatable quertlon.~f*w. Rmtatios, 
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were subjected to legal difficulties. Itoelandsen had no less than 
fifteen suits at law. Gomelissen also had to maintain lawsuits. 
Verstius, after much delay, an increase of salary having been 
denied him, was granted permission to return to Holland. 
Little is known of Montague. Hoboocken\s school-house was 
burned, and his request to use the side chamber of the city hall 
denied. On account of his ill health, he was superseded by 
Pietersen, who seems to have met with better treatment. 
Curtius, the first Latin schoolmaster, a special importation from 
Holland, encountered unusual difficulties. The magistrates 
opposed him, and “the parents complained of the want of 
proper discipline among the pupils, ‘ who beat each other and 
tore the clothes from each others backs/ He retorted by saying 
* his hands were tied, as ’some of the parents forbade him punish¬ 
ing their children/” (Annals of Education.) He closed his 
official career, as Roelaudscn had previously done, with a law¬ 
suit about hogs! 

The influence of Stay vesant seems to have been entirely favor¬ 
able to school interests, and by his approval, Rev. Aegidius 
Luyck, who had come to New Amsterdam for the purpose of 
instructing Stuyvesant’s sons, became the second Latin school¬ 
master. He gained a reputation which brought him pupils from 
Fort Orange, the Delaware, and oven from the Virginia colony. 
It was Luyck who, on the occasion of his marriage with Miss 
Judith Van Isendooren, became the subject of two alleged 
poems, written by Domine Selyns. The happy event occurred 
on “The second day of Christmas,” 1663, when the reverend 
gentleman delivered himself of the two rhythmical effusions. 
The following extract from one of these, “The Bridal Torch,” 
shows how Cupid, the wily elf, transfixed the lovers in the fort 
of New Amsterdam ; 

u While Judith stands beneath, Luyck looks from the embrasure, 

And ere they see or think, he shoots Luyck in the breast. 

Nor does one shaft suffice his covenant-making pleasure. 

* Where did he shoot?' 1 Where was't he shot?' inquire the folks. 

Luyck speaks not, for he feels something his heart is boring. 

As all look up at Luyck, so Judith upward looks. 

He shoots a second time and pierces Isendooren.” 

The other production, “ The Nuptual Song,” the whole of 
which may be found in Murphy’s Anthology, seems to have had 
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more reference to the day and its suggestions. I Fore is the fifth 
stanza: 

“ And as they bring this child Itofore them, 

Luyck comes and marrioH Isendooren, 

Standing before this Christ-like crib; 

And finds, when his consent is shewn, 

Flesh of his flesh, bone of his bone, 

For Judith is hiH second rib." 

There wore a number of private schoolmasters in Xew Amster¬ 
dam. The first of whom reference is made is Adrisen Jansen 
Van Ilpendam, KMd-lliKO, whose rate of tuition was two- 
beavers per annum. Another private teacher, Jan Juriaense 
Baker, licensed August IK, ltif>0, was clerk of a church, read tin* 
sermons on Sunday ; also kept a tavern and was at one time con¬ 
victed of selling liquor to Indians, for which oU'eiise he was lined 
five hundred dollars. 

After the capture of New Amsterdam by the English, in Ilifil, 
attempts wore made, it would appear by direct authority of the 
government, to break up the butch schools. Luyck's Latin 
school was continued, however, for some eight years after tin* 
English came into power. In a " History of the School of the 
Reformed Protestant Dutch Church." by II. W. Dnnshce. it is 
claimed that this school, which is still sustained in Xew York 
Pity, is the same as the first public school established hv the 
Dutch. It is certain that they vigorously opposed the eflbils to 
suppress their language, and to ollset the corruptitig influences 
upon their children of English, Irish, Welsh and Scotch, all of 
whkfh were spoken on the streets, they sent to Holland as late as 
17f>5 and imported a genuine Dutch schoolmaster, John Nicholas 
Whelp. 

So great was the tide of British immigration and the influence 
of the new tongue, that English appeal* to have Iteen introduced 
into Whelp’s school. Whelp receive*! a salary of two hundred 
dollars a year, and tin* ust* of a house and garden up to the year 
177,‘L when his death *>ceurrc*l. 

John Shutte, the first English schoolmaster in the country, 
was licensed to tench at Albany by (inventor Nicolls, October 12, 
16G5, “upon condition that the said John Shutte shall not 
demand any more wages from each scholar than is given by the 
Dutch to their Duteh schoolmasters." 
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It may also be of interest to add that the first school mistress in 
the province was probably “ a travelling woman who came out 
of ye Jerseys, who kept school at several places in Rye Parish.” 
This was in 171G ; her name is not given. 


THE DUTY OF YOUNG PEOPLE TO OBTAIN THE 
BEST EDUCATION POSSIBLE. 

MARY A. WHEDON, DEVIL’S LAKE, NORTH DAKOTA. 

“ Cbieel in band stood a sculptor boy, 

With bis marble block before him; 

And bis face lit up with a smile of joy, 

As an angel dream passed o’er him. 

He carved that dream in the yielding Btone, 

With many a sharp incision; 

In heaven’s own light the sculptor shone, 

He had caught that angel vision.” 

Education, as defined by Webster, is “ instruction; the culti¬ 
vating of the moral, intellectual and physical powers.” Let us 
consider the subject of education not only from a scholastic 
point of view, but from the more including plane of current 
topics of the day,—the subjects which arc awakening dormant 
energies, hidden interests and latent powers of able men and 
women, who, having vital views borne in upon them, rise and 
say : “ Hero I stand ; I cannot otherwise.” And thus goes on 

the multiplication of fields, the lengthening and strengthening 
of lines, by which we are creeping to higher and nobler planes 
of living. The question of education is coming to be — what 
is the most useful, the most strengthening, the most uplifting? 
The solution of it is the development and culture of the reason¬ 
ing faculties; not merely the highest forms,—inductive and 
deductive reasoning—but analyzation, comparison, abstraction, 
judgment, conception, generalization, or truth-discerning. 

In ancient times, the Romans considered the highest kind of 
education to mean physical development and strength, and to 
combat with brutes and even with human life, in the coliseums 
and arenas, was the plane aspired to, sought after and followed 
up. And to what purpose was this course, do we ask ? Just a 
glance at the results will answer the question. From it all 
grew a lack of mental calibre upon which to build government, 
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education, religion and science,—the vert ohm of a nation—and 
hence the final overthrow of the nation. Even to-day, we set* the 
results amongst the Romans, where well built bodies are in 
excess of well built minds; where chivalry is larking almost to 
a degree of degeneracy. 

In mediaeval ages, and in many countries even now, educa¬ 
tion was and is a cultivation of tin* memory, principally. In 
some parts of South America, at the present time, strong 
mentality is bounded and undeveIo|>ed because of education 
being pursued along the one line only of memory. The results 
show in the government and in the religion. Look at China, 
composed of a nationality over-developed for ages past in the 
one ability to memorize, to the saeriliee of the reasoning facul¬ 
ties and the whole power of judgment, both of which are 
dwarfed to pigmy life; tenacious of ancient customs ami beliefs 
to a degree of crudity ; lacking in every advance in the profes¬ 
sions, practice, business, government and education. 

Higher education and broader development of our mental 
natures is not only for our own satisfaction, our own advantage 
and our own glory. Education, considered from the standpoint 
of duty, has, already, through the natural course of events and 
force of circumstances, formed itself into three distinct divisions 
for us, viz: I. As a duty we owe ourselves; I I. As a duty we 
owe the state : and 11 1. As a duty we owe (Jod, 

1. As a duty we owe ourselves. 

Education, with each individual, should be, and is coming to 
be, the equal development of the mental, moral and physical 
natures. If the development of one of these natures is sacri¬ 
ficed for that of another, there is a failure, If one’s component 
natures are not in harmony with each other, the instrument of 
life can produce nothing but discords. Joseph Took says, "Only 
whole wheels roll. Whenever we leave out an are in our 
culture, there is likely, as the wheel rolls, to be a bait some day.” 
Above, lieneath, beside, and band in hand with every successful 
success, Ls health . It is the keynote to which our whole lives are 
tuned. It is the lever which is to open every door we are to 
enter. 

The glittering polish and the dazzling brilliancy ia not that 
which is to be sought. To make existence worth presand tig and 
life worth living, the noblest elements of morality and mentality 
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must be woven and interwoven into our very nature and being. 
The patterns of faith, hope and charity must be so harmonious, 
like the flowers of the royal tapestry weaver, and so solidly back¬ 
grounded with truth, love and consecration, as to make our lives 
one indissoluble work of humanity-art. 

These lives of ours are individually to live; at the end of 
which we shall confront the question, not how have others lived, 
but, how have I lived my life? If, in answer to that question, 
we would have the recording angel read us an acceptable answer, 
we must live, not only up to our highest light, but up to the 
highest light available. Madame Willard said it seemed a 
wonderful thing to have in one’s own hand one’s own life to 
mold. Carlisle said that “the end of man is not a thought, 
but an act.” Hence comes the question, I hold my life; how 
best mold it for that act? How, but by education? 

Education develops and broadens the mental vision; it 
enables one to cope with the emergencies of life; it gives one 
strength of decision and despatch of execution ; hand in hand 
with it grows self-possession, and with that comes calmness in 
excitement, quickness of decision, strength in action, heroism in 
danger and deeper insight into cause and effect;—bulwarks of 
individual life which tend to lessen the wear and tear of the 
mental and physical organisms, and hence lead to longer life. 
It is a long-proven fact that educated people live longest. They 
know the steps to avoid, which, if followed unwittingly, would 
but foil their noblest efforts. Educated people can do better for 
themselves; more good to others; see the divine hand in nature 
at every point of development; can hike more comfort because 
they sec more. In all, they have a well-developed life that fits 
better into the foundation of efficiency that is to bear up the 
structure of life’s completeness. Higher education eradicates 
self-conceit and bigotry, — the very dynamite which often blows 
up one’s own solid foundation. 

If we would make armed advancement against every door 
closed to an onward march, and enter every similar open door, 
we must educate ourselves in preparation for it. If once the 
simple act of existing satisfied the loftiest ideals of people, it is 
not so now. To-day we are standing on a higher plane, for 
to-day the vital subject of living is actual life along and in the 
drifting current of humanity. And how best prepare ourselves 
to live instead of merely exist f IIow, but by education? 
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Since “n chain is no stronger than its weakest link," can any 
persons each one of whom is a component part ut humanity as a 
whole, face the subject of Higher Education imlitfercntly? 
“ No man can rise above his own best intentions." How are we 
to form our best intentions? Not by harboring an undeveloped 
brain, an empty heart and listless hands. “ Press toward the 
mark for the prize of the high calling." So (ill the heart and 
mind with noble thoughts and pure aspirations as to crowd out 
ignoble filling. Hood and bad cannot both reign supreme. 
Unbolt the doom of the heart and mind, and swing them open, 
if you would have anything enter. Heaven's falling rain can 
never fill a covered bucket, “tlod lights no man's house who 
shuts up all the windows." Education is a tool.—a wedge, as it 
were, to pry into eternity. “Have thy tools ready: Hod will 
give thee work." 

11. As a duty we owe the state. 

Yesterday our ancestors were molding the world for us. To-dav 
we are taking it as they made it and are molding it for the 
coming generation, either demoralizing or immortalizing it— 
since there cun be no neutral ground, no stationary living — and 
they, in turn, will go on with the proeesH. As n ripple from a 
stone thrown in a lake spreads and moves onward till its influ¬ 
ence is felt in the extremist part of the boundless waters, so 
human influence moves, unseen and unheard, yet all tin* 
humanity of the world is molded by this silent, forceful |*owcr. 
What shall our influence 1 m* ? That of a darkened, narrow¬ 
minded bigot, leading us and humanity on and on in an endless 
treadmill of mero existence, or shall we grasp the higln«t 
advantages, honeycomb our dormant, lethargic content ami 
absorb tho purity, brightness and depth of the atmosphere forints] 
by our noble pioneers, anti broaden the path straight through to 
eternity’s unfading eternity that some of our predecessors have 
made and that our successors should follow, remembering that 
the future is a world of our own pattern ? The Church and the 
State of to-morrow will be just wlmt the young people of to-day 
make thomselves. 

Spencer says the great thing which eihteation has to teach us is 
“ how to use all our faculties to the greatest advantage to our¬ 
selves and others.” Many lives, otherwise noble, are become 
ignoble because of having left off the last two words in learning 
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from the school of experience the lessons of wisdom. The one 
final word “others 15 contains the essence of the art of living. 

Governments realize that good citizenship and free govern¬ 
ments are necessarily founded on good education ; and from this 
realization is growing the noblest law of the land,— that of 
compulsory education. With an educated class of citizens, good 
government is not only possible, hut demanded ; and education 
makes a republican form of government desirable and possible, 
which could not be attained with ignorant masses, as in Russia, 
where we have a vivid example of the degeneracy of ignorance. 
People are coming to know that it is for their interest to be good 
citizens. Educated people live most contentedly under God’s 
free government and so are better citizens of the heavenly 
kingdom. God’s plan of government lets us do as we please, but 
we must take the consequences. Education helps one to foresee 
the evil result and work for good. 

When the masses, as well as the classes, of the future, shall be 
united in one common band of brotherhood and sisterhood, 
working for the uplifting of humanity as a whole, the foundation 
for pure political principles will have been laid ; and then shall 
it be said of their past law makers: “They builded better than 
they knew.” Educating poor boys and girls, and co-education 
of the sexes, is quite a modern idea. To-day it is planting its 
foot on terra fmmt. Along the line of this increasing education 
of the masses is one of the direct routes to the dissolution of 
classes. The line drawn by money cannot long withstand the 
line drawn by brain. Ignorance in this day is at a greater dis¬ 
count than ever before. The cry of the world on all lines is for 
abler men. To leave a boy ignorant is to leave him helpless. 
Universities, colleges, normals, academies, high schools, post¬ 
graduate courses, university extensions, Chautauqua courses, 
Bible courses, are all open—if not equally to the sexes, it is but a 
question of time when they will be—some of which are available 
to each one. Indifference is the only excuse to be offered to-day 
for lack of education. Schools and school books alone are but a 
component part of education. Look at our workers along divers 
lines, and trace to the source their power. As the clarion tones 
of St. Peter’s chimes toll off the hours of the day, so have the 
educated brains pealed forth for humanity through time imme¬ 
morial. The ministry, law, medicine and every profession and 
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avocation, need higlior educated men and women to do more* 
good; to cope with vext*d questions and theories opening on all 
sides; to overcome obstacles and break down barriers;—educa¬ 
tion that develops brain and mind : creates strength and Ingots 
character; education that will clarify the moral vision and 
illumine the mind. 

But a few years ago the education of woman was an experi¬ 
ment; to-day, it is a foregone conclusion, as a simple glance at 
but a few of the foremost will prove. Just let me hen* quote 
from Francos E. Willard, one of the stars in womanhood's zenith. 
In the Arena of May, l St >2, she says; "All men are sons of 
women ; all women are daughters of men. They have between 
them but one great river of blood ; one great battery of bruin. 
They can have no separate history. They have no separate des¬ 
tiny, for the degradation of one has evermore dragged down the 
other, and in raising one we lift tlit* other." When separated, 
they are both degraded and weakened. One sex uneonseiously 
educates the other. Look at Miss Willard'** own work in heludf 
of higher education, especially of women. Look at the work of 
Catherine Beecher, of Mrs. Emma Willard, and many others. 
The pioneer work of these women to our present system of edu¬ 
cation, resembles the underground tunnelling to the Hoeky 
Mountain gold mines. These pioneers blasted the rocks of preju¬ 
dice, levelled the mountains of public sentiment, tilled the val¬ 
leys of reticence and checked the streams of forced inequality; 
and to-day wo are reaping what they have sown, and arc walk¬ 
ing on comparative plateaus, high in elevation, and open to 
God’s purest atmosphere and brightest sunshine. To-day, in the 
colleges of our country, are over four thousand women! So 
much for the encouragement of young women, every tine of 
whom has u part to act in this great play of living, 

“ Kvery one to their talent 
Hence every line ahown forth." 

In the university extension classes art* about as many more, 
and in the Chautauqua courses a greater number vet. These 
and similar courses aro within the reach of those whose daily 
lives are spent in the earnest toil for honest bread,— those* whom 
we want to reach and encourage; those who cannot have the 
time nor secure the wherewithal to indulge in a course of thorough 
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training and education. These very ones, imbued with ambi¬ 
tion and persistence, with purpose and determination, are the 
-ones to whom we want to extend this helping hand and admon¬ 
ish them to more devotion to this aim of higher education. 
Surely we should educate ourselves, “ so little we know what 
teaches us and what we teach, as we wend our way along life’s 
crowded streets/’ 

“ Xo life can be pure in its purpose and strong in its strife, 

And all life not be purer and stronger thereby." 

111. As a duty we owe God. 

It is a duty we owe our God—who “ all things created that are 
in heaven, and that are in the earth, visiblo and invisible, 
whether they be thrones, or principalities, or powers, all things 
were created by him and for him”—to so educate our mental and 
moral natures as to comprehend Him as Maker and Saviour. The 
world needs more intellect of course, but it needs more higher 
moral culture. The ethical instinct, or moral nature, can be 
educated and made to be more receptive of divine influences 
coming by that “ still, small voice.” It can be made to hear 
God’s voice better. We have for examples Moses, Paul, Luke, 
Wesley and Luther, very learned and useful men. God’s will is 
more visible and more comprehensive to a cultured, educated 
man. 

Moses, familiar with the learning of Egypt and Arabia, was 
chosen by God as a means of communication to his people, and 
a3 their leader. Paul knew the learning of the Jews, Greeks and 
Romans, otherwise we should never have heard of him. So wo 
find our great religious leaders to have been educated; they per¬ 
severed with a purpose and obtained education as a possession ; 
as a tool with which to work ; as a lever to pry open the future 
from the past. Intellectual culture is an acquisition of great 
value. A good man can do more good if educated. From the 
Reformation till now has sounded the watchword “ Onward, 
Christian Soldiers!” And who first pitched the tune and gave 
the signal ? Who, but Luther, a poor minor’s son, struggling 
against poverty; subjecting himself to the most rigid discipline to 
gain an education which enabled to rise from the masses ono of 
the greatest reformers the world has over known ; one who kin¬ 
dled tho fire that heated the anvil, and who, while the iron was 
hot, struck tho blow that rifted the rock of Popery, driving the 
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wedge of Protestantism which will go down to endless Eternity. 
The foundation of it all was the education he had so persistently 
striven for against all discouragements. 

In proportion to one’s education do opportunities for usefulness 
and for going about doing good increase. The restful conscience 
dot's not come from the fact that we are teaching or influencing 
no harm ; it comes from the fact that we arc leading others on 
to some tjtmf ; that we are really guiding them into higher 
channels of thought and habits. To do this,—to lead people up 
and on solely for the elevating of humanity and not for any 
earthly reward—needs strength of mind, force of character, quick¬ 
ness of decision, despatch in execution and, above all, that 
acuteness of moral vision that enables one to look right into 
the soul of another and then* read the very core of ten¬ 
dency of nature, thought and action—a power which comes 
through the developing process of higher education. We 
build as we live. If we would help others we must have 
the power within us. we cannot impart to them what we our¬ 
selves have not. Lot us each build our mental and moral natures 
so as to enable us to comprehend and appreciate the wonderful 
works of tlod in nature that never die : the universe moves on, 
each part in its place, each path undeviated and the one central 
sun lighting and heating each in its turn and place, now near, 
now distant, inter-moving within hair's breadth, so destined and 
so continued through untold limits of time, and vet, on, on, on, 
through endless time, with systematic routine moves tiod’s won¬ 
derful creations ; the greatest to him hr h grain of mustard, the 
least as a mighty world, 'fake his word and watch its sacred 
preservation through fortunes and misfortunes of civilization and 
heathenism; take the characters of Muses, .Joshua, David, 
Solomon, the prophets Elijah, Elisha, Isaiah, the divine Thrist, 
and His disciples; and before you an* living examples not sup- 
pressible and not oxtinguislmhle. They have lived. They still 
live. They will always live. Take the beauty of the Bible for 
a study,—follow Abraham as he receives (Jnd's instructions and 
promises while he moves and trusts accordingly. Take the jour¬ 
ney of the Israelites ami trace the wealth of (Sod's mercy and 
loving kindness, “ I am the Lord, and I will bring you out from 
under the burden of of the Egyptians, and 1 will rid yon out of 
their bondage, and 1 will redeem you with a stretched out arm. 
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* * * And I will take you to me for a people and I will be to 
you a God.” Take the prayers of the Psalmist David,—prayers 
of praise, devotion and of thanksgiving—and there find an 
expression of spirit never surpassed by human efforts. Take the 
parables, miracles and prayers of Christ, and there we find a 
never dying inspiration. The anguish, the sorrow, the trust con¬ 
densed into the one prayer as His spirit was soaring Godward, 
—“ Father, forgive them for they know not what they do ! ” 

God gives us mind and soul and heart, but it is through 
our own mental hands that we absorb the education He gives 
along with those talents. “ My head, what shall I put in it ? ” 
is too often made a useless puzzle. “God reaches us good things 
by our own hand.” It is a glorious thought that God chooses to 
use us in all this work of His which lie is so amply able to do 
alone. Ilow best can wo appreciate this honor? By prepar¬ 
ing and educating ourselves for Ilis bidding. “It is not the num¬ 
ber of times you go through the Bible, but the number of times 
the Bible goes through you,” says Talmage, and so it is with 
education; it is not the amount you go through, but the amount 
that goes through you. 

Education is the chisel with which each man can carve his 
own life. 

u Sculptors of life, are we as we stand 
With our lives uncarved before us, 

Waiting the hour, when at God’s command, 

Our life’s dream passes o’er us. 

Let us carve it then, on the yielding stone, 

With many a sharp incision 
Its heavenly beauty shall be our own, 

Our lives that angel vision. 
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LANGUAGE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

JOHN <>«5I>KN. EX-STATE SUIT. ITBUC ISSTW'CTUIN', NultTlI OAKoTA. 

A full discussion of this topic would duimuid : 

FIRST. 

A philosophical inquiry into the nature and history of lan¬ 
guage in its largest sense, something in the following manner : 

I. Language as a necessary condition of things. 

II. Language as an agency for eonununioutioii. 

HI. Language, as a merely human invention. 

IN'. Language as u process of evolution. 

V. Language as the product of environment. 

VI. Language as the index of the soul’s culture. 

SKCnNH, 

An outline covering the entire scope of the nlmve topics, giving 
special directions in a series of lessons adapted to the advance¬ 
ment of the pupils, by 

I. Impressions through the senses. 

II. Thinking or thought evolution. 

III. Kxpression or practice, 

But time and space will not permit this latter. The discussion 
in this paper will he confined to the first six topics above, with 
such directions as may come within tin- compass of the time 
allotted. 

KIHST. 

what ts i.Axur.aa: ts rrs most i.knuk,m. sknhkY 

1. As a necessary condition of things, both as to their eh-- 
monts and relations. 

The element* of language, not jis a tongue or s{H*ech but as 
mero conditions, exist in every department of nature. They are 
the necessary relations of things. They nro not only impressed 
upon every object of nature, but exist us ft necessary part of 
every object. This condition or relation is the subtle tie that 
unites all innninmte and nil animate objects. It is declared in 
the properties of matter and of mind. The former proclaims it 
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in color, form, extension, inertia, gravitation, cohesion, expan¬ 
sion ; in texture, temperature and the like. Also in proportion, 
number, movement, purpose, growth and decay. Every change 
is indicative of cause, purpose or design, and these are recorded 
in the history of things. 

The crystals and rocks of the mineral world proclaim the 
existence of these language elements, in the fixed laws of the one 
and in the structure and location of the other. The vegetable 
world reveals these language elements in the germination and 
growth of plants, and in the mysterious propagation of species. 
While the animal world declares, with myriad tongues, both the 
existence and utility of these laws of relation and dependence; 
and one can scarcely conceive the existence of intelligence, or a 
realm of mind or spirit, without a language, both of relation and 
communication, running through and connecting every depart¬ 
ment and every individual thereof. 

Language, therefore, in this largest sense is not confined to 
speech, as the derivation of the term implies, but it becomes a 
universal law of relation and expression; a link in the great 
chain of sequence and consequence; a bond of the universe; a 
hymn of creation ; the song of the morning stars and the angels 
of God; the strength of the bands of Orion; and it binds the 
sweet influences of tho Pleiades. Tt is seen in the majestic 
sweep of the river; in the threatening of the storm cloud; in tho 
flash of the lightning; in the mad rush of tho tornado; in the 
bending grain, the quivering leaf, the budding flower. It is 
heard in the ominous tread of the earthquake, the peals of 
thunder, the roaring cataract, the rippling brook, the sighing 
breeze; — not a motion or a sound but speaks, and every stone has 
a tongue, and every plant a prophecy. All proclaim themselves 
in a language peculiar to themselves, which man readily 
translates. It is the universal hymn of nature, lifted anon from 
creation to the Creator. All objects and movements and sounds 
and sights and forces are but the reflex energy of the mighty 
power that is impressed upon all substance. It is the force that 

“ Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze; 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees: 

Lives in all life, extends through all extent; 

Spread undivided, and operates unspent.” 

This view of the subject is not merely poetic or theoretic. It 
is the most practical view one can take of the real subject, for it 
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is with these very hidden /«w/tw//r i tvna nta ^— thought elements — 
thus impressed upon all forms of mutter; upon all substance, 
material and immaterial, with which we must first deal, both as 
we find them in nature and in their counterpart, early child¬ 
hood, for here they must meet and mingle into intelligent 
expression or forever remain hidden to the higher vision of 
thought. All true language lessons must be based on thi* 
primal thought or failure, is inevitable. 

These language v/rna'nts must he developed, harmonized, util¬ 
ized, infused and transfused in and through the child thought, 
as food elements for thought and expression, This is what they 
are for, and we make a mistake in looking beyond them, or 
neglecting their impressive fbree in early childhood, lienee the 
barrenness both of thought and language when taught ns a 
mere matter of words to which ideas must he attached afterwards. 

Language is an affair of the soul; of thought, emotion, will; 
and the universe is replete with these thought elements, wIiom* 
special mission and purpose are to appeal to and to unfold both 
the thought and the most forceful expression of it. Neglecting 
these, we offend the most promising period of childhood. 
Language learned in mere lessons on language is, at best, hut a 
feeble fabrication that falls to pieces when severely tested, and 
comes far short of real language culture. But when it is sought 
by the child as a medium of expression of thought engendered 
in the soul, it then becomes vital, energizing, forceful, it should 
grow with the growth of thought, fed and nourished by the 
language elements distributed thoatffhant tin nttir* world of ratalI- 
(ion and nlation. 

II. As a general agency tor communication among all 
animated creatures. Language may he defined ; Anti nnaux hij 
whirl* a annul# oj tin saint } or *vra tlijl'tmd xjnrits, imoj rtniunnuiratr 
lin n' thought#^ fi t Huy# and par/taxt* to am anoflor.' This recog¬ 
nizes language proj>er as a purely psychical product, fed from 
without by natural and necessary elements and restricted to 
animate nature, constituting a medium of communication 
between man and man of the same and different nationalities; 
between brute ami brute of the same or different sjiecies; mid 
then there is a general tie linking man anti the brute creation 
together. It is no d illicit It matter for a close observer to under¬ 
stand and interpret the language of birds and domestic animals ; 
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and they, in their turn, understand us. The same is true of 
insects, reptiles and even fishes. So that “the whole round 
world” and all the things therein are bound together by one 
universal tie,— a language by which and through which they 
express their common relations, their properties, and their higher 
relations of thought, emotion and purpose; and these, in their 
turn, arc interpreted by all. It is the interpreter of the soul of the 
universe, 

III. In a still more restricted sense, or as a merely human 
invention, language employs the higher artificial medium of 
spoken and written w T ords, strengthened and embellished by 
gesticulation and facial expression, sometimes seen in an exagger¬ 
ated form in extreme pain, or in extravagant pleasure, as in the 
cry or the laugh. And it is a curious physiological fact that 
both these emotions are expressed from the same point in the 
organs of speech, viz.,— the glottis, the great regulator or key¬ 
board of all vocal utterances of emotion, as in anger, rage, sorrow, 
grief and despair, as well as in the more tender emotions, as 
pity, compassion, love, etc. 

Here we have both the natural and the artificial elements, or 
notation of language to deal with ; and we must go to the 
bottom in this matter if we would develop the best language in 
childhood. The natural elements, as they exist in childhood, 
are the ones upon which the artificial are founded, and when 
properly treated constitute the surest guide in the development 
of forceful and refined speech. But the artificial in language is 
that which we most desire to cultivate, since true art excels mere 
rugged nature as the civilized excels the savage; and since the 
dramatic, or the emotional in language, contains by no means 
the most refined and elegant or even the most desirable elements 
of expression. But it is the every-day language, so to speak, that 
we most desire to elevate, and I am not sure hut it contains the 
finest touches of true art. The dramatic is the poppy style — so to 
speak — the sunflower, the roseblush, compared with the modest 
and refined beauty of the violet and the delicate fragrance of the 
heliotrope. 

IV. Language as a process of evolution. Language is the 
efflorescence of thought, the flowering forth of those delicate con¬ 
ceptions of the human mind, begotten and born through the 
contingent and consentaneous action of perception and reason. 
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And as the flower in the process of Mooning reveals its inner 
truth to the world, in color, form and fragrance, so the expression 
of thought in human language reveals the inner truth ami 
beauty of the soul. For when those delieate iihros of the soul 
are breathed upon by impressions from without, and impelled hy 
that natural impulse for expression from within, they unfold 
their petals of truth and beauty to the world through language 
that sheds its benign influence upon all objects of environment, 
And as the richer the soil and the more perfect the (lower, the 
more beautiful and brilliant and varied the colors and exquisite 
its form ami fragrance, so, in the evolution of the language of 
childhood and youth, the more perfect the organism, and forceful 
the impressions, and thorough the culture, and active the pro* 
cesses of evolution or thinking, the more powerful, perfect and 
beautiful will the language or expression become. 

Other things being equal, the purity and perfection of the 
language or expression depend more u|*on the impression than 
upon any other one thing. This is the planting period of the 
soul, and what we plant we reap,— if tares, tares; if wheat, 
wheat; if weakness, weakness; if strength, strength; etc. This 
I conceive to be the one important feature in the formation and 
the cultivation of tin* language of the young. Not the set forms 
of expression,— the manipulated words, phrases and clauses that 
abound in many of our primary language Iwmks — hut in the dee}* 
euiny^ P^Yifymy tuttl perfect my truthful impressions in the minds of 
young children through the medium of the eye, the mr und the hand; 
the three great impressible organ* of the child; the avenue* through 
which he receives more than nine-tenths of all his elements of thought ; 
his daily supplies of early impressions which are soon transmuted into 
early concepts and idias ready fur early expression. And J wonder 
that these senses do not receive more intelligent attention in 
these early [nmods. The culture the child needs here is not the 
plucking of the brain for the prematurely rijwmed fruit, even 
before it has time to fairly blossom ; nor yet to torture it with 
words before the things they signify arc learned ; nor with the 
unmeaning forms and puzzling expressions !>efore the thoughts 
they are intended to express are ri|>ened for expression. But to 
stir the virgin soil of the mind in its yet unmeasured depths, 
with thought bom of impressions from the lieauty about it; to 
fertilize the conceptions with observations of colors, forms and 
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movements; and to enrich the understanding by experiment and 
thought till the soul is full to overflowing and all aglow with a 
desire to express,— to speak; then the expression becomes a neces¬ 
sity and it must break forth ; then, but not till then, give it 
tongue and the language is alive; it is clear, strong, forceful. 
But Oh, the dull perception, the feeble concepts, the starved 
imagination, the weak understanding, the perverted judgment, 
the stupid reasoning, the blurred intellect of pupils fed on milk 
and water of many of our modem methods in language ! It is 
the original thought bom of close observation and careful study, 
not mere memorizing, that possesses the necessary stimulus and 
vigor to beget life and growth in the child. Language then 
becomes even more than a medium of’ thought. It is a thought 
fertilizer. It springs spontaneous from the glowing intellect and 
illumines and warms all the chambers of the soul. 

Language, therefore, as a medium and spur to thought, feeling 
and purpose or will, is the product of three well defined, distinct 
though related processes, viz.: 

1. Impressions for planting the thought germs,— the per¬ 
cepts ; the elements generating concepts in the mind. 

2. Evolution,— or thinking; thought forming; thought- 
adorning; thought completing. 

Expression,— or giving utterance to thought. 

All these processes must be recognized in due form, measure 
and order, so that the language of childhood and youth mav 
become strong, truthful, pure. There is no fitting substitute 
for these, nor lor the order in which they are here presented. It 
is the law of nature, the law of growth ; and it brooks no inter¬ 
ference from men or methods. 


[concluded next month.] 



EDITORIAL, 


T HE National Educational Association will inert in Denver next 
July,— from the nth to the 12th. Tin* railroad lines beyond 
Chicago will give round trip rates of one fart* pin* two dollars. It 
will he a most enjoyable trip, and a profitable meeting to all who can 
attend. Chairman Gove is just the man to make a notable success 
of this meeting, and he is determined to do so. It will make every 
weary educator long to he there when he reads such words us these 
from Mr. Gove: “Such measures will he taken by Denver and 
Colorado as will insure a hearty welcome to the greatest educational 
assembly in the w'orld. The excursions to the surrouwlimr moun¬ 
tains and mountain parks; tin* comfort of the mountain hotels ; the 
attractions and the exhilaration of life at from one m three miles 
above the sea; tin* facilities for establishing .study-camps and colonics 
in mountain resorts, will all he tendered at such reasonable prices us 
will enable teachers and their friend* to spend their entire vaeation 
among the mountains/' 

O UR genial contemporary, the veteran journalist, J. It. Merwin 
of St. Louis, who lor twentydive years has ably edited the 
Amcvu'an Journal aj AWw/boa, writes us as follows concerning the live 
subject treated hv Dr. Wm, A. Mowry in the lad issue of Kiutation ; 

u Prof. W ni. A. Mowry points out clearly the third* of the Ten tire 
of Oflice for Superintendents in his most excellent artiele in Eon a- 
tion for January, What we need is this tirtt/f of a jurm of law to 
cover this thftrt — who mwr competent to draft such a law than the 
author of the article. He would he a eontinont-wide henefaetor if lie 
would do this ami so add hugely to hi* already beneficent and elec¬ 
tive work in the cause of public education." 

We should In* glad to hour from others on this subject. Is it not 
time to push for such a law ? What say our readers who arc vitally 
interested in this subject? 

T HE state of Mississippi, in its new constitution, provides that the 
knowledge of reading and writing, or an intelligent understand¬ 
ing of the general principles of constitutional government, shall be 
henceforth a qualification for the suffrage in that state. This is the 
same provision made by Massachusetts, and, we think, at least one 
other New England state; with the addition of the - intelligent 
understanding ” aforesaid. The latter provision would seem to be- 
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not unjust in any southern state where considerable numbers of 
white citizens have never enjoyed opportunities for schooling, while, 
by the training of long citizenship, they have obtained not only a 
deep interest in politics, but a fair acquaintance with the principles 
of constitutional government. Of course, the provision was adopted 
as the only practical way out of the chronic peril of a state the 
majority of whose voting population consists of emancipated and 
illiterate negroes, who, by the Massachusetts law, could not be 
voters. We are aware that this constitutional proviso has been 
denounced as a mere subterfuge for retaining the votes of the illiterate 
white and rejecting those of the illiterate colored people. It cannot 
be denied that a perversion of the legal intent of this arrangement, 
every way as scandalous as the revelations of such abuses in the great 
cities of New York and other states on a pretext less excusable, is 
possible, and might, under strong temptation, become a fact. But 
the leading colored men of Mississippi have taken a practical view of 
the matter and have just formed, in one of its leading towns, “ The 
Loyal League of Qualified Electors. 55 This association, composed of 
men whose right to the suffrage and jury service is unquestioned, 
petition the state to extend the term of the free schools to eight 
months and employ only competent teachers. They also urge the 
colored people to unite in the effort to prepare themselves for good 
citizenship by meeting the full and reasonable requirements of the 
constitution. This movement may easily become one of the most 
important in the south, and of the most far-reaching consequences. 
No American state will permenantly deny the full rights of American 
citizenship to any class of its citizens as well qualified as an increas¬ 
ing number of the colored people have already become, and the entire 
body of school children of this race can become, by a generation of 
the thorough administration of the common school. 

I N this connection it is pleasant to announce the fact that no south¬ 
ern state today, all conditions taken into account, seems to be 
making greater headway in popular education than Mississippi. It 
has long been known that this state had the least percentage of white 
illiteracy of any of the southern states; probably owing to the fact 
that it was originally settled by the more intelligent class of planters 
from the Atlantic seaboard, with a large sprinkling of good north¬ 
eastern emigrants, and has no great mountain or unmanageable sea 
coast region where the lower class of southern white people have been 
so largely developed. Within the past twelve years the expenditure 
for common schools has risen from $830,000 to nearly $1,200,000. 
The colored pupils in the schools have increased four-fold and the 
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white nearly three-fold. Last year, nearly 6,000 public schools em¬ 
ployed 18,000 teachers; and 605,000 children out of a school popula¬ 
tion of 516,000 were in school, with an average term of four months 
in the year. Mississippi supports, also, a state university for white 
and colored pupils, both co-educational; one of the best agricultural 
colleges, for white boys, in the south , and was the lirst state to estab¬ 
lish the Free Normal and Industrial College for white girls, already 
copied in Georgia and i>outh Carolina;—one of the best features of the 
new southern educational movement. It has, moreover, in Honorable 
J. R. Preston, a most enthusiastic and cilicient state superintendent, 
by whose tireless energy, during the heats of a south-western summer 
in a sparsely populated state, a thorough system of normal institutes 
was organized, of four weeks tor the whites and live for the colored 
teachere, attended by nearly 2,000 of the instructors. A preliminary 
normal was held at the state university, with a two wt*eks course of 
instruction for the conductors of county institutes, under the direction 
of Superintendent J. 11. Phillips of Birmingham, Alabama, and Dr. 
Joseph Baldwin, of the Cniversitv of Texas, two of the most compe¬ 
tent school-men of tin? country. At the state Teachers' Association 
a uniform course of high-sehuol work was arranged for the state. At 
the present rate of progrt*ss Mississippi lads fair not only to make 
her way out of the jungle of the u rnee question, 11 but also to become 
a leader in the educational life of the southwest. 

G OOD school-men of every i«)litienl punumsion, in all sections of 
the Union, will welcome the advent of the coming congress 
with a “lively hope 11 that the latter-day stinginess of that i>ody in its 
provisions for the National Bureau of Kducation and the Public 
Schools of Washington may become a humiliation of the past, A cry 
comes up from the school authorities of tin* national metropolis that 
the congress of the United States, in proud imitation of the Tam¬ 
many Hall government of New York, has stinted the Washington 
school authorities so that several thousand children are already sock¬ 
ing entrance in vain to its crowded school rooms. The shelves of the 
National Bureau of Kducation are crowded with valuable matter, 
already prepared and paid lor, which cannot be published, Iwause 
of the almost incredible meanness of the congressional majority in 
reducing the small appropriation for printing and the library of the 
Bureau one half. Just now, it would seem as if we might postpone 
the great meetings of the iniluential teachers and educators from 
model school cities like Cleveland and Denver, u which need no 
repentance,” to Washington, to laU>r with the obdurate crowd of 
Conscript Fathers who seem to be still under the bondage of the 
ancient backwoods notion of statesmanship, knocking out the brains 
of the country to save money, 
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I T is a significant testimony to the estimate of high educational 
service in the upper story of the national life still prevailing, that, 
among all the testimonials in the press and even the historical asso¬ 
ciations, state and national, there have not been half a dozen pages 
containing an intelligent estimate of the great service of educational 
statesmanship rendered by the late Robert C. Winthrop, as President 
of the Board of Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund, during the 
last twenty-eight years of his crowded and distinguished career. 
Indeed, it would seem as if, even among his own associates, this, the 
most unique and, in many ways, one of the most influential and 
useful agencies in building the common school through half the 
Union, had already been forgotten or ignored. When the history of 
this great beneficiary organization is finally written, it will be under¬ 
stood that its work, in leading the great movement for popular 
education in the south, has been by no means the most and in some 
respects the least valuable feature in its administration of nearly 
thirty years. The great original gift to education by George Peabody, 
of which this fund was the largest item, amounted to nearly $10,000,- 
000, and was not only, a generation ago, the greatest individual 
benefaction on record for such a purpose, but has stimulated contri¬ 
butions at home and abroad many times in excess of itself. The 
Board of Trustees, originally consisting of sixteen and, including by 
reason of substitutes for members deceased and resigned, twenty-seven 
members, properly including also the two general agents and two 
distinguished presidents of the Peabody Normal College, was such a 
School Committee of thirty-one as, for large ability, distinguished 
public services anti eminent professional character, has never been 
called and held together for a generation to consider and administer 
on the subject of the schooling of the whole American people. It is 
the one Board of Common School Trustees that has never made a 
notable mistake, and w r hose sayings and doings, as recorded in the 
four stout volumes of its records, are the best guide in this difficult 
and complex realm of national life. At the head of this body Mr. 
Winthrop presided from the first, in no sense a mere figure-head, but 
with true statesmanlike wisdom and comprehensive patriotism, the 
right man in the right place, and that place not inferior in dignity 
and usefulness to any in American public life. Happily, his name 
and fame can be safely left in charge of the people he served so 
grandly, and in due time, his illustrious service of educational states¬ 
manship will receive its fit appreciation and ample commemoration. 

Even teachers have some rights in this land of the free — and 
rights which others are bound to respect 
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DEPARTMENT OF PROFESSIONAL STUDY* 

THE TEACHERS’ INTERNATIONAL HEADING CIKDLE. Fim! 

MONTHLY SYLLABI'S Kt)K THE THIRD YEAR, 

PREPARED BY PR. OKAS. MA.tORY, NKWTo.V, N*. SECRETARY, 

FOR TUB USB OF CORRKsmS'nEN'CK MEMBERS. 

The progress of the public school system of to-day is a neces¬ 
sary result of the persistent effort that has been made to advance the 
professional spirit and rank of the ureat body of publie school 
teachers. In r<u fc iprot*al action this advance demands a body of 
teachers still further imbued with professional spirit. At no time 
less than at present will it he necessary that tin* teacher* by carefully 
selected reading* shall keep in touch with the mo>t advanced educa¬ 
tional thought. More and more will it he necessary that the pro¬ 
gressive journals and tin* hooks recording ripe thought and successful 
experience shall he studied. The touchers who fail to meet this 
requirement cannot hut retard the progress that >h»»ubl be made, and 
will, when too late for remedy, find that they have been left behind 
by their more earnest eo-laborors. The *olr purpose of professional 
reading is to enlighten and stimulate progressive school room 
practice. 

1. ROESSEArs KM ILK. RAUFS t;u PHI, 

38. Is the normal lmy, at the age of twelve to fifteen, possessed of 
physical and mental strength relatively greater than his desires? 

3fb Is Rousseau right in ascribing the exception to such rule to 
faults in educational training? 

40. In what sense is it true that it is only necessary to know that 
which is useful ? 

41. What are the necessary objections to the doctrine that the 
child u is not to learn science, but to discover it ? ” 

42. Can the child who does not read think more clearly than the 
child who reads? 

43. How may Rousseau's doctrine concerning the sign and the 
thing be best observed in modem school work? 

44. What prevalent error violates his “fundamental principle” 
concerning the teaching of sciences? 

45. What are the advantages in using simple and a home-made ” 
apparatus rather than that which is more elaborate? 
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II. HERB ART’S PSYCHOLOGY, PAGES 74-96. 

31. Upon what distinctions are the three kinds of feelings 
classified ? 

32. What examples may be cited of feelings which arise wholly 
from the nature of that which is felt? 

33. With respect to the relation of desire to the feeling, as cause 
or effect, how does the second class of feelings compare with the first 
class? 

34. Upon what characteristics is the third class of feelings based? 

35. In what essential do the emotions differ from the feelings? 

36. What phases of mental condition or action must be included 
under the faculty of desire ? 

37. What forms constitute the lower and what the higher faculties 
of desire? 

38. What psychological explanation is presented of “ freedom of 
will?” 

39. How are the senses and the powers of reproduction related 
with reference to the mental life? 

40. How are the inner sense and outer action related with respect 
to the formation and retention of habits and the acquirement and 
maintenance of accomplishments. 

41. In what two views should the practical teacher observe the 
series of concepts in teaching and training his pupils. 

III. ADLER’S MORAL INSTRUCTION, PAGES 80-105. 

36. What condition of society must be regarded as giving rise to 
the tales commonly known as the Fables of ./Esop? 

37. What spirit do they generally tend to foster? 

38. In what two classes of fables is non-resistance to oppression 
and to hurtful influences especially illustrated? 

39. What class of the fables illustrate the insecurity of tyrants? 

40. What class tend to ridicule certain types of character likely 
to appear under despotic class rule? 

41. Why should fables of these four classes not be made use of in 
our schools? 

42. What two classes may be properly used in the moral instruc¬ 
tion of children? 

43. How do the fables differ in use from the fairy tales ? 

44. What general method should be followed in the use of the 
fables? 

IY. FROEBEI/S EDUCATION OF MAN. PAGES 140-187. 

37. Religion defined in respect to three distinct and harmonious 
phases. 
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38. Religious instruction must assume the pre-existener of some 
degree of religion as its basis of reception ami influence. 

39. The unity of God and man is illustrated ami demonstrated in 
the observation and experience of man in his personal relations. 

40. Only so far as we comprehend the spiritual in human rela¬ 
tions, and live in accord therewith, can we attain to full conception of 
the relations between God and man. 

41. The purpose of all existence in the world of nature is the 
revelation of God. 

42. In the development of the inner Hie of the individual man, 
the history of the spiritual development of the race is repeated. 

43. Parents and teachers should lead children into familiarity 
with nature and into recognition of God in nature, 

44. Active force is the ultimate cause of every phenomenon in 
nature. 

45. Matter and force mutually condition each other so that it is 
impossible to think of one without the other, 

46. The sphere is the outward manifestation of unimpeded three, 
diffusing itself freely and equally in all directions. 

47* The crystal represents the action of force unequally or in 
different directions, 

48. The various crystalline forms may he (racial in necessary 
order of development from the simplest to the most complex. 

V. PICJKARIV8 HCHOOL srPKUVISfON. P At IKS IHMU. 

49. There is analogy between the organization of a railroad 
system ant} that of a school. 

50. This analogy has resulted in harmful intluences, since the 
school system needs to be more Hex tide. 

51. In arranging the initial work of a course of study, due con¬ 
sideration should be given to the facts of early home training. 

52. The kindergarten is the best starting-point of the scliind 
system and should he maintained by the state, 

53. The weakness of the present school systems is in the middle 
grades, and here the beet work of the superintendent ia demanded' 

54. The “graded course” should make due provision for the 
large majority of pupils who will drop out before its completion, 

55. The school should not attempt what does not pro|H*rly belong 
in its domain, but should assume the co-ojieration of the home, the 
school and the church. 

56. Manual training should bo duly provided for, while recogniz¬ 
ing the open question as to the relative value of book-work in 
elementary and in advanced schools. 
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57. The “ high school 15 must be recognized as embodying no 
Innovation or addition upon the proper public school system. 

VI.' LAURIES RISE OF UNIVERSITIES. PAGES 172-104. 

LECTURE X. 

50. The term “schola publica” implied the two ideas of an arts 
school and of a school open to all, laymen as well as ecclesiastics. 

51. The term “ universitas ° implied no more than a community 
•of students; and by official use gradually acquired the signification 
of incorporated community. 

52. The early organizations were after the type of the voluntary 
trade-guilds. 

53. Corporate rights were not formally granted, but were first 
assumed by the universitas, and in course of time recognized by 
pope or civil ruler. 

54. The universities were essentially self-constituted lay com¬ 
mittees not in antagonism and not in direct subjection to the pope. 

55. The Scottish universities are especially like the early univer¬ 
sities in form of government. 

VII. PREYER'S DEVELOPMim OF INTELLECT. PAGES 113-152. 

5*2. At the beginning of the second year, the child is still wholly 
unable to reproduce articulate words. 

33. The expression mama, at first meaningless, is referred to the 
mother because she expresses pleasure at its utterance. 

34. The ability to learn arises with the understanding of spoken 
words early in the second year. 

35. The early accomplishments attained by regular training do 
not afford evidence of an understanding of what is commanded. 

36. During the first half of the second year there is little progress r 
in acquirement of articulate utterance for expression of thought, but 
marked progress in repetition of given sounds, and in the understand¬ 
ing of spoken words. 

37* Moods of feeling are expressed at this time by modulation of 
voice without relation to articulate sounds. 

38. Near the end of the second year, a word is used for the com¬ 
plete expression of a judgment, the same word having been used 
imitatively during several previous months. 

3d. Voluntary sound-imitations increase in frequency and accu¬ 
racy when the efforts of the parent to induce imitation are withheld. 

40. The conscious application of the same word to express differ¬ 
ent meanings is notable in the child’s use of acquired words. 

41. By the close of the second year, the greatest progress is indi¬ 
cated by the combination of two words into a sentence. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 

OXFoUI* CNlVKliSlTY, S< OF FMil.I.MI. 

The Board of Studies lor the recently established .school of English 
language and lilemture at Oxford have issued regulations for 1 SOU—07. 
The subjects of examinations are outlined as follows : 

1, Portions of English Authors. 

2. The History of the English language, 

8. The History of English Literature. 

4. (In the east; of those candidates who aim at a place in the first 
or second class) a Special Subject of Lung mure or Literature. 

The texts assigned under the first head include specified portions 
of Beowulf; (’haueers Canterbury Pales; Piers' Plowman; Shake- 
peart! (selected plays); Bacon's Essays; Milton; Drydeifs Essay on 
Epic; Pope's Satires and Epistles; Johnson's Lives ol the Poets; 
Goldsmiths (’iti/.en of the World; Burke's Thought* on the Present 
Discontents; Lyrical Ballads, Wordsworth and Toleritlge: Shelley's 
Adonais. 

These texts are to he studied (1 } with reference to tin* forms of the 
language; (2) as examples of literature <«L in their relation to the 
history and thought of the period to which they belong. The remain¬ 
ing topics are similarly developed. The whole scheme is suggestive, 
especially to tone hers of English who sometimes seem to imagine 
that a high school course should he on the plane of a university 
graduate course. 

KDtVATtoX OF WOMKN IN OKHMANV. 

Interest in the higher education of women in Germany has been 
greatly increased by the regulations of May Inst, as considered in the 
October issue of Kirvatton. The society for promoting the higher 
education of women 1ms otlicially expressed its approval of the regula¬ 
tions as a whole. With respect to the uniform scheme of study for 
the higher schools for girls, the society expresses the belief that the 
course should be ten instead of nine years; and that a tenth year of 
elective studies is not an equivalent for the additional year in regular 
courses. It should he l>orne in mind, in this connection, that the 
term higher has reference rather to the social class from which the 
pupils are drawn than to scholastic grade. The course is assumed to 
begin at the sixth year. Secondary courses of instruction for girls 
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have been opened in some centres. The latest is at Leipsic, where 
the programme corresponds very nearly to that of the gymnasia for 
boys, and prepares for an examination equivalent to the Abiturienten - 
ezamen , The course covers a period of four years, with twenty-four 
lessons a week. Candidates for admission must have completed their 
sixteenth year and must pass a preliminary examination. The 
studies of the course are Latin, Greek, mathematics, German, English, 
French, history and natural sciences. The fees for the full course 
are 120 marks ($28.50) each term. 

Statistics published by the German Union of teachers relative to 
women securing positions through its agency in the year ending May 
1, 1894, indicate a low average of attainments on the part of these 
women, and a still lower grade of salaries. The average obtained by 
them was $135 a year, with board and lodging, or $250 without. 

DEVELOPMENT OK MEDICAL COURSES. 

Attention has been called in recent numbers of Education to the 
measures adopted in France during the past year for insuring a better 
scientific preparation on the part of students entering the medical 
faculty, and improving and extending the medical course itself. In 
Great Britain, also, measures have been taken within a few years past 
to raise the standard of medical instruction. Since January 1, 1892, 
every student who applies to be registered by the u General Medical 
Council ,5 must pass a preliminary examination in the “ subjects of 
general education, including mathematics, English, Latin, and one 
additional language or logic.” After registration, the student must 
pursue a five years professional course, in place of four years as 
formerly. Measures have been taken in Great Britian, as in France, 
to make the professional training more technical than heretofore, and 
to bring the technical part into closer relation with the theoretical. 
Persons particularly interested in this department of professional 
study will find very complete information on the subject in the 
students number of the Lancet ( London), of date September 1, 1894. 

EDUCATION AND CRIME. 

The current discussions of the value and interpretation of the 
statistics of education and crime indicate clearly the difficulties that 
beset the comparison of statistics. The discussion was prompted by 
the address of Sir John Lubbock before the International Institute 
of Statistics that convened in Paris in October. The statements 
particularly questioned are those relating to the effect of popular 
education upon crime. Mr. Lubbock notes that since the passage of 
the elementary school act of 1870, the number of school children in 
English schools has increased from 1,500,000 to 5,000,000; and the 
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number of persona in prison has fullen from 12,000 to 5,000. The 
yearly average of persons sentenced to penal servitude for the worst 
crimes has decreased from 5,000 to N00, while juvenile delinquents 
and offenders have declined from 14 <,000 to 5,000. A similar remark¬ 
able filling off was cited in the case of paupers, the decrease being 
from 47 to 22 in the 1,000; or over 50 per cent. His conclusion, 
that general education is the explanation of this marked decline of 
criminality in England is vigorously disputed. The Pttrix Tern pH 
declare that the reverse is true in France; that the opening of tin* 
schools has tilled the prisons; that crime has greatly increased with 
the extension of education. The subject is an interesting one and 
evidently, so far as statistical proof is concerned, requires a careful 
sifting of data. Meanwhile the general conviction that education 
tends to diminish criminal propensities is probably correct. The 
kind of education, however, must be taken into account, 

HKliK ano Timin'. 

A 'ntinv (issues of December 15 and 20 ) repuhlishc* an address on 
“ Endowment for Scientific Hesearch and Publication,* 1 delivered by 
Mr. Addison Brown before the ” Scientific Alliance " of Xew York. 

The address, which traces the development of u movement started 
by the liberal spirit of Prof. Tyndall twenty years ago, was published 
originally in the Smithsonian report for 181*2. 

The economic Jtmnvtl ( London K in the issue for March, !N!>4> 
contains a suggestive study into '‘educational finance/' by Dr. Sophie 
Bryant. The data with which the writer deals pertaining wholly to 
England need not be cited here, but there are certain constant rela¬ 
tions brought to light which are probably true also for the United 
States, and certain conclusions reached that deserve thoughtful con¬ 
sideration everywhere. Mrs* Bryant's tables make it evident that in 
private schools the highest average salaries are paid where there is 
the smallest number of pupils to a teacher, and where, consequently, 
each pupil gets the largest proportion of attention. These conditions 
are not reached us a rule in the smaller schools, hut in the larger. 
The conclusion which Mrs. Bryant draws is obvious: 41 When 
salaries are too low, either more should he spent on teaching or less 
teaching should be given." Her (dosing observations sound a true 
note in political economy. ** It is not easy/ 1 she says, ‘‘to overrate 
the importance of building up a custom of fair wages in some field of 
work. In education, we have a large and typical professional occu¬ 
pation for women, and one ho controlled as to facilitate the adoption 
of a rate of remuneration governed by the principle of the standard 
wage. And obviously, if we can raise woman's wages in one great 
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occupation, the operation of the laws of supply will tend to make 
other occupations for women participate in the rise. Get some field 
in which women are paid as well as men for the same work, and the 
impulse of that advantage will be felt throughout their labor-world. 
Moreover, in this, as in every other occupation, if women continue to 
be paid less for the same work than men, they will eventually, in the 
public eagerness for cheap education, be called in to undersell the 
men in certain branches. The economic consequences to the stronger 
sex are obvious. They are the more deserving of prudential reflec¬ 
tion in England because some of them are already happening in the 
public schools of the United States. 5 ’ 

M. Victor Duruy, whose death occurred in November, was Minister 
of Education from 1SG8—1S69. lie was the author of many notable 
measures affecting the French system of education. He established 
the agrCgatum (special professorship) in philosophy, unified the 
regular course of the lyct'es, created in them the special or modern 
course, and the normal school of Cluny for professors of the same, 
and established public secondary courses for girls; above all, he 
founded the Ecolc pratique den haute# elude*. In the world of letters 
he is known chiefly by his histories of Rome and Greece. The 
former covered the whole field from the foundation of Rome to the 
time of the late empire. According to the Oxford Magazine: “In its' 
larger and illustrated form it lias been the pioneer in the modem 
method of bringing the treasures of museums and the surveys of 
archeologists to assist popular study.” The death of M. James 
Darmsteter, professor at the College dc France , is another serious loss 
to education and science in France. He is most widely known by 
his Oriental studies, but perhaps is most interesting to English speak¬ 
ing peoples for his essays on Shakespeare and Shakespeare’s plays. 

The government of Portugal manifests its newly awakened interest 
in popular education by a recent decree removing the control of 
primary schools from the communal authorities to the central gov¬ 
ernment. The action has been caused by the poverty of resources 
and the want of interest in a large proportion of the Communes. In 
Italy, on the contrary, reform projects seem to look toward decentral¬ 
ization. M. Cavallotti, leader of the extreme left, has developed a 
plan which calls for the division of the kingdom into fourteen auton¬ 
omous districts of administration. The control and direction of 
public education in all its branches is to be committed to the authori¬ 
ties of these districts. Following this idea the number of universities 
would be reduced also to fourteen. The plan excites much interest. 

a. t. s. 



AMONG THE BOOKS. 


To accommodate reader* who may \vl>h it, the juthhsher*of Kmv\Tios will mmhI, jx,vt \ aid 
on the receipt of price, almost any hook revievveil in the^e columns. 

Studiks in Okirntai. Sociai, Lii-b, Ity the wcll>knnwn author of k'<itl,sh- 
ftmmand incisive editor of tin- Snurinit S>-b»'l Tinu\*, H. ('lav Trumbull, 1>. it., 
is a very interesting honk. Wo wore suro that any v.ilunio from the hand of 
Dr. Trumbull would bo well worth rending, but we are -urprised to find lo.w 
much there is hero to throw light on partially obsouro passages of Scripture. 
An exceedingly instructive chapter is timt on " betrothals and Weddings in 
the East.” Others of groat interest aro on suoh subjoots as Hospitality, 
Funerals and Mourning, Prayers and Praying, the Oriontal idea i.f 
“Father,” Food in the Desert, lawonsof the Wilderness. Those who la-gin 
this captivating hook will not like to lay it down until the -tits largo pages me 
ended. It is very handsomely illustrated and the illustrations are remarkubh 
good. It will be uu admirable hook to give a friend, especially a minister or 
Sunday school teacher. Philadelphia: John l>. Wattles A Co. Price, fj.ot). 

A (rnooitAeiiii Ai, Ukahkii, compiled and arranged by William W. Itnp.oi, 
superintendent of schools, Pottstown, Pu„ contains upwards of one hundred 
choice selections in prose relating to geography. These selections are from 
recent writers and till contain reliable as well ns interesting facts al.nit the lands, 
people, productions, etc., of die earth. superintendent lJupeit has the 
instincts of an editor and has shown rare judgment in his selections. Nearlv 
forty full page illustrations endiellisli the book. It is handy in form, excellent 
in type and binding, and a capital book for the geography lesson, lloston : 
Loach, Shewed uml Sunburn, 

Tuk Coi.lkuk Woman, by <\ F, Thwing, bb. 1)., in a little lumk full of the 
sounds ndviee and philonophy on tin* aubjeet which it treat*. The topir* 
discussed are: Some Problems Kcspecting Her; The Principles. Context and 
Proportion of Her Studies ; lh r Environment; Her Health ; Method* in Her 
Education; Demands .Made hv the Comuiitnity Cpon Her; uml After Her 
Graduation, The discussion is candid, healthy and earnest, and we commend 
the book to every student in women's colleges and to all parents that have 
daughters preparing for college. New York; Maker and Taylor Cm. 

L. Prang A Co. deserve the constant gratitudu of the American public for 
their beautiful holiday publications. Their Christum* and New N ear card* 
and booklets are choice specimen* of original artistic work, and are very 
popular with all classes of people. They have quite a variety of lovely 
<»lendars for the new year. One, a er.vsanlhemum ealetidar, ia very warm and 
delightful to look at. The t>ooklet*, with pictures uf row**, violet*, lilacs and 
other flowers, and suitable poem*, are a delightful feature. The cards aro very 
sweet and of bewildering variety. How much these gracious presentations of 
flowers and sweet child fiicca brighten our Christmas and New Year season 
and fill our hearts with thankfulness and love towards God and our followmen, 
We wish some of these pretty things could find their way into every home in 
the land this winter. 
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The On tury Magazine, VoI. xlviii, May to October, 1894, bound in gilt 
cloth, sustains the remarkable standard reached in previous issues of this work. 
It is more than a magazine for mere popular reading. Thoughtful studies of a 
literary and scientific tone alternate with fiction and sketches of travel, while 
the artistic features are unsurpassed. For preservation these volumes are a 
library in themselves and mirror the times in which we live. New York : The 
Century Company. 

From the same source we have the bound volumes, two in number, of St. 
Nicholas. Having absorbed nearly all its rivals, St. Nicholas virtually has the 
field to itself as a richly bound and illustrated magazine for boys and girls. 
No expense is spared in its making and it delights hosts of young and older 
readers. 

The First Latin Book, by William C- Collar and M. Grant Daniell, is 
arranged on lines that must meet the approval of every teacher of Latin. 
There is made a book which contains no unnecessary word and omits no 
needed word or help. The author has met the demand for a common-sense 
text book in Latin for beginners and has met it well, Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Elementary Lessons in Algebra, by Stewart B. Sabin and Charles D. 
]jQwrv, is designed for use in grammar schools. It is very easy, very simple, 
very elementary — and thus meets the objections made against many of the 
new algebras. It must find favor among grammar school teachers. New York •* 
American Book Co. 

Bobinson’s New Intellectual Arithmetic contains a great number of 
excellently-graded problems designed to be worked mentally by the pupils. 
The problems for the most part are new and will do much, if the book is 
properly used, to develop the art of rapid and accurate computing. New Y ork: 
American Book Co. Price, 35 cents. 

Elements of Physics, for use in secondary schools, by S. P. Meads, is an 
elementary text-book by which the pupil may learn the rudiments of physics 
and become thoroughly familiar with the laws of nature before taking up the 
more advanced treatises on the subject. The language is simple and easily com¬ 
prehended, and the book will fill its place well in courses of study in the schools 
and by private teachers, Boston : Silver, Burdett & Company. Introductory 
price 72 cents. By the same publishers, we have Waymarks for Teachers, by 
Miss Sarah L. Arnold, a very bright and helpful book, with chapters on such 
subjects as Nature Study, Language Lessons from pictures and poems, Moods 
and Manners, Monday Mornings, the Schoolroom Atmosphere, etc. The author 
has given her readers her best thoughts in noble English, and every teacher will 
teach better throughout the week for reading this volume. Price 11.25. 

The interest in sociological problems has steadily increased in the past few 
years until it has become of an almost absorbing nature to those engaged in 
this study. Therefore a thorough book on the subject, like An Introduction 
to the Study of Society, by Albion W. Small, Ph. D., and George E. Vincent, 
will be welcomed by a large number of people. A syllabus of sociological 
method was printed in 1889 by one of the authors for the use of his students 
and was mentioned in a widely circulated article by President E. B. Andrews 
upon the literature of sociology. This led to an extensive demand for the article 
and to correspondence with those interested, which suggested the compilation 
of this larger work. There is now, in all probability, no fuller manual on the 
subject before the public, and none more worthy of careful study by specialists 
and by the general reader. New York: American Book Company, $1.80. 
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A History dp Tim United Static, by John Fieke, Litt. !>., I,L. I)., hardly 
needs review, the reputation of its distinguished author being u Huflieient 
guarantee of its merit. Thin is undoubtedly the bent history of our country for 
school use that is now before the public. ItH great merit is, that it stimulates 
the interest and awakens the intellectual life of the pupil, and so is far more 
than a dry recital of the facts of history. A copyist can make a book of the 
latter description ; only a genius can make one of the former. This work is the 
production of genius of the first order, ltoston: Houghton, Mitllin & Com¬ 
pany, $ 1.00. 

Storiks op Old Gkkbck, by Emma M. Firth, is a small volume of simply 
told Grecian Myths adapted to the comprehension of little children. The work 
is well done and the book will he useful in stimulating the healthy expansion 
of the imagination of its little readers. Boston : I>. C. Heath & Company, 30 
cents. 

Plant Physioi.ooy, by Dr. Waiter Gels, translated and edited by 1>. T. 
MaoDougal of the University of Minnesota. The work is a convenient labora¬ 
tory guide to a aeries of experiments illustrative of the more important factors 
in plant life, and is designed for <wo in summer schools, university extension,etc. 
It is a work of great value and its translation will place it in convenient form 
for students. The editor has made u numlier of changes and emendations 
greatly enhancing the value of the book. It contains 77 illustrations. Minn¬ 
eapolis, Minn.: Morris A Wilson. 

Littlr Natphr Htudiks for little people is an admirably adapted book 
for its purpose which is to serve as an introduction to the study of science and 
nature. The fact that the subject matter m from the essays of John Burroughs 
and that it is edited by Mary K. Burt is eulllcient evidence of a book suitable 
for primary grades intended to promote a love for woods and fields, for 
animals and plants and all living things. It is a pretty book and nicely illus¬ 
trated. Boston: Ginn A Co. 

In Distance and in Dream is the mystic title of a strongly original 
study of the future life, by M. F. Hwcetser. The suggestions of the book are 
poetic and spiritual while quite out of the ordinary lines of thought about the 
other world. Those who have recently lost friends by death will find comfort 
in this little volume. Boston: Joseph Knight Company. 50 cents. 

The Search foe Andrew Field, by Everett T. Tomlinson, is a story of the 
war of 1812. The object of the author is to give the younger people an insight 
into the conditions of the times, a history of the war and a glimpse of the results. 
Andrew Field and his friends are manly and patriotic American boys, and the 
story of their adventures is told in a bright way that will make this a frvorite 
book with many young readers. Boston: low A Shepard, «1.60. 

Primary Geooraphy, by Alex Everett Frye, published by Ginn A Company, 
gives a scientific treatment of its subject, fully ami attractively illustrated for 
its young readers. The teacher using this text-book will find abundant mate¬ 
rial out of which to make the study fascinating to the pupils. 

Latin at Sioht, by Edwin Post, is an excellent book of its kind. It con¬ 
tains many selections for practice in sight reading of Latin, admirably 
selected, arranged and annotated. The author lias given to teachers in his 
introduction some valuable suggestions to aid them in using the book which 
in many respects is one of the licet of its kind. Boston: Ginn A Co. 
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Thk History of Greece, from its commencement to the close of the 
independence of the Greek nation., by Adolph Holm, is a work that haB 
enjoyed a large reputation among scholars, and its translation into English 
makes it accessible to all American students. The history is to be in four 
volumes, the first of which we have received. This volume takes the reader 
up to the end of the sixth century B. C. Prof. Holm is an erudite scholar, 
and is possessed of a catholic taste, and his history is one that the student can 
use with entire confidence in its reliability. The style is graphic, and the 
reader is carried perforce from chapter to chapter by its grace and charm. If 
the subsequent volumes equal the first in power, the work will be a standard 
one in America. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

“Sirs, Only Seventeen ! ” by Virginia F. Townsend, is a quiet, domestic 
story that will hold the reader to the last page. The plot is not an intricate 
one and there is no exposition of some sociological theory hanging to it, but it 
is the story of love, of trials, of compensation and of rest. It will repay 
buying and reading for the rest it brings to the reader. Boston: Lee 6c 
Shepard. 

Back Country Poems, by Sam Walter Foss, brings cheer and homely 
philosophy in every line. Mr. Foss is essentially the poet of rural life, and 
New England ways, philosophy and dialect have never had a better or a more 
faithful historian. He has a delicious sense of humor and “cracks oil*” the 
country Sir Oracle with a happy knack. His versification is excellent, and his 
poems set themselveH to music as one reads them. The collection in this 
volume ought to have an extensive sale and a wide reading. Boston: Lee 6c 
Shepard. 

A Scientific French Reader, edited with introduction, notes and vocab¬ 
ulary, by Alexander W. Ilerdler, Princeton I’niversity, contains nearly fifty 
short articles on scientific subject**, adapted for use in schools. The editor has 
taken great pains to l*e accurate and his selections are admirable and up to 
date. The book is illustrated with excellent cuts and drawings. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 


“The President's Currency Plan" is ably criticised In the February Anna , by Hon. Win. J. 
Bryan, the leading congressman from Nebraska. Many other public questions are Interestingly 
discussed in this bright, independent magazine, each number of which is always thoroughly up 

to date.- The North American Review for February opens with three timely and important 

articles on “The Financial Muddle," written respectively by the Hon J. Sterling Morton, secre¬ 
tary of agriculture, Representative William M. Springer, chairman of the house committee on 
banking and currency, and Henry W. Cannon, president of the Chase National Bank of New 

York, and formerly comptroller of the currency.-The January Rwicw of JCm'eicj, in its 

“ Progress of the World ” department, discusses some leading questions concerning the public 
health in an interesting way, and the entire contents presents the life of the age In a form 
adapted to the comprehension of busy men.— /furper’s Magazine for February has a fine article 
on “ Music In America," with a portrait of the author, by Antonin Dvorak. — Qodcg's Magazine 

for February, offers much good matter at the low price of ten ceuts.-Mr. Wm. C. Cornwell, 

president of the New York State Bankers’ Association, haa an article in the February J-brion 

entitled “Should the Government Retire from the Banking Business?"-A rich variety of 

good things is offered in the Atlantic Monthly for February, including “Physical Training in Onr 
Public Schools," by M. V. O’Shea: “The Present Status of Civil Service Reform,” by Theodore 

Roosevelt; “Celia Tharter,” by Annie Fields; etc.- McClure's Magazine for February is 

largely given to tributes of various kinds to tbo memory o t Robert Louis Stevenson. The 
MoClure Napoleon series deals in this number with the most splendid epoch In the great com¬ 
mander’s career, when he was fighting the battles of Austerlitz, Jena and Fried land. 
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METHODS IN GERMAN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

KOWAKI* P. liKKW, SMITH V* VOKMY, ST. I nCI> 

The custom of educating boy> and girls in separate schools, 
a custom which exists in our country in tin* host private 
schools only, is common throughout all Germany, The Gormans, 
it is -true, have free' secondary schools, corresponding to our 
public schools, but in the larger eities the lust preparatory 
schools ask a tuition fee, although the^e schools and the free 
schools are under the same general management. The existence 
of these public tuition schools is doubtless due to tin* faet that 
the old caste system demands that hoys of the better families 
shall not mingle with tin* boys of the lower classes ; and it is for 
this reason that such schools are unknown in our country. In 
our large cities the private tuition schools whose curriculum cor¬ 
responds almost exactly to that of the public high schools, may 
perhaps form a close parallel to these schools for the children of 
the higher classes in (Serinunv. 

The Gymnasium in Germany is the hoys’ fitting school for the 
University. The name (hfimtiwiifiii is appllenble only to schools 
for lays; the corresponding school for girls does not yet 
generally exist The boys must he tilted for the University ; the 
girls need no such preparation, since their school education com¬ 
monly ends at the age of fifteen. It is indeed remarkable that 
the Germans, who are so progressiva* in methods ami equipments 
in educational work, and as a nation so scholarly, are still unin¬ 
fluenced by nineteenth century ideas of higher education for 
women. A native German lady, in undertaking a thorough 
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course in advanced studies would at once be branded as a 
has - hlev. No wonder, then, that the professor of Sanscrit in the 
University at Jena, who chanced to have in his Seminar a young 
American lady, was astounded beyond all measure, for he was 
obliged to confess that she had a far better knowledge of the 
subject than any of the German students. An attempt, due to 
the perseverance of a few scholarly women, is now being made 
in Berlin to establish a Gymnasium for girls; the success of this 
undertaking is by no means yet assured. It is, however, an 
indication that the Germans are awakening to the importance of 
higher education for women. 

The Lninen -Schnla in Berlin, which is one of the best of the 
Holme Tikhtn'.sehnlen, oilers a course of nine years. The girls of 
the first year class, whoso ages range from six to eight, study 
Bible history, writing, reading, arithmetic; they are required to 
take gymnastic exorcises and are taught needlework. These 
same studies are continued during the first three years, with the 
addition of geography and drawing. Dining the last four years, 
studies in German, French and English literature, together with 
history, natural history, physics, chemistry and singing, are 
required. This course, therefore, in general, corresponds to the 
Modern Language courses in our secondary schools, reaching 
about the same degree of advancement. If the young lady in 
Germany wishes to make further progress in her studios, she 
must put herself under the guidance of a private tutor; as a 
rule, she does not continue in the lino of work already begun, 
but, if the family fund will permit, joins some school of paint¬ 
ing or music, or the like. 

The Gymnasium, on the other hand, corresponds in no way to 
the Hoherc Tovhtemhule . Its aim, and therefore its curriculum, 
is entirely different. The Gymnasium is a preparatory school, 
L e for the University. The girls, on the other hand, arc to bo 
prepared for no higher institution. The Universities are for 
men only; in very few cases are women ever admitted to its 
courses. In order to understand the scope of the Gymnasium, it 
is at first necessary to understand the University. The University 
may be described as a group of professional schools in theology, 
law, medicine and philosophy, with courses of three years each. 
The University never includes what in this country is called the 
Undergraduate Department, i\ the four years’ course leading 
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to the degree A. U. Alien, therefore, the boy leaves the Gym¬ 
nasium he is supposed to be a young man equipped to enter 
upon professional studies. The Gymnasium proper undertakes, 
by a nine years' course, to prepare boys, who generally enter at 
the age of eight or nine, for the University. 

Since the University is a group of professional schools only, 
young men who enter upon their work must have had about the 
same amount of preparatory training as young men in our 
country who begin their studies in some school of law, medicine 
or theology. It is generally a surprising revelation to Americans 
when they discover that the preparation for professional study in 
the German institutions is not so elaborate as the preparation in 
the best American institutions. 

The writer of this paper had the pleasure of making the 
acquaintance of the director of one of the best Gymnasiums of 
Berlin, and was able to become thoroughly acquainted with both 
the methods employed and the amount of work covered in the 
various courses. It may, in general, be said, that at the end of 
the nine Naurs' course in tin* Gymnasium, the amount of work 
completed corresponds almost exactly to the work completed at 
the end of ihe sophomore year in our American colleges, 7. r., the 
more familiar works of Greek and Latin authors have been read, 
the higher mathematics, including spherical trigonometry and 
analytical geometry, have been studied, and introductory work of 
the literature of the modern languages has been commenced; in 
short, the main work of the student is eontined, during his years 
of study in the Gymnasium, largely to Latin, Greek and mathe¬ 
matics; ho lias opportunity, however, in common with the 
student in our corresponding institutions, of making slight 
acquaintance with such subjects as modern languages, medneval 
and modern history, physics and chemistry. After having 
reached this point, two more years of work, largely elective, must 
be accomplished by students in our colleges before they can 
receive the degree H. A. and be admitted to the best three-year 
professional schools. When, on the other bund, the German 
student has reached this point, he is expected to enter the profes¬ 
sional school, 7. e. } the University. The purpose of the elective 
system in the Junior and Senior years of our colleges is to allow 
the student the privilege of choosing such subjects as will aid 
him in the preparation for the vocation which he intends to 
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follow. And his professional studies may cover a period of not 
only three but five years. A definite idea of the point reached 
in the higher education by the German Gymnasium may be 
obtained from the following table, in which comparison is made 
with the curriculum of the Freshman and Sophomore years of 
one of the best of our New England colleges: 


I'NTKR - PRIM A. 

GrIKCIIJSCH — 

Homer, Ilias VIII - XVIII. 
Demosthenes, Philipp I. 

Platon, Apologie. 

Sophokles, Antigone. 

Lateinisch — 

Livius, XXIII, XXIV. 

Ausgewahlte Briefe (Jiceroa. 

Tacit., Hint., 11, I. 

Horat., Carm., Ill, IV. 

Aungewiihlte Satiren. 
Uebersetzungen aus dem Deutehen. 
Franzuhisch — 

Lekture und Litteratur. 
Mathkmatik — 

Planiinetrie. 

Oombinationen, 
WahrneiieinlichkeitRreehnung. 
Binomischer Satz fur gauze positive 
Exponent?]). 

Stereometric. 

Trigonometric. 

Mechanik, 

Deutsche Litteratur. 

OBElt - PRIM A. 
GhIKCIUSCH — 

Thukydides IV. 

Homer, Bias IX, XVIL 
Tragbden von Sophokles. 

Platon, Euthyphron. 

Latkinisch — 

Tact., Ann., I & II. 

Cicero, Ausgewahlte Briefe. 

Livius XXX, XXXI, 

Horat., Carm., f, II; Ausgewahlte 
Kpisteln. 

Franzohibch — 

Lektiiro, Litteratur, Uebungen. 
Mathkmatik — 

Anwcndung von Koordinaten, 
Systemen bei der Behandlung von 
Kurven. 

Binomiseher Satz fur beliebige Ex¬ 
ponenten. 

Komflexe Zuhlen als Sehlusserfln- 
dung fur dan System der Arith- 
metik und ihre Auwendung. 
Deutsche Litteratur. 

Physix. 

GbSCHICHTE— 

Neuere Geschichte von 1648 bis 
zum Tode Kaiser Wilhelms I. 


FRESHMAN YEAR. 

Greek — 

Homer’s Iliad XVIII, XXII, XXIV. 
Philippics of Demosthenes. 

Apology of Plato. 

Latin — 

Livy XXI, XXII. 

Cicero de Aniicitia and de Senectute. 
Satires of Horace. 

Prose composition. 

History of the Roman Republic. 
French oh German — 

Elementary courses in French. 
Advanced courses in French. 
Mathematics — 

Solid geometry. 

Plane trigonometry. 

Mechanics. 

English Literature. 

SOPHOMORE YEAR. 

Greek — 

Plays of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Eu¬ 
ripides, Aristophonee. 

Lectures on the Greek drama. 
Apology of Plato. 

Latin — 

Odes and Epodes of Horace. 
Agricola and Germania of TaeituB. 
Plays of Plautus. 

Sight reading. 

French or German — 

Advanced literature. 

Mathematics -- 
Spherical trigonometry. 

The geometrical interpretation of 
the theory of equations, inmgina- 
ries. 

Plane and solid analytical geometry. 
Map projection. 

English Literature, 

PllYSHK 
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In the large cities of Germany, the question of light, heat and 
general arrangement of the halls and recitation rooms, has been 
solved and practically answered in a very satisfactory manner. 
The recitation rooms do not face the noisy street, but the quiet 
inner court; the rooms are cut off from the noise of the street 
by the intervening hallway. Such care is taken about the 
manner of admitting light into a study, or recitation room, as an 
artist would exercise in admitting light into his studio. The 
attention of the overseers of the schools was recently called to 
the fact that a large number of the boys wore obliged to wear 
glasses; the matter was carefully studied and the result is appar¬ 
ent in the perfectly lighted rooms. 

The impression which an American visitor receives upon first 
entering one of these schools is, indeed, a very favorable one. 
The spirit of the school seems to be that of boys earnestly bent 
upon the tasks assigned them. The boys come to school to 
recite the lessons with very much the same earnestness in their 
faces as one would expect to find in young men of twiee their 
years. One misses that side of the boy's nature which prompts 
him to take advantage of the absence of a school oflieer, and is 
forced to concede at once that the Germans have solved some of 
the most dillieult problems of school discipline. 

On passing into the recitation room, this spirit on the pail of 
the boys shows itself to even a greater advantage. Tin* question 
of order does not seem to exist. The energies of the teachers are 
not required in that direction at all. It is an understood fact, 
that the boys, on entering the school building, an* to conduct 
themselves in precisely the same manner as if they were entering 
the private house of their instructin'. 

The boy who is called upon to recite would no more think of 
being present in the recitation without having his lessons well 
prepared, than he would think of coming privately to his teacher 
without having accomplished the work assigned him. One 
cannot help feeling what a delightful experience it must he on 
the part of the teacher, to feel assured that ho could very seldom 
call upon a hoy who had not conscientiously prepared his lesson. 
It is, indeed, a pleasure to witness such a recitation, 

It was very agreeable, to the writer of this paper, to notice the 
outward forms of respect shown to the principal; upon his enter¬ 
ing a class-room, all the students respectfully rose to greet him 
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and awaited his word to be seated. It would be difficult to think 
of these tokens of esteem as anythin# but sincere. One cause for 
tliis spirit manifested by the boys lies in tin* instructors them¬ 
selves. it is natural for children of the school age in Germany, 
to form as their idea of a teacher, not that of a young man or 
woman just out of the teens, with an elementary course of educa¬ 
tion handy finished, hut of a mature man who has passed not 
tally his state examination at. the Tniversity, hut the special 
examination tor teachers which all such men as purpose to teach 
in the better Gymnasiums must undergo. When, therefore, the 
school hoy stands before a toucher so well equipped and so full 
of experience in matters of education, In* understands from the 
outset that,he shall have no reason to doubt the ability of his 
teacher. 

The number of teachers in proportion to available positions is 
very large, consequently the schools have the advantage of being 
able to select from a large number. Not even after his appoint¬ 
ment to a position does tin* German teacher draw a salary, until 
his second or third year. In our country of material progress, 
the teacher in the secondary schools is regarded by the average 
class of people as a sort of public servant, whose duty it is to see 
that the children are kept moderately busy at their hooks and 
out of mischief during live or six hours of tin* day : hut in 
Germany, tin* toucher is, in almost all cases, a man of the highest 
education, and not only a teacher hut a man of independent 
thought, who ha- already established for himself a record as a 
scholar, and therefore belongs to that enviable class of men whoso 
charge it is to further intellectual advancement,—the pride of 
Germany. 

The teacher, however, is not entirely responsible for this spirit 
shown hv tin* hoys; another cause is to 1 m* sought in the spirit of 
the nation itself. Thi.- cause, however, unlike the one just con¬ 
sidered, is not altogether creditable to Germany. A generation 
of people which has grown up under the strict military laws of 
the German Empire*, and whose fathers and forefathers have 
known of no other form of government in tin* essentials (unless 
even sterner forms) must necessarily find that the spirit of the 
government is the predominating spirit in their homes. As the 
parents must conform to the severe laws of the government, so 
the children in the household must render obedience as a matter 
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of unquestionable duty, whether this obedience bo prompted by 
love or not. The fundamental principle in the relation of 
children to their parents seems to bo the irrevocable law, that the 
child must as surely render perfeet obedience to his parents as 
the parents to tin* sovereign. It is difficult for citizens of free 
America to realize the full meaning; of this spirit, and how it 
shows itself in almost every phase of’society. One reason for the 
existence of the^c family relations, different from thorn in our 
country, is, that while in our country it is quite an easy matter for 
a son, or even a daughter, under the age of twenty, to leave the 
family circle and earn an honorable living in various ways, in 
Germany, on the other hand, partly because employments which 
in this country are honorable are then* beneath the rank of the 
better families, and partly because in ,-o densely populated a 
country such employment is not easily found, the children, 
especially the (laughters, must from necessity remain at home, 
and, naturally, are expected to show as much obedience at 
twenty-live as at ten. These two factor,-, therefore, the age and 
education of the teachers,—tin age which commands parental 
obedience and the education which demands dm* respect—and 
the national spirit of obedience in which the boy is fostered at 
home, may l>e regarded as two important factor- which underlie 
the attitude of tin* boy.- toward the school ami toward the 
instructors. 

The most successful schools in our country are conducted on 
an entirely different principle. The most successful teachers an* 
those who make the class room work a**attractive as possible; the 
goal toward which la* aims i- the combination of real pleasure 
and thorough work on the part of the student. lie is often 
obliged to deal with a elas- of students whose first interest is not 
in hooks, and who wish to use the s»-cundary schools which they 
attend as a stepping-stone, not to further literary activities, but to 
better business opportunities than he might otherwise obtain. 
The American hoy will not, us a rule, render submissive obedi¬ 
ence to school regulations simply because they are regulations, 
his gentlemanly instincts must la* appealed to; nor will he 
master the daily tasks assigned him simply because the-e are his 
duties, his enthusiasm must be awakened by the rewards which 
directly or indirectly are the results of close and accurate study. 
His attention must be directed not to the tearful consequences of 
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deficient scholarship or lack of obedience, hut to the great 
advantage which both professional and business men have 
to-day, if they can point to some well-known college or university 
as their ithmt /ea/cr. - It is easy, therefore, to set 1 that the same 
method cannot he used in both this country and in (lennany. 
The Arne riean method used in Germany would produce laxity, 
and very soon bring the standard to a much lower level; with 
some ambitious boys the system would ho perfectly practicable, 
hut not with the majority. The tierman system used in this 
country, while it would be tolerated by some who have naturally 
a dee)> interest in study, would to the majority be so pedantic 
ami distasteful that many would be discouraged from continuing 
their studies beyond the demands of the law; in fact, the 
Gorman system would be entirely foreign to our institutions. 

The question of the relative progress in ^lueutional work in 
the two countries does not depend for its answer upon the 
Method employed, and upon that alone, but upon the method 
best adapted to the national institutions. The best method for 
Germany is an enlightened modern method, not too far in 
udvunee of the old dominant German spirit. The best method 
for this eountry is a method in harmony witli our free institu¬ 
tions, and liberal only so far as is consistent with sound and 
accurate scholarship. As the educational institutions in any 
country are the guides toward a higher civilization, so the 
methods employed in these institutions should ho not exactly in 
accordance with the spirit of the age, hut somewhat advanced in 
the direction which public thought should take. Judging from 
the* results shown by Germany, the land of scholars and of 
leaders in all departments of science, are we to infer that she has 
best answered the question of what methods are best suitable to 
her institution*7 It would he unjust to make any such com¬ 
parison at present with this country. Our country has thus far 
been a country of material progress* whose greatest men have 
not been great in letters, but great in the development of the 
resources of this new country. Public opinion is not yet on the 
side of high scholarship. The young student who proposes to 
devote his life to a special line of studies, must work against the 
stream. The tendency is, that before he is very far advanced, he 
will he diverted from his original purpose. The Germans, there¬ 
fore, have the advantage of a public opinion which strongly 
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favors literary life. Whenever sueh an opinion may prevail in 
this country, we may look for results which, under our school 
systems, shall equal and even surpass the products of that land 
of scholars. We are, as vet, poor in teachers of the first quality: 
and teachers of an inferior grade are too often pressed into 
service. Hut when a more favorable public sentiment shall hold 
sway, we may expect to find an abundant supply of teachers of 
the first quality and highest equipment, and the consequent 
improvement in tin* schools themselves. 


A STUDY OF IMAGINARY COMPANIONS, 

el.AUA VOSTkoVSKY, l.KI.AM* STAXKoUl> JK, CNtVKkSITY. 

Watch that little girl of ten lor a moment, as she sits close up 
to the window, ami watches the night outside. She would like 
to tell what she sees and thinks, hut no one notices her. The 
great lamp on the* centre table has been lit, hut the shadows it 
throws without do not interest tho>e who arc* busy with their 
work, as they interest the little maiden. In this shadow-huid 
lives u family, of five members like her own. Hut they are 
very different from her relatives. They an* shadowy and indis¬ 
tinct and mysterious to her. and through some association of 
ideas, she calls them the Looking glasses. She does not know, 
but she thinks she believes they an* real, and when the day 
comes she often searches their nightly home, hut in vain. They 
come and go with the evening. 

How sin* watches them as they live their life, and she hears 
them speak ; sometimes they crowd quite dose up to tin* window 
to talk to her: sometimes she slip* out to play with them. And 
when the night settles down ami they slowly fade away, she* 
gazes into the dark until all are gone. She forgets them as she 
plays in the next day's sun, hut when the* evening upproadies 
oneo more, wc find her again at her post, and the story of the 
imaginary family grows, We would like, hut we cannot imagine 
it with her. The shadows are only shadows to us. She is happy 
in her dreams, with mailing else to do; yet if we dared, we 
would take her away from them, and let her talk and play with 
us. We fear the shadows and the shadow people. We fear she 
may dream too long. 
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If you have never had imaginary companions who entered 
and became a part of your life, you have undoubtedly had many 
others, more simple and variable,—you have played school quite 
alone, it would seem, an<l yet before you have sat the pupils of 
your fancy, studious or mischievous as the ease might be; or 
you have played house and entertained neighborly but invisible 
callers; or ball, or mnnble - to - peg, with some deal’ friend who 
tried hard to ‘‘beat" you. Naturally, those simple and com¬ 
mon forms do not interest us so much as those more complex and 
mysterious, when' one or more of these creations, with its advent¬ 
ures and experiences of divers kinds, becomes a part of the envi¬ 
ronment of the child for a greater length of time—sometimes 
for years. 

It is ditlicult to get material on this subject. Children are apt 
to be more or less secretive in regard to these fancies, while 
older persons who have had them feel, often, a strange reluctance 
about bringing them to light. On account of this scarcity of 
material, I have collated all accessible, whether it was the 
person’s own account, the observations of others, or second-hand 
material, the result of others inquiries. This diilcrenee in 
material makes some of it, as might he supposed, bidet and 
scrappy, while some, again, is as full as can be desired. The best 
papers I have hud in my hands are, certainly, those written by 
the persons themselves, between the ages of thirteen and seven¬ 
teen, when their companions still have some hold on them, so 
that they can describe them vividly and accurately, and yet not 
enough hold to prevent them from speaking freely of them to 
out' who understands. Among all of these descriptions, twenty- 
seven art 1 the person's own experience, sixteen art 1 observations, 
and live, experiences told to others and through the latter reach¬ 
ing me, a total of forty-six,——too small a number from which to 
draw any hut suggestive and provisional conclusions. Nineteen 
of those accounts are comparatively simple, while twenty-seven 
are more complex. Boys seem much less susceptible to these 
fancies than girls — at lea>t they outgrow* them sooner—perhaps 
because t>f their more active life; thus wo have thirty-nine 
papers of or by girls, and only seven of or by boys. 

For convenience, I have divided my topic, somewhat arbitra¬ 
rily, under three heads: 1st, The imaginary companions 
themselves; 2nd, the child having the companions; and 3rd, 
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the educational problem and conclusions reached regarding 
them. In regard to the companions themselves, the lirst inter¬ 
esting question that arises is, What is most often taken for them? 
Of the forty-six papers, forty describe people and but five 
animals,—as mice, dogs, elephants—and one, both animals and 
people. Children of the same sex seem to be preferred : oi the 
forty-one papers, twenty-live having had companions of the same 
sex, only three of the other sox and thirteen of both sexes. 
Thirteen of all these are older persons, while twice that number, 

_twenty -six—are children : three include both older persons 

and children. The number having hut one companion is smaller 
than that of those having more than one. the proportion standing 
nineteen to twenty-seven. 

Thirty of the papers give definite names to the companions. 
This number would undoubtedly he oven greater ii the iiiteon 
papers not mentioning any names were not so largely made up 
of very superficial observations. Here, a- in some ol our other 
studies, wo see. the importance names play in child life. To have 
a thing clear to the child's mind, or rather to satisty him in 
regard to what lie does not know concerning it. it must he 
named, and the child has often named his companions already at 
the age of three and four. The names given are either common 
every-day names, as “.lack," or " Alice Davids,” or strange ones 
invented by the child, the former occurring almost three times us 
often as the luttof. Ten of both of these are full names, nineteen 
the first name only. Some of the invented names are very 
amusing, thus we have " Doggy ami Soggy," “Martha l’ink and 
Anna Dlue,” “Mrs, Rice-bone,” “Alice Ribbons,” “Mabel 
Urass-houe,” and even “ Mnganee/ia Shippity-1.” 

These acquaintances of the fancy are generally supposed to live 
somewhere near their little friend, either at the child s home or 
in wane place eonmvted with it, as the wood-shed, this number 
being over twice as great as the number of those living further 
away, as on some indefinite vunehc, or in Heaven. The char¬ 
acter of the companions is suggestive: many am great, beautiful 
and rich; some peculiar, as the companion of a little tiny that 
was “only about three feet tall," and who seemed to him “as if 
he could not speak nor hoar;’’ others are helpful ami kind, to 
whom all troubles are confided ; while still others are those to he 
helped in some way. Then again, many are only children, good 
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playfellows, and a few go in pairs, rich and poor, or sympathetic 
and annoying. Many unusual things are connected with these 
people, thus we find imaginary birds and dead people talking, 
trips to the moon, and wonderful rides in sleighs drawn by 
hundreds of snow-white (logs. In one ease, an imaginary 
elephant is reported to draw k ‘all the funeral trains in the 
world,” These things are of too many and too varied a kind to 
be classified yet in any way. 

Now turning to what concerns more nearly the child having 
the companions, we find a child of a nervous temperament, who 
is thrown largely on his own resources, most susceptible to them ; 
sixteen out of the twenty-live whose temperaments are given, 
being described under the head of nervous, and twenty-one out 
of thirty-one, as having played mostly alone. The age at which 
these invisible beings first arise varies, any time from the first to 
the thirteenth year of a child's life. The children in the papers 
1 have had gave them entirely up from the seventh to the seven¬ 
teenth year, Sometimes the same ones remain for many years; 
sometimes they last only a day, (‘specially in the simpler forms of 
imaginary companionship. When* they are kept up for some 
length of time, almost as many change at certain periods as 
do not. 

In the reasons children give for dropping them, light is some¬ 
times thrown on how they arose. Tims, a girl of fifteen says, 
“I dropped them suddenly, as we moved into the town and 
many of my playmates came to see mo and l went to see thorn.” 
Several speak of having outgrown them, or having become too 
old for them ; while in two cast's they were dropped becuu.se they 
u died,” as the authors naively report. The reasons, when stated, 
are always definite. The greater number arose, it seems, through 
a desire for company ;\some were suggested by what was heard, 
others by what was seen or read in picture hooks. But this query 
in regard to the origin generally remains unanswered; one for¬ 
gets in their development that they ever had an origin. As one 
little girl said, “ They come to me just naturally.” 

One of the most interesting and suggestive things in this little 
study is the light that is thrown on the needs and desires of 
child life. In three-fourths of the material, three things play a 
remarkably prominent part; First, the desire for self-aggrandize¬ 
ment, analogous to that found in barbarians, which is generally 
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shown either by imagining oneself ami one's imaginary friend 
attired in silks and jewels and wonderfully brilliant, or in the 
opportunity given for patronizing others; second, and ipute 
different from the first, is the desire for company, for sympathy, 
for being understood; and third, the desire ot making use, by 
helping others, of what one lias already acipiired. 

There can be little doubt, in the mind of anyone who studies 
this subject, of the reality of these creations to the child. This is 
shown in their very manner of speaking ot them, and otten, too, 
by the accompanying emotion, besides this, out of thirty-seven 
papers wo have, thirty—a very large proportion — spea k defi¬ 
nitely, in some way, of the reality of these companions to them. 
The line between the real and the imaginary is very indefinite 
in a child’s mind. He does not realize he can think of what is 
not. Thus, a little boy friend of mine, two or three yearn old, 
startled his mother by asking her, “Whore is that duck‘d 
“Why,” said his mother, “there has been no duck here.” 
“Yes,” he insisted, “it was right hero on the floor;” and noth¬ 
ing could porsuade him it was not. This shows the diflieulty an 
older person experiences in trying to understand children sympa¬ 
thetically. The first person to whom the children naturally 
confide is their mother; they are willing to share their Bocret 
with others, too, near relatives and friends, until they find them¬ 
selves misunderstood, or laughed at, after which they lose faith 
in those older, and keep their fancies to themselves —a danger¬ 
ous thing. 

The great problem we have to meet is how wo are to regard 
this phase of the imagination. Is it, or is it not, to be encour¬ 
aged ? Most of us do not realize how common it is, and how 
largo a part it can play, for evil as well as good, in a child’s life. 
That the companions are not the result of a “ defective organiza¬ 
tion,” is shown in their being found in active, healthy children, 
when thrown much alone. To a certain extent, certainly, they 
are good, since they take the place of real companions, and call 
into play the inventive faculty of the child. “ Kill that," says 
George Macdonald, “ whence spring the crude fancies and wild 
day-dreams of the young, and you will never lead them beyond 
dull facts.” On the other hand, children should early be helped 
to distinguish between what they imagine and what really is, or 
there is danger of their becoming dreamers, and living more in 
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the realm of fancy than truth, as Pomona” did in “Rudder 
Grunge 5 ’ in her earlier days. Let the child fancy, but see that 
his fancy is healthy. To do this, meet his confidence sympatheti¬ 
cally. Do not rudely forbid his imagination play, but bring 
him more into contact, without his suspecting the reason, with 
the real companions and the healthy out-door play ho needs. 

Noth — Smut* two yours ago, I pivpuivil nu urtielo on Children's Imaginary Com¬ 
panions which uppoutud in sovoml ottunUlnmtl pnrhulinils. Miss Vostrovsky 1ms mldtsl 
a giaul doul of now material to my ntllaetlon an*l has workotl it up from now and 
indopondont points of viow. I shall Ik . 1 grantly obligati to anyouo who will soml us any 
♦lata 1 muring mi tho ^nh'ioot, 

KARL BARNKS, 


MILITARY EDUCATION IN COLLEGES. 

Id KIT, JOHN K. ORKK, V. S. ARMY, WASUINUTON, 1). C. 

In ancient times, all the men of a nation were trained for 
battle; and in case of war all able-bodied men took the field, 
leaving the women and the aged to cart* for their homes and to 
till the fields. When the war was over, all laid aside their 
weapons and returned to their peaceful occupations. The armies 
of nations were composed of the entire male population. The 
weapons used were those of the chase; all men wore accustomed 
to their use, and battles worn hand to hand eontliets with little 
occasion for the use of tactics or strategy. 

As nations became more civilized, war ceased to bo their 
normal condition ; the occupations of men became more diversi¬ 
fied. Men were not all skilled in the use of the weapons of war, 
and these 1 weapons themselves became moro complicated. 
Tactics were developed, and the principles of strategy were used 
in war. It gradually became necessary for men to have special 
training to tit them for the military service. All the men of a 
nation could not bo spared from their occupations, and tlius, in 
the course of time, it became necessary to have some men in 
every nation who were specially trained and kept ready for 
military service. The standing armies of to-day are the result of 
this necessity. 

It has never been the policy of the United States to maintain 
a large standing army. There seems to be a sort of inherited 
fear of a large standing army. The history of republics will 
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show that standing armies have often bom the mean-- by which 
unscrupulous leaders have ioreed thcmselve* into power, and the 
republics into monarchies. The United Whites is comparatively 
isolated. No powerful and aggressive nations are our neighbors, 
and a large standing army would be expensive and unnecessary. 
In time of war, the nation would put her dependence on the 
general bodv of her citizens, who would have to be trained lor 

O * 

the occasion. 

The. standing, or Regular Army of tie* l nifed States, i> com¬ 
posed of 2 o, 000 enlisted men and about 2,000 oilmen's, that is, 
about one soldier to every 2,o00 inhabitant*. It \< under the 
direct control of tin* President, who \< by the < onstitution made 1 
the Comma tulor-i n-( Tiof of the Army and Navy. 

The regular many lias heen hu>y for year- on the out-skirts 
of civilization, or beyond them, in the West ; preserving older 
ami rendering possible the settlement of the western Mab>. Its 
duty in that regard is almost completed, A lew tribes of Indians 
will require watching for some time to come, but the main 
necessity for the regular army in the future will be to net as a 
sort of training school: to preserve military knowledge and 
customs; to invent ami perfect military weapon- and equipments, 
and to keep abreast of the times in thh regard : to rare for the 
fortifications for the protection of our sea-coast eitie-. which would 
be tlie lirst point of attack by a foreign enemy ; and to keep 
continually in training, that there may be, at all limes, at least 
a small force which would he available at once in ea-e of a 
sudden war with a foreign country : and to suppress insurrection 
or rebellion at home. It is thought by many that some increase 
should lie made in the size of the regular army. The recent 
riots in Chicago and elsewhere, and the necessity for federal 
troops in tlioir suppression — the failure of the Governor of 
Illinois to use tin* state troops promptly,—tin* refusal of the 
National Guard of California to do its duty when ordered — have 
been used as recent argument ^ in favor of an increase. While 
the United States has heen growing rapidly in population, and 
the value of property to ho protected has rapidly increased, the 
size of the regular army has for years remained the same. But 
Congress is very conservative in the matter. Motives of economy 
will probably prevent an increase of uuv considerable amount in 
the near future, although a small increase is considered a 
necessity by those best fitted to know. 
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I[i addition to the regular army is the National Guard, or 
state militia of the several states, which is under the control of 
the governors of the respective states. It amounts to about 
112,000 men, in a more or less etleetive state of discipline. The 
National Guard is not subject to the orders of the President until 
it shall have been duly mustered into the sendee of the United 
States. 

By existing laws of the United States all able-bodied men, 
between the ages of eighteen and forty-live years, are liable for 
military service, and must serve if called upon. This class may 
be rightly called the “militia.” It numbers about 8,500,000, of 
which but a few individuals have any military training what¬ 
ever, and in ease of war would be extremely raw material. Men 
without military training and discipline, no matter how well 
armed, are only an unmanageable mob, and experience has 
shown again and again that, they cannot stand against a fraction 
of their number of disciplined troops. 


•The militia law of the United Suites is very old but is still in force. An attempt 
* has Irtu repently made tu Have it re-enacted to conform to modern weaponR, etc. It 
comprises Bee. lH2o-hilts of the. lteviMsl BtatuteH [ enacted May H, 17112, and March 2, 1803: 
“Every ablv-lM>dled mule citizen of the respective Ntuh**, resident therein, who is of the 
ago of eighteen years 'and under the uge of forty-live years, Hindi bo enrolled In the 
militia. 

“ It shiill he the duly of every captain or commanding officer of a company to enroll 
every such citizen residing within the bounds of his company, and all those who may 
from time to time arrive at the age of eighteen 'years, or who, being of the age of 
eighteen years and under the age of forty-live years, eoitio to reside within his bounds. 

“Each captain or commanding ollleer shall, without doluy, notify every such citizen 
of his enrollment by a proper non-cumin twinned ollleer of Ids company, who may prove 
the notice. And any notice or warning to a citizen enrolled, to attend a company, 
battalion or regimental muster, which is according to the laws of the state in which it 
i» Kl ven for that purpose, Hindi l»e deemed a legal notice of his enrollment. 

“Every citizen shad, after notice of his enrollment, lm constantly provided with a 
good musket or llre-loek of a l>ore nutheieut for halls of the eighteenth part of a pound, 
a sufficient bayonet and belt, two »imitc Hints, and a knapsack, a pouch with a box 
therein to contain not less than twuilty-four cartridges, suited to the boro of hi« musket 
or flroltHik, raeh cartridge to contain a proper quanilty of powder and hall; or with a 
good rllle, knapsack, shot-pouch and isavdir-hom, twouty balls suited to the boro of his 
rifle, and a quarter of a pound of powder; ami shall appear ho armed, accoutered and 
provided when called out to exercise, or Into service, except that when called out on 
company days, to exercise* only, he may appear without a knapsack. And all arms, 
ammunition and accouterments so provided and required shall be held exempted from 
all suits, distresses, executions or sales for debt, or for the payment of taxes. Each 
commissioned officer shall be armed with a sword or hanger and apontoon.” 

****** 

[Then follow certain exemptions from service.] 

“Whenever the United States are invaded or are in Imminent danger of invasion 
from any foreign natlofi or Indian tribe, or of rebellion against the authority of the 
government of the.United States, it shall be lawful for the President to call forth such 
number of the militia of the state or states most convenient to the place of danger, or 
scene of action, as he may deem necessary to repel such Invasion or to suppress such 
rebellion, and -to issue hla order* for that purpose to such officers of the militia as he 
may think proper,” 
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It is impossible that all this body of men should have military 
training. Our fathers or grandfathers tell us of the old “ train¬ 
ing days/' when the militia of that day met annually for 
muster and drill. However seriously this may have been under¬ 
taken, it seems now to have been a mere farce,— a sort of 
annual picnic for all concerned. Its utility seems extremely 
doubtful. The military systems of France and Uermany are 
regarded as models of their kind, since they undertake to give 
military instruction to a large proportion of the male population. 
With certain exemptions, all young naan upon arriving at twenty 
years of age, are liable to service, and an* drawn by lot. Thyse 
to whom the lot falls are required to serve it eertain number of 
years. Upon the completion of this service, each soldier is 
returned to civil life, ami becomes a member of the “ reserve/’ 
and is liable to service only in time of war. His place in the 
army is taken by another young mam and in this way military 
instruction is widely disseminated. Two or three years' service 
is sulHcient-to make good soldiers. By this method almost the 
entire nation is made into an army. Alexander Hamilton, in 
one of the numbers of the Frtlrrttlist, >ays ; “The highest num¬ 
ber to which, according to tin* best computation, a standing 
army can be carried in any (Maintry, does not exceed one- 
hundredth part of the whole number of souls ; or one twenty-fifth 
of the number able to bear nrm>.“ f If the United States 
army was in accordance with it, it wuuld amount to over 
650,000 men. 

The War of the Rebellion was greatly lengthened by the lack 
of preparation and ignorance of military matters on the pail of 
the North. In thousands m inslaitreSj-men were made commis¬ 
sioned officers without tin* slightest military knowledge, and it 
took time to educate them. Before the war there wen* muny 
schools through the »South where military instruction was given, 
while in the North there were but few. As u consequence, the 
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southern armies were at a decided advantage in the matter of 
training and discijdine at the beginning of the war. It was 
possibly a consequence of this condition that, on July 2, 1862, 
Congress passed an act donating public lands to such of the 
states as would accept the conditions of the act. :1: With the 
money derived from sale of this land they were to endow 
colleges where “ military taeties " was to be out' of the branches 
taught. This provision was made more effective by the act of 
July 2S, ISOS, which provided competent instructors. This act 
allowed the detail of twenty army otlieers to act as “ Professors 
of Military Science and Taeties.” It provides as follows: 
“That, for the purpose of promoting knowledge of military 
science among the young men of the United States, the President 
may, upon the application of an established college or university 
within the limits of the United Slides, with sufficient capacity to 
educate at one time not less than one hundred and fifty male 
students, detail an oilieor of the army to net as president, super¬ 
intendent or professor of such college or university ; that the 
number of officers so detailed shall not exceed twenty at any 
time, and shall ho apportioned throughout the United States 
as nearly as practicable according to population, and shall be 
governed by the general rules to he proscribed from time to 
time by the President.” 

The number of officers detailed under this act has been 
increased from time to time until it is now fixed at 100, and its 
usefulness has been increased by the issue of the necessary 
infantry accouterments and cadet rifles for the cadets, and two 

• The wording of thin act of Jnl,v •**, Ihgu, i* a* follow*; “Ik* it enacted, etc., That 
there be granted to the several state*, for the pur|toMCM hereinafter mentioned, an amount 
of public laud, to 1 h* npitorllomd to each state a quantity equal to thirty thousand 
tores for each senator and representative In eongrt** to which the Htatea are respectively 
entitled by the apportionment under the census of lHdO; provided that no mineral lands 
■hall lw selected or purchased under the provisions of this act. 

"8kc. 4. And be il further enacted tlmt all the moneys derived from the sale of 
the lands aforesaid, by the states to which the lands are apportioned * * shall 

be invested • • and that the moneys so Invested shall constitute a perpetual 

ftind, the capital of which shall remain forever undlndnlihod * * and the interest 

of which shall be Inviolably appropriated by each state which may take and claim the 
benefit of this act, to the endowment, support and maintenance of at least one college 
where the leading object shall be, without excluding other aoientifle and classical studies 
and induding military tadirt, to teach Buch branches of learning as are related to agri¬ 
culture and the mechanic arts, In uuoh manner as the legislatures of the states may 
respectively prescribe In order to promote the liberal and practical education of the 
industrial olassee in the several pursuits and professions of life." 

****** 

[Then follow cerUtn conditions which the states must comply with to make the 
grant effective.] 
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field guns with equipments, and an annual allowance of ammuni¬ 
tion. For the security of the government, tin* college authorities 
are required to keep the stores insured from tire, and to give 
bonds to the amount of twice their value, which is usually from 
$8,000 to $5,000, according to the number of equipments issued. 

The detail of an ollieer and the issue of the stores are made 
without expense to the college, exeept the eo>t of freight upon 
shipping the stores to the college. The government pays the 
officer’s salary, and when the arms heroine worn, through the 
regular wear and tear of the service, they are replaced upon 
proper application. The ammunition i> provided earh year 
without expense, save for freight. 

It is expected, however, that the college will provide a -uitahle 
storehouse for the property, and a drill-hall for the u-e of the 
cadets; though many college,- having detail- at the present 
time are not provided with the latter, 

The ehoieo of tin* college to which a detail is made i> usually 
a mutter of political “influence/' It is to In* regretted that tins 
details are not always deeided hv tin* tithe-- of I lie college tor it. 
The authorities of many colleges do not take a proper interest in 
the military department, and the government does not then get 
a suitable return for its outlay, The detail of an ollieer to a 
college should always he precede*I !»v an inspection of the 
college and its condition, and its general fitness for tin* detail, 
which should not lie made unless the authorities are willing to 
properly uphold the military department, enforce military disci¬ 
pline and render the instruction elfective. It is my belief that 
this cannot be done without requiring all male students to take 
military instruction (luring their entire course, and it can lies* he 
done by having the entire character of the college military. To 
have military instruction an elective, which the student may 
drop at any time, is destructive of discipline. It imparts entirely 
mistaken ideas of a military system ; and, to be taught incor¬ 
rectly is to 1)0 worse than ignorant. 

Officers on duty at colleges arc governed by the following rules, 
adopted Feb, 12, 1SU0, and prescribed by the president: 

“I. DKTAII. X S11 JU'TIKS oV OKKK'KitS. 

As a rule, captains of companies, regimental staff officers, or 
officers who have served less than throe years with their 
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regiments, or who have recently completed a tour of detached 
service, will not be eligible; and no details will be made that 
will leave a battery, troop or company without two officers for 
duty with it. Whenever practicable, preference for such detail 
will be given to officers who have been graduated from either 
the Artillery School, the Infantry and Cavalry School, or the 
Engineer School. 

“The period of the detail will be three years [now four 
years]. The professor of military science and tactics shall 
reside at or near the institution to which assigned, and when in 
the performance of his military duties shall appear in proper 
uniform. Officers so detailed shall, in their relations to the 
institutions, observe the general usages and regulations therein 
established affecting the duties and obligations of other members 
of the faculty. For the benefit of the officor and the military 
service, he may perform other duties at the collego in addition to 
those pertaining to military science and tactics, and may receive 
such compensation therefor as may bo iigroed upon. 

11. ORGANIZATION ANI) DISCIPLINE. 

1. All rules and orders relating to the organization and 
government of the military students, the appointment, promotion 
and change of officers, and all other orders affecting the military 
department, except thoso relating to routine duty, shall be made 
and promulgated by the professor of military science and tactics, 
after being approved by the president or other administrative 
officer of the institution. 

2. It is the duty of the professor of military science and 
tactics to enforce proper military discipline at all times when 
students are under military instruction, and in cases of serious 
breaches of discipline, or misconduct, to report the same to the 
proper authorities of the institution, according to its established 
.methods. Upon occasions of military ceremony, in the execu¬ 
tion of drills, guard duty, and when students are receiving any 
other practical military instruction, he shall see that they appear 
in the uniform prescribed by the institution. 

III. COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

1. The course of instruction shall be both practical and theo¬ 
retical, and shall be so arranged as to occupy at least one hour 
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per week for theoretical instruction, ami at least two hours per 
week for practical instruction. 

2. The practical course in infantry shall embrace small-arm 
target practice, and, as far as possible, all the movements jin¬ 
scribed by the drill regulations of I he Tinted States army applica¬ 
ble to a battalion. Instruction in artillery shall embrace, as far 
as practicable, such portions of the Tinted States drill regulations 
as pertain to the formation of detachments, manual of the piece, 
mechanical maneuvres, aiming drill, saber exercise and target 
practice.' instruction should also include the duty of sentinels, 
and, where practicable, castrametation. Such instruction shall 
be given by the professor of military science and tactics personally, 
or under his immediate supervision. 

3. Theoretical instruction shall he by recitations and lectures 
personally conducted and given bv the profe.oor of military 
science and tactics, and shall include, as far as practicable, a 
systematic and progressive eonrso in the following MihjeeO: The 
drill regulations of the Tnited States army, tin* preparation of 
the usual reports and returns pertaining to a company, the 
organization and administration of the Tinted States army, and 
the elementary principles governing in the art of war. 

iv. uimnn 

lie shall raider a quarterly report to the Adjutant (icneral of 
tho Army of the whole number of undergraduate students in the 
institution capable of performing military duty, the numlior 
required by the institution to be enrolled us military students, the 
average attendance at drills, tho number absent, the number and 
kind of drills, recitations and lectures, or other instruction had 
during the quarter, and the number of students reported for 
discipline. Topics of all reports and eorresjiondenee will bo 
retained by the professor of military science and tactics and 
transferred by him to the ollicer who may succeed him, or 
forwarded to tho Adjutant General’* olftee should the detail 
expire. On the graduation of every class he shall report to the 
Adjutant General of the army the names of such students as 
have shown special aptitude for military service, and furnish a 
copy thereof to the Adjutant General of the state for his informa¬ 
tion. The names of the thm* most distinguished students in 
military science and tactics at each college shall, when giaduated, 
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be inserted on the Tnited States Army Register and published in 
general orders. 

v. iNsmTrnNs. 

The military department shall he subject to inspection under 
the authority of tin 4 President of the Tinted States; such inspec¬ 
tions to be made, when practicable, near the close of the college 
year. The inspecting oHicer shall, upon his arrival at the insti¬ 
tution, report to the president or other administrative officer, in 
order to obtain from him the necessary facilities for tin* perform¬ 
ance of his duty. A copy of the report of inspection will lie 
furnished (lie president of the institution by the War depart¬ 
ment." 

Young men taking military instruction assume no obligation 
to the government in reference to future service or anything 
whatever. In some uf tin 4 states, laws have been passed giving 
graduates of theo* military colleges certain advantages in regard 
to the state national guard. For instance, in the state of 
Pennsylvania graduates of colleges at which an army officer is 
detailed, who have served four years and who have held the rank 
of captain for at leaM m.y months and who are residents of the 
state will, upon proper application, made within one year after 
graduation, be appointed brevet second lieutenants in the 
National tluard of Pennsylvania. 'This law acts as an incentive 
to a good and faithful performance of duty, and it would he well 
if a similar or better law were in force in all tin 4 states. 

In the college year ending INOO there were over 15,000 college 
students under military instruction at the different colleges to 
which officers are detailed. Who cun estimate the effect upon 
the country of the training and discipline which these young men 
have received ? 


(to.WM OKU NKXT MONT!!.] 
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NATURE STUDIES. 

KEY. \VM, M. T11AYKK, FKANKMN, MAPS. 

What educators call w nature studies" receive moiv than their 
just share of attention. We do nut believe tlint they an- entitled 
to so much time and study as are aeeorded to them now in the 
curriculum of our public schools. They seem to have been 
taken up, in the first place, because certain great men and 
women — poets, authors and scholars — eau^ld the inspiration for 
their life-work from their environment. They were horn and 
reared where grand scenery awakened admiration and wonder, 
enthusing them with higher and Holder thoughts and aspirations 
than otherwise would have been possible, because this was true 
of a few geniuses, it is, unfortunately, concluded that all voting 
people may become similarly inspired hv tin* study of Nature. 
In consequence, time that is indispensable for the fundamental 
branches, without which neither hoy nor girl can be titled for Un¬ 
practical duties of life, is devoted to •* nature studies." 

When Child* Justice Marshall was a young man, In- made a 
journey through that part of Virginia in which Patrick Henry 
was horn. Deeply impressed by tin- mountain scenery, he ex¬ 
claimed, M Wlmt a grand sight ! How soul-inspiring ami 
thought-producing! No wonder Patrick Henry was an orator; 
no wonder he was eloquent; how eould he have been otherwise, 
reared amidst such sublime scones as these!" An old funner, 
standing by, said, “Young man, those mountains have l>een 
there over since Patrick Henry was born, and then- has l>oon no 
orator like him since." 

The farmer was a philosopher. He saw that the whole popula¬ 
tion of that region, for several generations, had been “ reared 
amidst such sublime scenes " without waxing eloquent at all, and, 
therefore, young Marshall^ remark was pointless to him. If 
that wonderful scenery could grow orators, a crop of only one 
needed explanation. He believed that Henry was a bom orator, 
and his environment might have helped to develop his gift; and 
that the reason no more orators appeared on the scene was 
because they were not born. 


* 
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This is a very instructive fact. Those “sublime scenes” 
might have inspired Henry to nobler deeds, and they might not. 

It is quite certain that the exciting and stormy events of his 
youth, culminating in the struggle for American independence, 
brought him to the front as a patriot, statesman and orator, as 
the late civil war made General Grant out of the unknown 
leather-merchant of Galena. The call “to arms” aroused the 
genius that was in Grant. The battle cry of freedom” fired 
the soul of Henry, and his eloquence gushed out. 

Evidently Patrick Henry did not take* much stock in the idea 
that “sublime scenes" made him what he was. For, he said to 
a young man, seeking his advice about the study of law, u iStudy 
iHt'ti. not //oo/,vG' He was himself a student of human nature, 
and not of dame Nature. Herein lay his power as pleader and 
public speaker. He did not mean to say that books are of no 
account. His pleas and speeches are positive proof that he was 
a careful reader of hhtory, biography, science and literature. 
At leaG, he never dreamed that mountain scenery inspired his 
eloquence. He must have known more about it than any¬ 
one ehe. 

There is mure theory than fact in the present view of the value 
of “ nature studies.” Here and there a poetic and aspiring soul 
is lifted into a grander career by tin* beautiful and sublime in 
Nature, while the great majority of dwellers amidst the same 
environment plod on, living in the common-]dace wav! Genius 
is easily inspired to noble action ; hut the vast multitude of 
men do not possess genius. Great souls may receive a mighty 
impulse from a hint of Nature; hut the rank and file of human 
souls an* not great, ami it is well they are not. The falling 
apple was both a revelation and inspiration to the genius of Sir 
Isaac Newton, but it meant nothing to the thousands who beheld 
its fall. He discovered the law of gravitation in it; all other 
people discovered nothing. Tempests had burst upon the world 
with lurid lightnings from the days of Adam down to Franklin, 
who, of all tin* population, in all the generations, saw that 
lightning and the electric fluid wore identical. The eye of 
Franklin’s genius was sharp and piercing, while the mass of 
people had no genius to be sharp. 

“ Woodman, Spare That Tree," is a tint* poem ; Morris never 
wrote a better one. He told tin* history of it as follows : 
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“ Riding out of town a few days ago, in ( j oni]>auy with a 
friend, an old gentleman, he invited me to turn down a little 
romantic woodland pass not far from Bloomingdale. ‘Your 
object?’ I inquired. ‘Merely to look once more at an old tree 
planted by my grandfather, long before 1 was born, under which 
I used to play when a boy, and where my sisters played with me. 
There T often listened to the good advice of my parents. Father, 
mother, sisters, all are gone; nothing hut the old tree remains. 1 
And a paleness overspread Ids tine countenanee, while tears came 
to his eyes. After a moment's pause he added, ‘ Don’t think 
me foolish. I don’t know how it is : 1 never ride out hut 1 turn 
down tins lane to look at that old tree. 1 have a thousand 
recollections about it, and 1 always greet it as a familiar and 
well-remembered friend.’ Those words were scarcely uttered 
when the old gentleman cried out, ‘There it is!* Near tin* tree 
stood a man with his eout olh sharpening an axe. ‘ You are 
not going to cut that tree down, surely?' ‘Yes, hut 1 am, 
though,’ said the woodman. ‘What for?' inquired the old 
gentleman, with choking emotion. 1 What tor? 1 like that. 
Well, 1 will tell you; I want that tree for firewood?’ ‘What 
is the tree worth to you for iirewood ? ’ ‘ Why, when down, about 

ten dollars.’ ‘Suppose I should give von that sum,’ said the old 
gentleman, ‘ would you let it stand?’ * Yes.’ * You are sure of 
that?' 'Positive.* ‘Then give me a bond to that eilWA’ We 
went into the little cottage in which my companion was horn, hut 
which is now occupied by the woodman. 1 drew up the bond, 
Tt was signed, and the money paid over. As we left, the young 
girl, daughter of the woodman, assured us that while she lived 
the tree should not l>e cut down. These circumstances made a 
strong impression upon my mind, and furnished me with the 
materials for the song f send you.” 

That old gentleman was one of a thousand — a sort of 
domestic genius among men. While many men are drawn to 
the old homestead by precious memories, lie is the only one 
among them, of whom 1 over hoard or read, paying ten dollars 
for the life of a tree. And only a genius, like Morris, could ever 
have been inspired by the scene to do something immortal. 

It is not wise to formulate a system of culture for the many 
that is based on a class of facts pertaining only to the few. The 
“old education,” that drilled pupils in the three IPs, referring 
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those who sought a higher culture to private institutions, was far 
more reasonable than that of the “ new education/’ which 
requires the. boy ami girl, who must quit school with the high 
grammar grade, to pursue the same course of study as those who 
are going to eollege. Far, far better to furnish their minds 
thoroughly with that common-place knowledge for which they 
will find daily use on the farm, in the shop, and in every other 
pursuit for a livelihood. It is a bread-and-butter question with 
the masses; and this compels limited schooling and a busy life. 
Fquip them well with that knowledge and discipline that will 
fit them to earn an honest living, intelligently and cheerfully, 
rather than give them a smattering of this, that and the other, 
that will he of no practical use at all to them. 

It is not denied that there is a degree of good in “nature 
studies’’ tor the class named; hut it is so small in comparison 
with the equipment of thorough drill in the fundamental 
branches, that it is not entitled to consideration, especially when 
we regard the fact that their very limited school-days are scarcely 
sufficient for the mastery of the common brandies. Professor 
Felix Adler said before the School of Apjdied Ethics at 
Plymouth last summer, *■ < bneentmtion is salvation. Dissipa¬ 
tion is destruction." Exactly, t onccntrate the young mind 
upon the fundamental branches and thoroughly ground it 
therein; and then, if the pupil advances to the academy and 
college, he is altogether hotter qualified to do good work, and if 
he quits study at the high grammar grade, lie goes out into the 
world better iitted for his life-work. Do not confuse him and 
distract his mind with a half-score of studies, when he may 
concentrate his attention upon the essential few to greater 
advantage. 
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ONE METHOD OF TEACHING PATRIOTISM. 

MUS. 11. K MONUOK. 1‘IIU-AUKU'HfA, PA. 

A few years ago, I went into my lathers country congregation 
in western Pennsylvania, at the eml of his summer vacation, anti 
found the Sunday school, as it i- apt to he in most churches 
about the first of September, -omewhat diminished in numbers 
and with a waning interest in the lesion. .My lather belonged 
to the old conservative Lutheran church, and when I suggested 
that I would like to hold a Sunday -chnol institute for ten even¬ 
ings and take up the subject of rhrist as revealed in tin* Old 
Testament, he rather demurred, and slid that hi< people wen* 
not used to women occupying church place- and very much 
feared, it could not he arranged. After obtaining his eon-ent, 
however, with tin* promise that I wa- to manage the church 
vestry as best f could, tlit* matter was left. 

On the following Sunday 1 per-uadod him to announce a 
meeting of the vestry immediately after service, and 1 presented 
the subject to them. To my surprise, they accepted my *erviecs 
with thanks, and in the evening it was announced that a Sunday 
school institute would he held tor the young people lor the 
following ten evenings. 

Monday evening proved rainy, hut there were about one 
hundred and fifty people present, i used blackboards and maps, 
and conducted the exercise* preei-elv as 1 would a teachers' 
institute under a line of study. 

Every night, my edass prepared the lesson for the following 
day, and the older [>eoplc of the congregation took the sale seats, 
and the church was full so that the tenth evening there was 
scarcely standing-room for the audience. 

On the tenth evening, I handed to all members of my class 
slips of paper containing one hundred questions on Bible history, 
none of them conundrums and yet all of them involving some 
research and Bible knowledge, and announced that now we 
would by ballot elect ton young ladies versus ton young gentle¬ 
men, to answer the questions therein contained, in one week from 
that night. 
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The election was very spirited, the ladies selecting their best 
and the gentlemen putting forward their leading champions. 
The questions were then left in the hands of the competitors, and 
with the same questions scattered all through the audience, so 
that every one who chose could hunt out the answers and be 
prepared to judge whether the answer's given were correct or not. 

The object of this was to set every person to reading the Bible. 
It hud the desired effect. Never in the history of the community 
had seven evenings of closer study been spent in that line by the 
families of the congregation. Just as soon as the work of the 
day was done, father and mother and children gathered about 
the table, and the answers to tire questions were hunted out and 
the best answers possible agreed upon. The appointed evening 
at length came round, and the church was so crowded that it was 
with difficulty 1 made my way to the altar. 

I then called the members of the vestry to act as judges. The 
windows were filled with people, and carriages and wagons were 
drawn under the windows, and people stood up, so that it was all 
tire house could hold hr every direction. Then the ton ladies 
and gentlemen took places in either aisle, alter the manner of the 
old-fashioned spelling school, and the one hundred questions wore 
answered. It is probable that if f had taken any one of those 
young people into a room by himself or herself, none of them 
would have failed to answer every question, but tin* excitement 
caused by the crowd present occasioned a few questions to he 
wrongly or indefinitely answered, and the ladies won by a single 
question. 

The object aimed at, that of creating an interest in Bible study, 
was fully attained, the Sunday school built up, and an enthu¬ 
siastic love of the Bible, which will probably last through life, 
was created in the minds of at least twenty young people. 

Now it has occurred to me that the Constitution of the United 
States, taught in every country school, and in all schools where 
students are over twelve years of age, in something of the same 
way, would produce a similar beneficial effect 

In the first place, for schools that do not regularly teach the 
Constitution of the United States, give a half hour or an hour 
every Friday afternoon to the study of the Constitution, fully 
impressing, by patriotic incidents related by members of the 
school and by the teacher, the chief points under discussion. 
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At the end of two or three moot Ins, ns the ease may he, issue a 
leaflet, containing one hundred questions pertaining to the Uon- 
stitution of the United States. These are to he taken to the 
homes and the examination on them not to be given for at least 
eight weeks, although incidents are daily to he told or written by 
dilierent members of the sehonl, so to keep up the interest. 

I believe, the good elleef of this would be mueh as it was with 
my Bible class,— carrying the interest into tlu* lminesand having 
lather and mother and older brother and sisters help study out 
the answers — then hold a publie eompetitive examination, giving 
a’medal or book as may In* deemed advisable, This method has 
been tried hy a number of town and country schools in Pennsyl¬ 
vania and New Jersey, at my suggestion, and found to he a 
beautiful way of carrying into the homes an intere-t in the 
subject of the (’onstitution. 

If it could tln*n lie carried farther and the successful champion 
of each school he brought to the county court house and there 
hold another eompetitive examination, including the champions 
of eight to ten counties, a public interest much more general than 
now exists would be created on the subject of the Constitution of 
the United States. 


GREGORY’S SEVEN LAWS OF TEACHING. 

JOHN M. lueiuiuisox, UAlXeKHSlKLU, TttXAP. 

"Siwcu is a myntir manlier, 

Well beloved of <iod and men*, 

On tin* seventh tlnv < tod rested, 

Ami ordained the Suhbuth then" 

If seven is not, in its very nature, a remarkable number, it 
certainly occupies a very notable place in history, in science and 
in religion. Witness the seven days of the week ; the seven sagos ; 
tho seven wonders of tlu* world ; the seven ages of man ; the seven 
years’ war; the seven days’ war; the seven hills of Home; tho 
seven bodies in alchemy ; the seven senses of man (animation and 
speech having been originally included in the number); the 
seven champions of Christendom ; the seven sleepers; the seven 
sisters; the seven wise masters or teachers; seven years’ leases: the 
seven churches of Asia ; the seven golden candlesticks; the seven 




